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[continued.] 

With tlio exception of the few letters alreiidy 
submitted to the reader’s perusal, no well-authen¬ 
ticated docunients of the Dent family have oome 
into my possession; therefore, I beg leave to con¬ 
tinue their story upon the authority of tradition, 
taking up the narrative at the point at which Mrs. 
Deut’s letters leave it. 

There was much in the circumstances and char- 

actor of Oc-ioMi;ii::rnef}CT7eutni£it tie partial eyes 

of his young wife failed to observe. Col. Dent 
was undoubtedly a man of high honor, of sincere 
philanthropy, and of fervent piety; the county 
said it—all men gave credence to it—and Col* 
Dent believed it most Implicitly of all. By the 
way, let that man, of whom ev^.nj one speaks well, 
look to his purity. The causes of Col. Dent’s high 
character for virtue were rather circumstantial 
and external, than innate and self-aubsistent. 
His father had been a truly good man.” An 
enthusiast in the cause of Liberty, he had spent 
his youth in the struggle for National Freedom— 
a devotee to the interests of Humanity, he had, 
when n bed-ridden cripple, passed the painful 
years of mid-life in maturing plans for general 
emancipation, even when misunderstood or neg¬ 
lected by the very people for whom he had 
fought and bled,” and by the very race for whom 
he toiled and suffered. Ernest, his only son, 
companion, and confidant, being at that time in 
the Legislature—through the channel rather than 
the spring of the philanthropic plana that through 
him found their way to the public mind—reaped 
all the glory to be gained in a cause advocated by 
few, neglected by many, and opposed by some; 
while Mie true laborer and martyr in the cause 
of Libert}’’ aud Man lay toiling, dying, and for¬ 
gotten, in the prime of his manhood. 

This lasted until his death, when he, who had 
been so neglected or misinterpreted in his labori¬ 
ous and suffering life, was all at once understood, 
appreciated, and honored —vi his grave. A reflux 
of popular sentiment set in strongly in favor of 
his Bon; and the political integrity of Ernest 
Dent, which had safely encountered short-lived 
but furious storms of opposition, and which had 
survived the more discouraging and dangerous 
dead calms of neglect and forgetfulness, was at 
this time riding upon the crest waves of popular 
lavor, in some danger of being wrecked upon the 
shore of success. It was at this crisis that he 
married Hester Grey, the pure-minded, warm¬ 
hearted girl, who, with limited powers of percep¬ 
tion, seldom thought of looking below the surface, 
but judged every one by her own heavenly na¬ 
ture.To return to Juliette Summers, whom 

we^have lost sight of for nearly two years. 

^ iTcstor’s lost words to her husband, in commis- 
fiioni ng him to bring home her proteg6, had been— 
“ Uemember, dear Ernest, that she is an orphan 
and a dependant, besides being a woman of high 
.s*pint nnd refined Bensibility; therefore, be very 
delicate in your manner towards her; you will 
not restrain courtesy—neither, I pray you, fall 
into the more common, nnd to some minds the 
more annoying, error of overdoing it. Foi^ivemy 
caution, but Juliette is proud and sensitive, nnd 
has been so unfortunate.” 

H was the evening succeeding the last day of 
the school term, that Miss Summers sat in her 
room alone, in an attitude of deep thought. Many 
letters were on her lap, and one Was in her hand, 
b rom the moment that Hester Grey had left the 
school, Juliette had been tormented with doubts 
ana nnsgmugs con corning the continuance of her 
young patron’s favor. Laying too great a stress 
pan the value of her own powers of fascination, 

i w Hester’s benevolence 

and fidelity, she imagined that when the latter 

presence and influence, she 
Every letter written 
A ?increase her un- 
HmIpP receipt of the letter announcing 

HesUr’a marriage, she had*said,bitterly- 

undoulSfiw 

ber husbnuf] opponent and an enemy in 

have Lecti decidedly the norsi man she could 
selected vO suit my purposes.” 

this—at the receipt of 

selfish W the birth of her child—the 

It ‘ said— 

I shall cenjiw p ^ith me! In that babe 

She heU » powerful one.” 

one that Hester hand the last letter but 
of the lost letters, It ?,1 while at schooL (one 

her that Col. Dent Wtletter informed 
and that they, with to the Senate, 

next winter in PhUadel^ opend the 

liette’s views very well, so ®“ited Ju- 

in society, and by an. eligible To shine 

liah herself at the head of to estab- 

ffialum uf Juliette’saspirations, 
uor of her beauty—the msyesty of 
fascination of her manners—and the 

aependence-were some of the means ofSr? 
r object; and these means oouldonlybe 

Mrs. Dent, ahe, could wind .^ around her fingej 


with perfect ease; so she dismissed the thought 
of Hester with something like contempt;^ but, 
Col. Dent —he was a tough subject—how to influ¬ 
ence Aim—t/w/ was the difficulty; and it was that 
problem that Miss Summers was trying to solve, 
as she sat with her lap full of letters, on the even¬ 
ing of the last day of the school term. “ If I could 
find out his weak points,” said Juliette, “and if I 
could discover what ho secretly admires and wor¬ 
ships, I should have him at my mercy.” 

And she gave the letters in her lap a second 
careful perusal. last her face lighted up with 
a smile of triumph— ^ i 

“I have it!” thought she; “the weak point in his i 
character is his self-confidence —the object that he j 
most admires, in secret, is himself. Yes! self-; 
righteous, self-admiring, and self-confident—he i 
lies or will lie in my power. Shall I flatter his 
self-love, then? No; for Hester has done that 
very svicerebj^ and lost his respect; besides, ho 
would suspect my motives. No; I mustpiVyHchis 
self-love first by indifference—to flatter it more 
effectually bv an after admiration.” 

“But suppose,” suggested a doubt, “that he 
does not care for your approval or disapproval ?” 

“ Then I will make him care,” said vanity, as 
Juliette arose aud stood before her mirror; and, 
truly, the radiant beauty of face, and the match¬ 
less dignity and grace of form, reflootod tharUr. 

threw no efiaidorof uoUbroTBT^er confidence. 

A servant conio in at this moment, and placed 

in her hand a note from Col. Dent, dated from a 
neighboring hotel, and enclosing Hester’s letter; 
the note informing her that Col. Dent would call 
upon Miss Summers at eleven the next morning. 

“Now,”^ thought Juliette, “ I must commence 
the fusing of this iron ore, by the first rays of my 
sunny eyes that shall fall upon it.” 

Then, woman*like, she thought of her dress as a 
part of the smelting machinery. 

“ Let me see; he has had enough of Quakerish 
simplicity in Hester’s dark clothing, and enough 
of finery, doubtless, in the rustic belles of his 
neighborhood; I must invent something chaste, 
beuutiful, aud recherchtP 
So without any ornament, except a pure white 
muslin dress, and shining black ringlets, Juliette 
went to the inteni^ew. That interview was short— 
very little was said; and Col. Dent soon left her. 
But as he went, a voice of sweetest melody seemed 
murmuring in his ears—a pair of largo, dark, 
dreamy eyes w^ro seeking his glance—a form of 
exquisite beauty, and motions of exceeding grace, 
were haunting his imagination; and, unconscious 
of danger, his thougbta dallied pleasantly with 
their lovely visiter. 

“ I must see her early to-morrow, and attend 
her on her shopping excursion. It will not be 
discreet to permit an inexperienced young lady to 
go about the city alone.” 

And he did see her early the next day, and ac¬ 
companied her on her shopping expedition. The 
purchases were all made, and Col. Dent added 
some costly gifts to Juliette’s list, for herself, 
saying to himself, “we must give, as Heaven has j 
nrosnered us.” ' 

That night, again, an image of bewildering 
beauty hauntti his thoughts. 

“I must take her out to-morrow evening to 
some place of public amusement. It would be un¬ 
generous to take the girl to the country without 
having first shown her something of the city.” 

And the next evening he took Juliette to a con¬ 
cert, and afterwards, of course, attended her 
home. 

The next day he discovered that there was a 

gallery of paintings open— 

“I must take Miss Summers to sec that,” said 
ho; “Hester requested me to show her every at¬ 
tention—entreated me not to restrain courtesy.” 

And, accordingly, he attended Miss Summers 
to the Gallery of Art. 

Late in the week the Museum was opened— 
“Juliette must see this collection of rare curi¬ 
osities, for really she is a very intelligent and a 
very rvorthy young 

Why had he not said what he so deeply feltj 
that she was a most heautiful 7Voman? 

Ho took Juliette to the Museum, and after see¬ 
ing her home, returned to his hotel, and to his 
silent room; but the murmur of Juliette’s soft 
" guuu nigikii} wAo iitnUin^^upan Kifl PAr —the pres¬ 
ence of J ulietto’s hand was warm upon his palm— 
the gaze of Juliette’s dreamy eyes was brooding 
on him through the shade—the presence of Ju¬ 
liette seemed to fill the room. Ho sat down in the 
dark chamber, and gave himself up to that most 
dangerous of pastimes— reverie —until Conscience, 
like a faithful monitor as she is, plucked him by 
the arm. and whispered— 

“ You are thinking too much of this girl. This 
is wrong, and very dangerous. Turn your thoughts 
away from the subject.” 

Upon which, Col. Dent indignantly demanded 
of Conscience, what she meant ? Requesting to bo 
informed whether ho might not be kind to an 
orphan girl without her meddling interference; 
nnd whether there was any more sin in thinking 
of a beautiful woman than a beautiful statue; and, 
further, whether she had the impertinence to sup¬ 
pose that he, he, Ernest Dent, could possibly be in 
danger? And demanding to know whether Con¬ 
science had not known Mm long enough to have 
confidence in him? 

At which Conscience, thus rebuked, sighed, nnd 
was silent. 

In the meantime, Heater was lovingly prepar¬ 
ing to receive her husband and her friend. For 
Juliette’s private apartment, she had selected a 
largo front room, at the angle of the house, whose 
front windows commanded a view of the valley- 
stream, the hills, and the distant mountains; while 
the side windows overlooked the flower-garden. 
This pleasant chamber she had furnished with 
great care j the bedstead, bureau, wardrobe, &c., 
being of polished mahogany, and the curtains of 
white muslin. In a small room*that opened from 
this apartment she had placed a cot-bedstead, for 
the accommodation of Minny, whom she designed 
to install as dressing maid to Mias Summers. On 
the afternoon of the day upon which she expected 
the arrival of Col. Dent and Miss Summers, Hes¬ 
ter fidgeted about the house in a state of delight¬ 
ed exoitement. She looked into Juliette’s room 
to see if it could possibly be improved, and her 
eye lighting upon the dark chintz counterpane, 
she said— 

“ Take it off, Minny, and bring me one of those 
handsome white Marseilles quilts that wo bought 
in Richmond—the one with the deep netting— 
and put that on your young lady’s bed; it is far 
more beautiful than this dark coverlet, and warm¬ 
er also; and the nights are chilly in this month.” 

And as soon as Minny had accomplished that 
to her satisfaction, she looked around again and 
exclaimed, as if thinking aloud— 

“ Yes, Minny, she shall have that also. Go into 
: my room and bring hither my ebony work-box; it 
suits a young lady better than it does me.” 

And Minny came, bringing in a costly work- 
box of ebony, richly inlaid with silver, gold, aud 
pearl, lined with white silk velvet, and furnished 

with thimble, needle case, &c., of gold or pearl. 

“ Now. where shall 1 set it, said she ? Run, Min¬ 
ny, and Bring me the little rosewood work-table 
from which you took this box; she shall have that 
also. One must not do things by halves.” 

And when Minny had returned, nnd when 
Mrs. Dent had taken from her the work-stand, 
and arranged it .iu the pleasantest part of the 
room, in the corner between the front and the 
side windows, and had sat the elegant box open 
upon it, she exolaimed, delightedly— 

“Yes! this is a nice nook; she can sit hero at 
work, and look .from one window out upon the 

mountains, and from the other down upon the 
flowers—the perfume of which will be waf^d to 
her. Yes, this is a delightful seat! But, Minny, 


to perfect it, she should have my little sewing 
chair and ottoman. Go, Minny, if you are not 
tired of running, child, and bring them.” 

And Minny went and returned once more, bar¬ 
ing a low mahogany chair, witb a velvet ctmhion, 
and a round, low, foot cushion of embroidered 
ninth. 

“Now, Minny, I think that will do, child. 
Your young lady can sit and sew here so delight¬ 
fully when she pleases to work aloue. Look around. 
Minny. Is there anything else you can suggest?’’ 

“No, madam.” ' 

“ Is there anything for your omn little room that 
you would like, child ?” 

“ No,, madam,” said Minny, very sadly, for she 
was very somy to change services. 

“If there is anything at all, speak, child, for 
you shall have it.” 

“ There is nothing, indeed, ma’am.” 

“Then, Minny, we?!! go down and see after 
those rice cakes.” 

And so after fidgeting about the room a few 
minutes longer—^giving a few extra touches to 
the folds of curtains, the hong of valances, &o., 
and. pausing to take a pleased survey of the 
wholtv—Hester went down into her Mtchen to 
prepare an unusual assortment of delicacies for 
tea. And after her, cake was iced, her preserves 
put into cut-glass saucers, and the best ^l^edged 
porcelain tea service put out on alarge waiter—and 
Harriet, the house-maidj and Smuel, the 
I'^T^ter, had received particular directions about 
the table, and an especial injunction not 


to break anything, Mrs. Dent called Minny, and 
went into the 'nursery to dress the baby iu her 
prettiest French-worked white slip; and after 
that operation was gone through, with the usual 
accompaniment of kicking and squalling, and 
“ baby” had become quiet and pretty—the vain 
little mother looked other, and,addressingheraelf 
familiarly to her nurse, said— 

“Now, don’t you think she has really grown 
some since her father went away, Minny ?” 

“ I suppose she has, ma’am.” 

“ But don’t you see it ? Remember, he has been 
gone a fortnight.” 

“ I cannot perceive that she has grown, ma’am,” 
said the truthful Minny. 

“ But, of course, she hasf persisted the mother. 
“ And now, Minny, take care of her—amuse her 
and keep her awake, unless she is very sleepy, 
until they come. I must go down and sec if they 
arc setting that table right. Dear! how I do miss 
Mrs. Wimsat.” 

The dining-room was immediately untier mo 
apartment assigned to Juliette—being the corner 
room where rich windows opened into the garden. 
'It was there that the tea-table had been set; and 
the evening being delightful, the windows were 
open, and the fragrance of flowers filled the room. 
The sun was setting, and his last rays came in 
thrnwfih ihooo garden wintloWfl, falling UpOU ond- 
ligfatiug up the glittering toa-tablo. It was a 
scene of elegance and comfort, of light and fra¬ 
grance ; and no wonder that Plester smiled as she 
entered. 

“Yes, this is all very nicely arranged, Samuel. 
Go and tell Minny Dozier that she may bring 
little Miss Juliette down now, as I am at leisure.” 

And a few minutes after that, Hester, with her 
smoothly braided hair, and neat white wrapper, 
and Minny, with the pretty babe in her arms, 
stood out upon the piazza, watching the descent of 
a carriage down the mountain road. The carriage 
drew near, and stopped at the gate. Plester’s first 
impulse w’as to fly to meet them but recollecting 
her husband’s dislike to demonstrative affection, 
she restrained herself, while her heart beat quick¬ 
ly, and a flush came to her cheeks, aud a light to 
her eyes, making her pretty for the moment. 
Soon Col. Dent was on the porch, and his wife 
had placed her hand iu his, and offered her cheek 
to his cool and formal salute an instant, and then 
she was caught away from him to the fervent em¬ 
brace of Juliette. 

“Miss Summers is very tired, Hester,” ob¬ 
served Col. Dent, as he handed Juliette into the 
house. 

“ Yes, yes; come, dear Juliette, I will show you 
your room. Tea will be ready in a moment, Colo¬ 
nel. Do, Ernest, look at the babe, while I attend 
Juliette; she has grown so much. Bring her in, 
Minny. Come, dear Juliette, this way. 

And, BO saying, Hester conducted her friend up 
stairs to her charming room, wheeled round a 
largo easy-choir and sat her down in it, saying— 

“Now sit still and rest, love, while 1 unhook 
yoUr pelisse and take off your bonnet and gloves. 
Let me wait on you now, love, that we may be 
alone the first few minutes.” 

And, as Heater untied her bonnet aud laid it 
off, she stopped suddenly, caught Juliette around 
the neck, and imprinted a warm kiss upon her 
glowing cheek, exclaiming— 

“ Oh! I’m so happy to have you here, my love, 
my beauty, my own dear sister!” 

Miss Summers seemed overcome witb emotion, 
and could only murmur, in broken sentences, ex¬ 
pressions of fervent'gratitude and affection. At 
length, with more apparent self-command, she 
said— 

“ I was unjust to you a while ago, dear Herter. 

I fancied that your reception of me was cooi.” 

“No, no—no, no;” said Plester, hastily. “In¬ 
deed my joy was, and is now, unspeakable to see 
you; but my husband considers all betrayal of 
emotion childiab and puerile, cr even ridiculous, 
and has often rebuked mo for the folly; so that I^ 
try to restrain the expression of my feelings.” 

“ Then bo must be very cold and bard, sweet 
Plester.” 

“ Ob! no, no; indeed you do him great wrong to 
think that. Oh! no, indeed, on the contrary, he 
has very strong feelings, but ho has also a strong 

ividlXo control them ” said the wife, looking at her 
mend os thbugn sne naa spoken nioipncnir. 

Then Juliette declared herself to be suflfifciently 
rested to prepare for tea, requested to have her 
trunks brought up, bathed her face and eyes, put 
on a white muslin dress, arranged her ringlets, 
and professed heraelf ready to go down. They 
entered tbe dining-room, and the cheerful party 
sat down at table. Juliette’s bright face and at¬ 
tractive manners threw quite a beam of sunshine 
between the serious, timid young wife, and the 
grave, austere husband. Never had Hester seen 
her busband so cheerful, genial, and debonair, as 
now; and never had she felt the restraint of his 
authority lifted from heraelf as now; never had 
she felt so lively and so young. The little party 
lingered over the tea-table until the drawing-room 
was lighted up, and then, as Juliette affirmed that 
ber fatigue was entirely gone, Mrs. Dent led tbe 
way thither, saying almost familiarly to her bus- 
band— 

“ Now, dear Ernest, at last you shall have some 
music. Juliette is a proficient, and I have had the 
instrument put in complete tone while you were 
gone, in anticipation of this treatand, passing 
gaily on, she opened the piano, wheeled out the 
music stool, and selected a fine piece of Haydn. 

“ But,” said Colonel Dent, “ Miss Summers may 
be out of voice, by reason of her recent fatigue. It 
would be cruel to tax her kindness under such a 
circumstance.” 

“Oh! no, indeed; I never make that very trite 
excuse, Colonel. Your lady has led mo to expect 
a rich treat in your vocal harmony; so, if you 
will join me, we will try to astonish the woods aud 
hills and streams about here,” said Juliette, gaily 
taking her seat at the piano. Then her eyes fell 
upon the music selected, and, turning to her friend, 
she inquired— 

“Is this your choice, Mrs. Dent?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Oh! vou sniritual Heater! You are a rich, 
sweet, solemn strain of music yourself. Come, 
Colonel,” said she, playing the prelude, “ tell us 
thatyou’ve got a bad cold, clear your throat, and be¬ 
gin and presently the heavenly strains of Haydn 
arose upon the air, entrancing and carrying 
with them the souls of the hearers. And time pass¬ 
ed away unheeded by the rapt enthusiasts, until 
the clock was upon the stroke of one, when,at the 
close of the last piece, Juliette arose frota the pi¬ 
ano, her countenance elevated, and glowing with 
the inspiration of the music, and took her scat. 
The little party was silent with deep emotion, and 
soon after separated for the night. 

Hester attended her friend to her room again, 
and remained with her until she had retired. Nor 
wos that all. Just before Juliette sank to sleep, 
she heard a light footstep about her bed; and, 
looking up, there stood Hester in her night-dress. 
To her inquiries, Hester replied, softly— 

“When I had laid down, dear Juliette, I found 
that the musquctoca were troublesome, and so I 
just arose and returned, to draw your curtains.” 

Stooping down, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
brow, she murmured— 

“ Good night, again. God bless you, love,” and 
stole from the rnnm. 

The next morning, Hester was up early, to get 

something extra for breakfast, and to see that the 
coffee was made particularly nice; and, soon after, 
the cbeerful little party assembled. Most of my 
readers know how joyous is the re-union at the 
breakfast table witb long-absent friends, who bad 
come home the evening previous. They seem 
newly given to our affection. Heater received her 
friend, ns she entered the drawing-room, with a 
beaming smile. Colonel Dent also arose, and led 
ber to a seat at tbe table. Hester sat a cup of 
fragrant coffee before Juliette, but felt a little 
disappointed when the young beauty smilingly 
put it away, and begged a glass of water. Miss 
Summers had no nbtion of taruishing ber complex¬ 
ion -by stimulants. However, Heater sent for a 
pitcher of rich milk, and pressed a glass of it 
upon Juliette’s acceptance, and was gratified by 
having her dairy, at least, praised by her friend. 

When breakfast was over, the family separat¬ 
ed. Colonel Dent went to bis granaries, Hester 
to her nursery, and Juliette to ber own apart¬ 
ment—from which, however, she was soon brought 
by. Heater, who, after attending to her house¬ 
keeping, came, with tbe pride of a young wife, to 
conduct Juliette over her house—au cunusement 
that occupied the whole forenoon, as tbe Uttlo 
house-keeper would even display ber cupboards, 
filled with rows of preserves and pickle-jars, all 
made by her own hands, and her chests of house¬ 
hold linen, all carded, spun, and wove, by her own 
domestics, out of flax grown upon her husband’s 

soil , ' , 

“This is grown upon the north slope of the 

lowest hill iu front of oxur house—Marcus’s hill, 1 
rdways call it, because, in going over that hil^ 
always gets up a poetic fervor,” smd Hester, as, 
closing the bhest, she passed from the linen-room, 
and aocompaniOu Miss Sununers into the apart- 
ment of the latteri where they sat down for a talk. 

“By the way, Hester, where is your Mend 
Mafoiifl, of whom you wrote me so much? I have 


quite a curiosity to see him. And where is Mrs. 
Wimsat ? You seem to be here quite alone.” 

‘ “ Marcus, you remember, is .Mrs. AVimsat’a 
nephew. They are both on a visit of a week to 
Mias Huldah Gales and Fanny. Marcus is at last 
really engaged, and Fanny is tbe * elect lady.’ I 
have invited Miss Huldah and Fanny to-morrow 
to see you, and I suppose our truants will come 
homo with them.” 

“Are you Bhort-breathed, dear Hester?” in¬ 
quired Miss Summers, keenly regarding her 
friend, as the latter paused in speaking, and press¬ 
ed her hand upon her chest. 

“ Oh! no, love, only when I walk so much, or 

come up a long flight of stairs.” 

Again Hester stopped short, and labored for 
breath, and her face flushed. 

Juliette took her hand and hold it an instant; 
then said, as she looked upon her burning cheek,^ 
“You have a very fine color now, dear Hester-, 
you have entirely lost that sallow complexion you 
had at school.” • 

“ Oh! yes; my complexion has cleared off. Im 
glad of it. I like to be a Uttlo less homely on iny 
husband’s account.” 

“Yes; but /always thought you pretty/Hes¬ 
ter ; and so no doubt does Colonel Dent, anji Mar¬ 
cus, you know. Marcus thought yOu too pretty 
for hio 'pt:aco—aud DOW you are very much im¬ 
proved. You havcBuch good spirits, also,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Summers, looking at her friend’s 

bright eyes. 

“ Oh! yes, excellent spirits; why should 1 not 
have, with so many blessings, and Juliette home, 
too? Let’s see; it is now one o’clock, dear Juli¬ 
ette. I must go and see to my custards. liitty is 
a good creature, but a sad bungler at confectiona¬ 
ry, Amuse yourself for an hour, until my leturn. 
Shall I send Minny to you? Oh I by thb way, 
how do you like your little attendant ?” askei she, 
cngerly. ) 

“ Oh! very much, indeed. Ah, Hester, thave 
seen and felt deeply. I’ve uo words to thanl you, 
I had best not make the attempt, I should pil to 


foot in it again, until he has returned to his alle¬ 
giance. f^d married Fanny,” 

Hesteir wondered in silence what had moved 
her husband-to such unusnal warmth and bitter¬ 
ness of invective—against Marcus, too, towards 
whom he was usually so very indulgent. 

Colonel Dent, however, at Hester’s earnest en¬ 
treat, reconsidered his threat, and improved upon 
his /first project, by giving Marcus the direction 
of ^ farm he was getting under cultivation, about 
teijt miles on the other side of Miss Huldah* Gales’s 
plantation—placing Mrs. Wimsat at the same 
time in the farm-house as housekeeper. This* 
plan, together with Hester’s serious remonstrance 
fwith him, and the young man’s own innate sense 
'of justice, served to arrest for the present his dan¬ 
gerous passion-. From his new home there was no 
wav to reach The Vale without passing through 
Miss Huldah’s plantation; of course, he would 
have to call, and then Fanny’s attractions, assist¬ 
ed by his own wish to do right, in spite of temp¬ 
tation, held him captive. 

[to he continued.] 
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Hester cut her short with a kiss, and slipffid out 
of the room. 

Miss Summers went into the library, aid, af¬ 
ter a search, returned to her room with a njedical 
work in her hand*, locked her door, and- sal down J 
to turn over its leaves. She found the charier on 
CoNSu:iiPTioN, and perused it attentively, i^last, 
closing the book, she sunk into a reverie; then 
she muttered, low, “ Yes, Hester is marked for the 
GRAVE, No one sees in the brilliant color, bright 
eyes, and high spirits of the hitherto pale and se¬ 
rious girl, the burning of a hidden fire that is 
consuming her life—no one but me! Well, per¬ 
haps, after all”-and here reverie dropped into 

silence again. 

“But this is wrong; this is wicked; this is di¬ 
abolical,” said Conscience, breaking in upon her 
reverie. “ Your frmul! yonrhenfador Oh! this 
is fiendish, and you must stop it.” 

“ The lady of the future Governor!” interrupt¬ 
ed Pride. 

“Now is your best opportunity. Now you have 
no rivals. In the future you may have many and 
a successful one,” insinuated Duplitity. 

“ And non) you would be sure to saccecd in win¬ 
ning him. And how perfectly such peerless beau¬ 
ty and grace as yours would adorn the station to 
which you aspire,” whispered Vanity. 

A clear, silvery, happy laugh, rang out upon the 
air, and, like an angel’s mandate, dispelled the 
gathering and consultation of evil passions in Ju¬ 
liette’s bosom. They shrunk down into the deeps 
of her heart, like guilty things as they were, as 
Heater’s sweet laugh floated upon the air. 

“Be quiet, Marcus; you shall not go in. It 
would be a breach of decorum. 1 will take them 
in myselfand, opening the door, Hester entered 
with a sunny smile, bearing a little wicker basket 
of fine peaches, and saying— 

“ These were sent you by Fanny, Juliette. Mar¬ 
cus brought them, and it was as much as I could 
do to prevent him coming in. Ho insisted that he 
was commissioned to give the fruit to Miss Sum¬ 
mers himself, and he would do so.” 

“Aud when is Fanny coming?” inquired Ju¬ 
liette. 

“Oh, to-morrow; to spend tho whole day, of 

CO U TPC*,** CMlIct M V— 4.^— 1 v>ut. 

“ But, dear me, darling, what are you doing with 
tho Doctor’s Book?” 

“ I was looking to see what he recommends as 
the best dentifrice. Please, dear, tell Mr. Derby 
that the fruit is very acceptable, and that [ hope 
to express my thanks for his kindness when we 
meet at dinner,” said Juliette. 

And at dinner Marcus Derby met for the first 
time the sunny-eyed coquette; and her effect upon 
that impressible young gentleman may be guessed 
at from tho strain of encomium into which he 
broke, when taking leave of Colonel Dent at the 
gate— 

“A fine woman, Colonel! A superb woman! 
The chef d^auvre of nature— 

“ ‘ Beauty too rich for use; for earth too dear.’ ” 

“ Go about your business, sir! You are a fool! 
How dare you, pert boy that you are, to speak so 
of any ypung lady under my protection ?” 

“Gad zooks!” exclaimed Marcus, as he rode 
from the gate, quite crest-fallen. “What’s the 
matter with Ernest ? It’s tho first time in all his i 
life he ever gave me shortness. What tbe deviVs \ 
the matter with Colonel Dent? He never gave I 
me ginger for anything I ever said to Ifester. I I 
might praise or dispraise her as much as I liked, 
for anything he cared. But this beauty is set upon 
a pedestal, with a platoon of guards around her. 
Plague on it! I hope he aint in love with her 
himself—an old married man like he is, too! 
Switch me, if I don’t watch him; and if he has 
turned fool, Pll cut his throat, for your sike, Hes¬ 
ter, and for mine, too—devil fetch 7ne, if I don’t. 
Oh! a beautiful woman. Heavens! A sweet, 
sweet woman. Goodness! I shall lose my breath. 
Oh! a sweet, snteet woman.” And Marcus, half 
unconsciously, turned his horse’s head down the 
valley, instead of going over the hills, to Miss 
Gales’s farm, where his fidelity should have led 
him. 

Tho next morning, Miss Huldah Gales and 
Fanny drove up in their old-fashioned carryall, 
and Fanny greeted her school-mate, Juliette, with 
much warmth; asked her how she liked the peach¬ 
es ; they were from a tree of Marcus’s, By the 
way, she wondered why Marcus had not returned 
as he promised. And where was he now ? This 
last question was answered by the entrance of 
Marcus himself, pale, haggard, and dejected. He 
saluted the company, and took a seat by himself. 
Miss Huldah Gales tcok this opportunity to 
whisper Mrs. Dent— 

“ A fine young man, ma’am. A very fine young 
man. So steady, for his years. I esteem myself 
happy in securing to Fanny so excellent a pro¬ 
tector. So good a youth is seldom met with in this 
wicked world.” 

Taking advantage of a moment when he was 
unob.served, Marcus slipped a small paper in the 
hand of Miss Summers, and soon after stole from 
the room. 

“ Is your young friend Tnad, say deaj’..Heater?” 
inquired Miss Summers of her friend, as they met 
together after the departure of their guests. “ Ho 
put in my hands to-day a piece of poetry address¬ 
ed ‘To Juliette,’ and commencing — 

' Oh! would that we had met before! 

Ere yet that fatal vow waa apohen.’ 

What does he mean? What vow? What’s ho 
driving at, do you know?” 

“What does ho mean? Yes, I do know,” said 
Hester, in a tone of vexation. He’s fallen in love 
with 7 /ou now, and he’ll break Fanny’s heart—Mai’j 
what he means. Oh! Juliette, do repulse him 
.^harply; affront him; insult him; box his ears; do 
anything rather than let him pursue this; for, un¬ 
worthy as he is in some respects, Fanny does love 
him, and his defection would go hard with her.” 

“ I shall not repulse him very sharply,” thought 
Juliette, as she sunk to sleep. “ The fool may be 
useful to me, and Miss Fanny must take cara of 
herself.” 

Hester waa seriously disturbed; so seriously, 
that, upon retiring to her own room, she said to 
her husband, “ Ernest, I am hurt. Marcus has 
gone and fallen in love with Juliette, who despises 
him; and he will abandon Fanny, to whom he is 
engaged—that is, if we do not prevent it. Can’t 
you find something for Marcos to do atadistance, 
for a few months, until we go to Philadelphia?” 

“ Fallen in love with Miss Summers! Are you 
sur(^ Heater ?” 

“I have seen a very impassioned effusion of po¬ 
etry tlmt he has addressed to her, filched from 
some album or other, for I recollect having seen 
the lines somewhere before.” 

i“And you think he will break vrith Fonnv?” 

*■ Indeed, I fear so. In these same verses he la¬ 
ments his engagement” 

“The perfidious villain! pR forbid him the 
honse at once! A man to do suchathinirdeafirves 
to have hia neck broken.” ■ . ^ 

■ I i*® larft kdp it It 

is his foible—he is to be pitied,” 

“PitiedI I amsujTprisedatyou, Hester. I m 
grieved to perceive in you a disposition to tolerate 
perfidy. He shall leave my house, and never set 
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I pass over a few months of time, every stroke 
of which, however, had been tallied npon the 
heart and mind of Ernest Dent, obliterating the 
writing of years therefrom j every stroke of which 
struck oIF a year of Hester’s lifcj ns the hours 
pressed heavily and more heavily xipon her, bear¬ 
ing her down slowly but surely to. the grave; 
every moment of which was counted with secret 
exultation by Juliette Summers, as it brought her 
nearer the goal of her secret aspirations. 

Upon Colonel Dent, a now and unfortunate love 
of popularity and distinction wasgrowiug; he had 
hcen named, as Juliette had foreseen would be the 
case, as tho probable next Governor of the State. 
He was much from home; nud hia electioneering 
schemes were a continual draught upon his purse, 
so that even the negroes, who had ever been faith¬ 
fully paid up on the first of every month, were now 
put off from time to lime. Their zeal for work di¬ 
minished in consequence; andthoeffeetbegantobe 
seen in the deterioration of the Model-farm. This 


had gone on some months, when Hester ventured 
to remonstrate, and drew upon herself a severe re¬ 
buke. 


At length the time for the meeting of Congress 
approached, and Colonel Dent, with his family, 
went to Philadelphia. Just before they left home, 
Hester received a letter from her quondam teach¬ 
er, Mrs. Nichols, informing her that she had re¬ 
ceived a legacy from the will of a worthy cousin, 
who had died in England, and that this legacy of 
three tliousaiid dollars had enabled her to i|uit 
teaching, and to establish a Congressional board¬ 
ing-house, and requesting tho patronage of Mrs^ 
Dent’s family. Hester laid this letter before her 
husband, and was made happy by hia acceding to 
the request contained therein. So to Philadel¬ 
phia and to Mrs. Nichols’s boarding-house they 
went. Their family, consisting of Colonel and 
Mrs, Dent, with a nurso and child, and Miss 
Summers, with her maid Minny, quite filled up 
Mrs. Nichols’s house, so that they had it to them¬ 
selves. For the first week, a few cards were left 
for the new comers. They received few visits, 
however, for, worn out with tho fatigue of her 
journey, Hester lay upon the sofa moat of the 
time; while Miss Summers was out, engaged with 
milliners and dress-makers, and Colonel Dent 
was absent, renewing his acquaintance with long- 
absent political friends. At the end of the first 
week of their stay, Mrs. Dent and Miss Summers 
received cards to a bal-costutncj to be given at 
the hotel of tho French-Ambassador. As Mrs. 
Dent had somewhat recovered from her fatigue, 
and ns Miss Summers was anxious to go, they de¬ 
termined to accept the invitations. Juliette Sum¬ 
mers chose to appear as Night; and, upon the 
evening of the ball, arrayed her superb form in a 
flowing robo of black velvet, starred with gold, 
while her rich, black ringlets were held back by 
a crescent of diamonds. Hester, as Morning, ap¬ 
peared in a blue satin dress, with a flowing veil 
of silvery gauze, confined by a single diamond 
al)Ove her brow, and falling around her like a 
mist. “ Colonel and Mrs. Dent and Miss Sum¬ 
mers,’’ announced the gentleman-usher, as he 
threw open the doors of the saloon to admit this 
party. Colonel Dent conducted his ladies through 
tho whole length of the crowded room before he 
could find a seat for them. Their progress was 
accompanied by the usual half-suppressed buzz of 
inquiry and remark— 

“ Who are they ‘‘Who is she —the lady in 

black velvet(” “Oh! did you not hear their 
names announced? Colonel Dent, of Virginia; 
and that splendid woman on his arm is his wife.” 

“ Which, the lady iu black velvet ?” 

“ Yes; of course.” 

“ Who is the other lady—the little delicate girl 
in blue ?” 

“Oh! that!—that is Miss—Miss—Wiut—no, 
Summer. A poor relation, or a governess, or 
something; I don’t know what, exactly.” 

“Well, never mind her—she’s nobody; but 
Mrs. Dent —Nighty ‘most glorious Night!’ Oh! is 
she not a peerless woman ? Where the deuce did 
Dent find her?” 

“ Her; why, she was Miss Grey, of Green Vale, 
in Virginia. Her family is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished in the State.” 

“A rao.st beautiful woman! Decidedly tho most 
beautiful woman at this time in Philadelphia.” 

“ Or in the world, I am going to get presented.” 

How very a whisper generally w, whatever 

it may he ijUtndid to be. Now, every word of this 
whispered conversation was distinctly heard by 
each one of tho party who formed the subject of it; 
and it also produced an fjfcr.t upon each, and most 
of all xipon Juliette Summers, who painfully con¬ 
ceived tho difference of consideration bestowed 
upon a Senator’s lady and a “ nobody—a Miss- 
Miss— Wint — Summer.” Colonel Dent was 
puiuedmioa. silent wish that Juliette had been 
Hester, and Plester, Juliette. And Mrs. Dent, 
who had the most right to be offended, was simply 
amused at the mistake. Soon after Colonel Dent 
had seated his ladies, and left them, the la.st 
speaker in the whispered coloquy, who was an at¬ 


tach f\ met him, and said— 

“Colonel! I congratulate youwith all my heart 
and soul. Y’^ou arc an enviable man. Pray, pre¬ 
sent mo to Mrs. Dent.” 

Colonel Dent took him up to Hester, and said, 
“Mrs Dent, Mr. Murray wishes to make your 
acquaintance.” 

1 feel honored by Mr. Murray’s observafion,” 
said Hester, with a queer smile, making room for 
him by her side. It was ainusing to see the young 
man’.s look of blank dismay. However, he quick¬ 
ly regained his self-possession, but was near los¬ 
ing it again in pleasure wben Mrs, Dent, turning 
Yo Juliette, said— 

“Mr. Murray, this is ray friend, Mi.ss (Sum¬ 
mers, formerly of Alexandria. Juliette, my love, 
this is Mr. Murray, of whom you have heard Col¬ 
onel Dent speak so often.” 

Miss Summers received Mr. Murray’s obci- 
sanco ivith a haughty grace, that none but Miss 
Summers could assume. Nothing daunted, how¬ 
ever, the young gentleman soon solicited the hon¬ 


or of her hand in the waltz, and led her forth. 
Then again the hum of admiration went through 
tho room-and Mrs. Dent’s beauty, grace, and ac¬ 
complishments, dress and taste, and Mrs. Dent’s 
wealth and family, were the theme of conversa¬ 
tion. Piqued and flattered—a prey to ridiculous¬ 
ly vexatious and contradictory emotions, raised by 
the natural but absurd mistake of the company, 
and beyond measure tormented by seeing Juliette 
whirled around the room in a young man’s arms— 
Colonel Dent went up to his wife and said— 

“ I wish, Hester, when your friend is led back 
to you, that you would advise her not to waltz. It 
really^ appears to me a dunce of very questionable 
propriety.” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Hester; “ for indeed I my¬ 
self disapprove of it.” 

Juliette, however, had not been an unobservant 
witness of Colonel Dent’s disapprobation; so she 
did not require a hint to give up waltzing after 
the first performance, especially as now a lady of 
great musical reputation was being led to the pi¬ 
ano, and every one was preparing to hear her. 

Mr. Murray, at the conolusion of the waltz, had 
led Miss Summers, at her own request, up near 
tho piano. When tho lady at the instrument had 
finished her list of great pieces, and had arisen 
from her seat— 

“Do you play?” inquired Mr. Murray of Miss 
Summers. 


“ Sometimes,” replTcd that young lady. 

“ Then do favor us,” entreated Mr. Murray. 

And tho bv-standers, as in politenees boui 
reiterated and pressed the request. This v 
precisely what Juliette wanted; so, with an ; 
of mingled hauteur and condescension, she snff 
cd herself to be placed at the instrument, ran 
-tho prelude, and soon her voice arose and fill 
the vast saloon with melody. As Mr. Murr 
expressed it, the air seemed shuddering with 
burden of harmony. 

“ Who is si^”' “ Who is she ?” whispered aoi 
of the very fWr who had had no opportunity 
observing the beauty before that— 

“ Is she a professional singer ?” 

Professional f Hush! She is Mrs. Col. Dei 
of Tho Vale, in Virginia.” 

In the meantime, Heater sat in the distant pa 
of the room, very weary of the scene, and olmo 
fatigue, while Colonel Dent leane 
With folded arms, against the wall, regarding tl 
group at the piano with a frowning brOW. I 
last, he walked up to hia wife, and s^d— 

“ Heater, 1 shall hold you reaponsiblo for as 
evil consequences that may rmlt to Miss Sue 
mera from her acquidatance with younc 
He is evidently very much imprcaaedwith hei 
she, too, receives his attentions favorably • but 1 
is not an eligible match for her. Few, I ttlnk o 
fioiously introduced him to her. Look to the coi 
sequencesjfor I shall hold you responsible.” 

“ Dear Ernest, I; am sorry., But,surely no ro 
process can bo made in winning a^onng ladj 
regard in one evening. I will^eak fo Juliette t 
morrow.” ' 


^o-nightj t say. Break it off at once. Go now 
ana dp i^ or'expect my serious di^leasure.” 

“ Dear Ernest, I. am, sick; feel my finger^ how 
cold they are; tmd put your hand on my forehead— 
pee how hot xt ir.” 


“Sick! Why, I never saw you looking better in 
my life. Your cheeks arc glowing, tuck. You 
can’t bo with that color, unless, indeed, you rouge. 

I hope you don’t rouge^ Hester.' 

His wife replied by taking his hand and placing 
it against her burning cheek. 

“Yes I see it is very hot. Well, no wonder. 
You are every way unfit for such a scene os this, 
Hester. Indeed, I don’t know why you should 
have wished to come. I should have supposed 
that you would have preferred staying home with 

your child.” . - tt * 

“Why Colonel,” said Heater, m a manner 

slightly petulant, from feverish and nervous irri¬ 
tability “don’t you knowl ihd want to stay home, 
but you wouldn’t consent to it? Don’t you hnoiv 
that you insisted on my coming to chaperone Ju- 
liette, because she was anxious to be here?” ^ ^ 

“ So I did. Very well; then I will not insist 
upon your coining again, since it puts you in such 
a bad humor as to make you forget the commonest 

respect duo me." . i t i 

“ Dear Ernest, forgive me if you think I spoke 
petulantly. I aui ^ humor, but I am 

faint and*^ feverish, and every nerve in my body 
seems quivering; my eyes are dim, and my head 
swims. Please let me go home.” 

t( picavenfl!” exclaimed Colonel Dent, with start¬ 
ling energy, “if there is not Juliette tete-a-tae 
with Murray in the alcove. Hester! no languish¬ 
ing and whining now; take.my arm, and come and 
join them.” 

Hester arose, and he drew her hand through 
his arm, and began to wind through the crowd. 
Suddenly he felt Hester lean heavily against him, 
and, when he turned to know the reason, ho saw 
that she had fainted. Lifting her up lightly, he 
retraced hia steps, and found his way to an inner 
room where he laid her on a couch. Others had 
seen her sink, also; and when a few inquired— 

“Who is sick?” 

“ Some one has fainted; who is it ?” 

They replied— 

“ Oh! no one. The young girl that came with 
the Dents.” 

As soon as he had laid ITcsler down, Colonel 
Dent threaded his way through the crowd to 
seek Juliette; and, finding her, said, in a low 
voice— 

“ Miss Summers, my wife is ill. Will you re¬ 
turn home with us now?” 

“Yes! Where is she? Take me to Hester.” 

When they returned to the room where Hester 
^ad been loft, they found their hostess, Madame 
-, and a physician, who happened to be pres¬ 
ent, in attendance upon her. Hester was sup¬ 
ported in the arms of a domestic, who from time 
to time wiped her lips with a handkerchief. 

“It is only a faint from the heat of the room. 
She will recover soon,” said Colonel Dent, com¬ 
ing np- 

“It is a severe hemorrhage of tho lungs, sir,'’ 
said the physician, pointing to the handkerchief 
in the hands of the domestic. 

“ How shall we get her home ?” inquired Colo¬ 

nel Dent. 

“ She must remain just where she is, sir. To 
remove the young lady would kill her.” 

Juliette’s color came and went, as she gazed 
upon the pale, sharp features of her friend, and 
she said to herself— 

“ I thought so—I said so; but it has come even 
sooner than I thought. Strange, that Colonel 
Dent never seevied to suspect this.” 

“ The lady must be taken home,” said Colonel 
Dent. “I, too, have some little medical expe¬ 
rience, and I know this lady’s constitution. I will 
have her t.aken homo.” 

And he went out to order the c-arringe. 

“ It will kill her,” said the physician. 

“ Indeed it will,” agreed Madame-. 

" “Do you think so?”inquired Juliette. 

“No doubt of it, madam,” said the doctor. 

In twenty minutes from this, Hester was laid 
upon her own bed. The physician, Colonel Dent, 
Miss Summers, Mrs. Nichols, and Minny, were 
grouped around her. The hemorrhage had ceased, 
but He.ster lay apparently dying. The physician 
held her wrist, but could scarcely detect a pulsa¬ 
tion ; and, from time to time, he stooped over, to 
listen for her low and almost imperceptible breath- 
iug. As Mrs, Nichols stood next him, lie whis- 


them, keeping his eyes fixed npon hers with tho 
power of the loadstone. 

Juliette felt herself under the intiuenco of a 
spirit and a passion, oven mightier than her own. 
She shuddered, and tried to draw her hands away. 
Hie grasp tightened. His fingers encircled her 
wrists, like red-hot fetters, while hik eyes, fixed 
upon her, hold her in a spell. 

“ Juliette, I love you!” 

“ This is wrong. This is wicked. Let go my 
hands, Colonel Dent!” 

“Juliette, I love you!” 

“ You shock me! You insult me! Release me 
this moment!” 

“Juliette, I love you !” persisted Ernest Dent, 
drawing her towards him. 

“ You alarm me! You frighten me to death! 
You are mad! Let me go this instant, Colonel 
Dent,” exclaimed Juliette, struggling violently to 
free herself. 

“I love you, Juliette! Love! Pshaw! that 
is not the word. People love every day. Juliette, 

I am delirious with the thought of you ! I am 
mad for you, Juliette! And, come what will, I 
will have you, Beautiful Rapture I” 

“ Let me go! Let me go! I say, or I will bring 
the bouao about your cars!” exclaimed Juliette, 
in extreme terror. 

“ Bring the world about my ears! I hold your 
hands in mine; I am gazing in your eyes; and, 
though the stars should fall, I will not release 
you. or take off my gaze, Beautiful Captive!” 

“Y'ou arc mad! Consider your obligations! 
Consider your prospects!” gasped Juliette, taking 
breath. 

“Itell you, Bewildering Joy! that I see but 
one thing in the universe; and, though the earth 
should roll from beneath our feet, and the heavens 
should recede and leave us alone in space, I would 
not release you! I would not be severed from 
you!” 

“Colonel Dent, you should blush for your¬ 
self!” said Miss Summers, in a tone of withering 
scorn. “ This is ungenerous, unmanly, cruel!” 

“ And my love is* cruel! exacting, fierce, and 
cruel! If 1 were about to die this moment, Ju-* 
liette, I should kill you, lest any one else should 
have you. If I were condemned to eternal mis¬ 
ery, I should try to draw your spirit down to per¬ 
dition with mine, from the love I bear you!” ex¬ 
claimed he, passing his arm around her waist. 

Juliette darted her head down, quick as light¬ 
ning, and, setting her teeth in the llesh of his 
hand, bit it to the bone, exclaiming, as the blood 
spouted from the little semi-circle of wounds— 

“ Nowy lunatic! will you release me ?” 

“ Beautiful Vixen !—«£>, Bite again, Juliette, 
f like it!” 

Miss Summers changed her tactics. Melting 
into a sea of tears, she murmured, in .tones of 
sweetest, clearest melody— 

“ Let-mc go, Ernest; pray let me go. I will 
come and talk to you by and by, when I am more 
composed. Let me go, Ernest. See! I am in your 
power, but you would not hurt one so weak as I 


» 


am. 

This subdued him. Releasing her, he said— 

“ Go, Juliette. Y'ou can make me do anything! 
I am’your slave! your dog, Juliette! I only wish 
to grovel at your feet.” 

“ From whence I would spurn and spit at you!” 
said Miss Summers, ns she cleared' the room. 
“ Ugh! how disgusting a grand pfljrioa renders a 
man!” 

She gained her own apartment, and sat down 
to still the beating of her heart, saying to her¬ 
self: “YVell, wclll I did not expect this! He has 
no more self-control than a child. Heavens! I 
have raised a tempest, roused a lion, fired a pow¬ 
der magazine, invoked a demon ! YVhat shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? With this coward heart of 
mine, too 1 succumbing too soon. Traitor heart! 
if you do threaten to betray me I I will tear this 
passion out, and cast it into the fire, sooner than 
it shall interfere with my ambition.” 

[to be continued.] 


pered to her— 

“ Clear the room.” 

So she turned to Colonel Dent, and said— 
“My dear Colonel, you can do no good here.” 
And to Juliette she said— 

“ Mias Summers, my love, you had beat with¬ 
draw with your maid. Go with your young lady, 
Minny; we want silence and darkness here.” 

Minny had been standing at the foot of the bed, 
with her hands clasped tightly upon her chest, 
that heaved and shuddered with suppressed sobs, 
while silent tears overflowed her pale cheeks. 
Forgetting, in extrefne anxiety, her usual timidi¬ 
ty, Minny seized the hand of Mrs. Nichols, and 
gasped out— 

“ Can sbe survive? la she dying? Oh ! tell me, 


tell me.” 

“Hush! hush! We hope she ia not dying. You 
must leave thoi’oom.” 

And all left the room, except Mrs. Nichols and 
the physician. 

The Dents occupied the second floor of the 
house, consisting of several large apartments, and 
one small room immediately above the front paa- 
sage-way, and in front of the stair-lauding. This 
little room had been fitted up by Colonel Dent 
as a small study, where he could retire to read or 
to prepare hia speeches. To this small apartment 
he repaired, after leaving the bedside of his wife. 
Sitting down to a writing-table, he commenced 
revising a manuscript speech, and tried to confine 
his attention to the subject in vain. At last, he 
sat back in his chair, and, covering his eyes with 
his hand, gave himself up to reverie. YVhy could 
ho not finish his manuscript, especially ns the 
speech was expected to be delivered in the Senate 
the next day. YVas it the image of his pale, fad¬ 
ing young wife, extended on her couch of suffer¬ 
ing, perhaps of death, whom he had vowed to cher- 
i.sh “ in sickness as iu health.” that drove away all 
thoughts of political subjects? YVell, perhaps he 
dul think of her externally and remorsefully. It 
could scarcely have been otherwise. But his soul 
was filled with one image—the image of the dark, 
splendid beauty, “like the bright pageant of a 
midnight dream,” whose radiance had dazzled and 
bewildered him the whole evening. 

What a strange and sometimes fearful element 
is fire; a spark falls—a foot set upon it would ex¬ 
tinguish it; but the spark is left to ignite—it be¬ 
comes a blaze; a little water would quench it— 
but the blaze spreads into a sheet of flame; the 
flame extends to a general conflagration. Many 
a dear homestead—the abode of industry, pence, 
and love; many a fair mansion—the scene of fam¬ 
ily affection and social and friendly festivity ^ 
many a council chamber—the arena of wisdom and 
talent, political and patriotic debate; many air 
humble house of pr.aycr, and many a lofty cathe¬ 
dral, is laid in the dust; and a city it has taken a 
cycle of centuries to build, in a day is reduced to 
ashes. And even such a strange and fearful 
thing is passion: a forbidden object is seen, ad¬ 
mired, wished for; a little government of tho 
thought would correct the wish; but tho object is 
agreeable to the imagination—it is recalled, con¬ 
templated, until the vague wish becomes a distinct 
and strong desire. Self-control might even now 
arrest the progress of the evil, but the secret im¬ 
age of contemplation is very dear, and to the daz¬ 
zled and delirious vision of passion and imagina® 
tion it has become almost sacred. The heart is 
the consecrated temple of worship; the idol is 
enshrined in its holy of holies; the thoughts arc 
the fruits that bow before it, and integrity and 
happiness are the sacrifice laid npon the altar. 
Thus the illusion that commenced with a light 
dalliance of imagination, ends in an impetuous 
and irresistible passion; and the wisdom and vir¬ 
tue it has taken half a lifetime to acquire, is in an 
hour destroyed by the fire of passion. Yes, a 
strange element is .fire; a household deity when 
it glows upon the domestic hearth, drawing around 
its genial warmth tho home circle—a household 
demon, when, breaking through all restraint, it 
wraps that home in flumes, and reduces it to ash¬ 
es. And a strange dementis love—thatspiritual 
fire; a heavenly influence when it unites, per¬ 
vades, and blesses a family^ circle; a diabolioal 
agency, when, allured beyond its legitimate bounds 
by a forbidden object, it endangers or consum¬ 
mates the destruction of family confidence, peace, 
and union. 

How long remained Ernest Dent with his 
hand shutting the light from his eyes, while his 
mind was lost in reverie? Until imagination 
had inflamed the passions. And then Satan, ever 
ready to cooperate, sent Juliette into tho room. 
The door had opened softly, and the aubject-of his 
thoughts stood before him, ero he was aware. 

“ Miss Summers!” exclaimed he, in surprise; 

“ why, I thought yon had gone to rest long ago!” 

“ Thought I had gone to rest, Colonel ? What, 
with one dear friend sick and suffering, and anoth¬ 
er, equally dear, anxious and watching! I saw 
the light in your stndy, and I have come to bring 
you news of Hester’s state,” 

“ How is she ?” 

“ Better. JShe is sleeping. And now that you 
know this, betake yourself to rest, Colonclj for 
day is dawning, and, before the noon of this day, 

I believe you are expected to speak upon that 
bill.” 

“Yes,” said Ernest Dent, looking at her in- 
t^tly; “ but, Miss Summers, would you have me 
leave the bedside of a sick, perhaps a dying 
wife to make a speech in the Senate? Would 
you Wve me do this, XuUette?” 

“ What would a Senator hw done?” 

asked Juliette, with an irradiated countenance. 

“True. You have a Roman spirit, Miss Sum¬ 
mery You should be a Senator’s wife, Juliette.” 

Mito Sammers looked up. His eyes caught 
^d HolinhM'fited, as the ma^et holds 
the I needle., .^ei attempted to withdraw. He 
ettfw hey wrists with his burning hands, find held 
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THE BLACK VAIL. 

OSLYN HALL, like the castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty, had waked into life 
this Summer, and was filled with Sum¬ 
mer guests. 

It was a sunny, languid afternoon, 
hut through the Hall and the beauti¬ 
fully decorated grounds resounded the 
busy hum of preparation for the eve¬ 
ning’s festivities, 

Erie Koslyn, distingnS, handsome, 
•'rich beyond his peers,” had but 
‘lately returned from Europe, and the 
evening^s f Ue and masquerade, besides 
amusing his guests, served as greeting to the country 
magnates. 

A carriage rolled up the avenue containing the last in- 
tallment of Summer guests—Mrs. Donald Sabyn and her 
daughter Lucille, a demoiselle of only sixteen years, but 
lovely as if sixteen hundred years had distilled the essence 
of loveliness and lavished it all on her. 

Mrs. Donald Sabyn • considered Lucille in purely a busi¬ 
ness light, and meant to buy with her beauty the richest 
Bon-in-law in the land—^Erle Eoslyn, if possible—and, like 
Napoleon, tho word “impossible ” was not in her dic¬ 
tionary. 

So she entered Eoslyn Hall, and allowed herself to be 
conducted to her apartments with tho air of propriotress- 
in-obief, 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, ns she passed a lady in the 
hall. “ My dearest I” ejaculated the other lady, and both 
embraced with effusion, while a young lady nearly smoth¬ 
ered Lucille with kisses and bore her away in triumph. 



“And Hortense is with you, I see,” she said; “the 
dear girl I Beauty is of so little value compared with her 
many lovable traits,” 

“And many lovable dollars,”laughed Mrs. Estel. “Yes, 
my dear friend, we shall find that to be truo,” 

This was a positive menace, and Mrs. Sabyn felt it so, 
taking time to prepare anotlier cup ot tea before she an¬ 
swered : 

“Speaking of dollars,” she remarked, “how immensely 
wealthy Erie Eoslyn is ! Eeally, what any one else con¬ 
sidered a fortune would seem almost nothing to him,” 

That touched the weak point in Mrs. Eatel’s armor, for 
money was all poor, thin little Hortense had to recom¬ 
mend her. 

But, secure in the thought that Mrs, Sabyn would sell 
her very soul for Hortense’s half million, she rose to leave 
her dearest friend to her beauty-sleep for the evening’s 
balk 

Meantime Hortense, who did not possess a share in her 
mother’s diplomacy, and who did possess a consuming 
envy of every hoir’s-breadth of Lucille’s beauty, bad only 
accompanied her as far as the door of her apartment. 

There she gave her into the hands of her maid, the 
housekeeper’s pretty little granddaughter, Dora, compla¬ 
cently thinking, as she hastened away, that Lucille’s 
mother could never, never afford to buy her a masquerada 
costume as handsome as her own, not to mention her dia¬ 
monds. 

Dora admired her lovely young mistress most fervently 
at the first glance, and said, impulsively, “Oh, how glad I 
am they let me bo your maid instead of Miss Horten se’s !” 

And Lucille smiled on her little admirer of just her owu 
age, and was glad, too. She threw herself on a low coucb, 
in obedience to her mother’s strict commands to lie down 
at once and sleep till evening. 

Her eyes wandered round the sumptuously furnished 
room, and finally fastened themselves, as if spellbound, on 
the portrait of a wonderfully handsome man. 

“Dora, who is that ?” she asked, her eyes fixed on^the 
proud, commanding eyes in the portrait, “ Is it the like¬ 
ness of a real person ?” 

“ Oh, Miss Lucille,” said Dora, suspending her opera¬ 
tions on the masses and billows of curling golden hair, 
“haven’t you ever seen him ? Don’t you know that is 
Mr. Erie ?” 

Lucille still gazed like one fascinated, 

“Is he really as handsome as that, Dora ?” she asked, 
dreamily. “I suppose all the ladies just adore him ?” 

“Oh, Miss Liicille,” said Dora, excitedly ; “how I’d 
like to tell you; but your mamma said I was to brush, 
your hair, and make you go to sleep,” 

“Never mind,” said Lucille, regardless for once of her 
mamma’s commands ; “you’d like to teU me what ?” 

Dora began softly brushing out the golden tangles, but 
at great disadvantage, for Lucille persisted in turning htr 


Mrs. Donald Sabyn and her dearest foe—they had long 
been society rivals—seated themselves comfortably and 
began to sip tho tea the housekeeper had sent up to them. 

“ My dear Mrs. Estel, to think of meeting you here 1” 
said Mrs. Sabyn, in tones of warmest affection, yet seem- 
iug to express—“ to think of you?’ gaining admittance to 
Eoslyn Hall !’^ I: 

“Yes, dearest; and may this prove as pleasant a Sum¬ 
mer to us as last,” returned Mrs, Estol, unflinchingly, 

Mrs, Sabyn drank a deep draught of tea to cover her 
discomfiture. That pleasant Summer bad witnessed a 
social triumph for Mrs. Estel, and almost a defeat for her 
own proud self. She placed the empty cup in its saucer, 
with an affectionate glance at her adversary. 


head to look at the portrait to listen eagerly. 

“ You know you asked. Miss Lucille, “didn’t the youug 
ladies adore him ?* I’ve lived here four years—ever since 
I was twelve—and I know there’s not a lady in all this 
county would dare adore him—would eZore to,” she re¬ 
peated, impressively, while Lucille’s fringed violets of eyes 
changed from darkest blue to black, with questioning in¬ 
terest, . ^ ■ 

' "Why hot ?” she asked, gazing again into the haughty, 
handsome eyes, that seemed to hold hers if she tried to 
look away. “ Perhaps he has taken a vow never to marry ; 
or perhaps he loves some beautiful princess, and would 
never deign to notice other women.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Lucille,” said Dora, “and there never 
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* ^as a prinoesa half so beantifnl as yoa; but I scarcely 
dare tell you ; my grandmother has forbidden.” 

“ Oh, Dora, you must tell now,” Xjucille half-pleaded, 
half-demanded ; “ PH never tell any one, and I want to 
hnow this very minute. Why don’t they dare love him 

‘*WelI, then, Miss Lucille,” said Dora, in a half-whisper, 
loohiog toward the picture, round which the shadows had 
gathered, till only the eyes seemed to live and glow, 
‘Hhey know something terrible will happen to them if 
they do. Before Mr. Erie went to Europe, five years ago, 
the Hall was full of visitors just as it is now, and one lady 
especially that Mr. Erie paid attention to, and who was 
desperately in love with him, any one could see. They 
all dared love him then, and they did, too, for he was just 
like a king, so handsome and grand. People do say that 
this lady and her relatives proposed to him, for he never 
eaemed to care much for her, and in no hurry to fix the 
wedding-day; but it was fixed at last, and sncli prepara¬ 
tion this county never saw. The week before there was to 
he a grand ball here, and she was to stay at the Hall. She 
seemed so happy at the ball, and so desperately in love, 
poor thing! People pitied her afterward when they re¬ 
membered it. Well, the night after that ball everybody 
was tired, and went to bed early ; but about midnight the 
guests in the west wing, where her rooms were, heard the 
most dreadful moaning, sobbing screams. Her door was 
fastened tight, and couldn’t be opened till her father and 
Mr. Erie broke it down, and there the poor young lady 
lay, all tied down to the bed, with a stream of blood run¬ 
ning from her shoulder. There was a little dagger lying 
near her with a paper fastened to it, and the window was 
opened, as if some one had escaped that way ; and caught 
on the blind was a long black vail. They say Mr. Erie 
snatched the paper and dagger and kept them, and the 
vail, too. After the wound had been dressed (it was not 
dangerous, after all), he sent every one away except her 
folks, and they talked there till almost morning, but no 
one ever knew what about. The guests all left the next 
day, and right after that we heard the match was broken 
off, and the young lady had gone into a convent in spite of 
all her family could do or say. Then Mr. Erie went to 
Europe, and all sorts of stories began to get round. 
People remembered how, once before, a real rich, pretty 
young lady had been almost engaged to Mr, Erie, and 
something she never would explain made her refuse ever 
to see him again, though she grew pale and thin, and 
seemed perfectly broken-hearted ; and then, when this 
new trouble came out, her mother told some things, and 
people half-guessed others, till a story flew round all 
through the county—the story that every one beHeves to 
this day.” 

The very last gleam of light came in through the dark¬ 
ened window, and onco more the proud, commanding 
e^es met Lucille’s, bnt the shadows had softened the com¬ 
mand, and made it seem like entreaty. 

The gleam of light faded, and made the corners of the 
room seem darker than before. Dora drew near the 
couch, half nervously, and went on in a whisper : 

“There is something—a womau or a spirit, the village 
people say a spirit—that watches Mr, Erie wherever he is. 
It is tall, dressed in black, and its head always wrapped in 
a long, thick black vail. Mr, Erie may go where he 
pleases, and do what he likes among gentlemen, but when¬ 
ever he pays the least attention to a lady, this Black Vail, 
as they call it, begins bo seen near him, and as the 
affair goes on, further and further, it is seen oftener and 
oftener, till-” 

The sentence ended in a horrified little shriek, os the 
hall-door slowly creaked and opened. 


It was the housekeeper, and as she came forward Lucille 
let go Dora’s hand, which she had grasped in her sudden 
panic, and Dora began to brush the golden hair most 
assiduously. 

“Dora,” said she, sternly, “you have waked Mias Sabyn 
with your foolish screaming. Go down-stairs at once, and 
leave your mistress to finish her sleep.” 

Dora started to obey, but was called back when Lucille 
protested vehemently she could not sleep au instant if left 
there alone. 

“ Oh, Dora,” she whispered, laughing nervously as the 
housekeeper went down the stairs, “if she had made you 
go I should have seen a ghost with a black vail on the 
very next minute. When she opened the do6r so slowly I 
was sure she was the real Black Vail herself—weren’t 
you ?” 

But Dora, in dire fear of another and more trustworthy 
maid being appointed in her stead, coaxed and beguiled 
Lucille into shutting her eyes, and at least seeming to bo 
asleep by the next time the housekeeper passed the door. 

By twelve that night the masked ball was at its height, 
and even by frequenters of the county family balls in pre¬ 
vious days was pronounced a marked success. 

All the county magnates were there in full force, and the 
rich, fantastic dresses made a brilliant show in the great 
decorated ballrooms. 

Erie Roslyn, handsomer, more distingue, more lionized 
than ever, was conspicuous everywhere, his tall, splendid 
figure making all other men seem slender, weak and un¬ 
developed beside him. Among the gayly tricked out 
maskers, he only seemed more grandly handsome in his 
simple, yet artistic costume, and the jeunesse dorm of the 
county ground their teeth as they noted how every fair 
mask seemed to have no eyes save for BioUard Coear do 
Lion. 

And when, *to the' accompaniment of his harp, he sang 
the tender and loving ballad “in the language of oo and 
oi,” his popularity knew no bounds. Poor little Hortenao 
could only stand, as near him as ^possible, staring at his 
magnificent and wonderful eyes. 

Poor little Sultana I all the jewels on her thin brown 
shoulders and arms only made more painfully conspicuous 
the sharp elbows and collar-hones of littlo Miss Million, as 
she had already been dubbed. 

Erie had good-naturedly danced with her twice, thus 
raising her to the seventh heaven of bliss, and causing 
Mrs. Estelle’s heart to beat high with hope. Mrs. Donald 
Sabyn had not yet appeared. Finally, when the arrivals 
had long since ceased, and every one was ready for a fresh 
sensatiorf, she was announced, Queen something or other, 
no one eared what—for, at her side stood such a vision of 
beauty, that all eyes were drawn to it. “'Water Sprite,” 
announced the usher, loudly, as she glided in. 

Mrs, Estel shut her teeth tight and whispered in Erie’s 
ear that that girl had not a cent to call her own, and must 
have begged or stolen the money to buy her dress. 

But Erie heeded her not, gazing with half unwilling ad* 
miration at the rounded figure, which had a swaying grace 
and a lithe beauty all its own. Other women imagined, 
all at once, that their dresses seemed commonplace and 
old style. Where had she found that strangely-fashioned 
robe, so purely white, among all the other white dresses— 
and so filmy that it seemed like layer upon layer of soft 
cloud folded about her. Her arms and shoulders escaped 
from it in pearly softness and fairness, the white clouds 
only enhancing their beauty. In her hand she carried a 
little harp, twisted over with water-lilies, and her wonder¬ 
ful hair fell about her in most artistic carelessness, caught 
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here and there with pearls and coraL Srle Boslyn, thirty The waltz masio began, wailing and sad like the plaint 
years old, cynical, 62asd, and something more, found of a broken heart, till Lnoille's eyes had tears in them, 
himself thinking he.would like.to kiss all those golden and Erie looked reckless and desperate, os if he would 
tendrils one by one. defy his fate. 

Bat, uttering a French m^dediction at snoh folly under They waltzed through the very last sobbing, sighing 
his breath, he calmly advanced to greet them as host, and note of music, unoonscions of time or place ; and when 
as coolly requested the pleasure of a waltz with the Water the dancers crowded round them with a tanning fire of 
Sprite, as if it had been poor little Hortense, thin and small talk, Lucille felt as if she had been in another world 
brown. But in spite of himself, waltzing with this spirit and come back to one infinitely inferior, 
of grace and beauty thrilled him—the slow swell of blue j Mrs. Donald Sabyn, the astute generalissimo, appeared 
waves, the light swaying of the flower on its stem, seemed and bore off her lovely Water Sprite in the very flush of 
embodied in her movements—the contrast strong, indeed, her triumph, Lucille had been the success of the eve- 


wi t h the 
stdreb typed 
swing of other 
waltzers. But 
Mrs. Do':iald 
Sabyn was an 
astnte gene¬ 
ral, and had 
planned her 
cam paigu 
well. 

That was 
the only waltz' 
he had before 
the unmask¬ 
ing—and, af¬ 
ter a certain 
resolve he had . 
taken not: to 
go near her 
again, it was 
at least rather 
singular - he . 
should find 
himself writ¬ 
ing his name 
ou her tablets 
for a waltz. 

They were 
all in the con¬ 
servatory as 
the waltz . 
begun, and 
Lucille had' 
not yet ; re¬ 
moved her 
mask. Two 
by two, the . 
crowd danced 
away and left . 
them — some- ^ 
thing ailed 
the fastening 
of the little 
mask, and 

when it dropped off, they were alone. She gave a half- 
shy glance upward and could not withdraw her eyes—his 
own, fllled with wondering admiration, like the eyes in 
the portrait, seemed to draw and constrain hers. 

She heard a slight rustle among the thick leaves, and 
started with a little shiver, fully expecting to see a black- 
vailed figure with a dagger—^had she but known the rus¬ 
tling was caused by Mrs, Donald Sabyn as she heaved a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

'When she looked again at Erie, she was frightened at 
the pallor-on his face, and the gravity with which he 
offered her his arm. 


ning, and af¬ 
ter she had 
gone the ball 
seemed tame 
and weari¬ 
some to more 
than one of 
the gilded 
youth of the 
county, 
Hortense 
went to her 
room, tore off 
her blazing, 
nn suitable 
diamonds, and 
flung them on 
the floor, 

‘*I hate 
her!” she 
cried to her 
mother. “I’d 
give my whole 
half million 
to see her ns 
ugly as I am.” 

The n c x t 
morning tbe 
. guests to the 
Hall strayed 
in, one after 
another, to a 
twelve o’clock 
breakfast. 
Erie was on 
hand betimes, 
witty and 
. courteous to 
all his guests, 
pityingly at- 
tentive to 
poor little 
Hortense, who 
regarded him 
devouringly 

from the opposite side of the table, and who looked much 
better than when en. costume as Sultana. 

He found himself watching the door through which 
Luoille must enter, wishing, yet dreading, to see her. 
Determined to orush at once the feeling that would come 
into his heart for her, ho hoped that to see her in pale, 
languid and drooping contrast to lost night’s bright beauty 
might make him his own indifferent self once more, 
j Finally, when ho had given them up, the door opened, 

I and the generalissimo appeared. Erie’s hand trembled as 
he passed tbe olives to Hortense, and inwardly enraged at 
, himself, he bowed calmly to the advancing generalissimo. 
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and still more calmly- to the bright young beauty at her 
side. 

The fair, sweet morning itself was not more fair and 
sweet than she, with her starry, long-fringed eyes and 
delicate, changing color. 

Erie looked at her, and looked and looked again, with an 
admiration he tried no longer to conceal, "Why should he 
not admire her ? he thought. She seemed so different 
from other girls, so much less susceptible and sentimental 
—really, she paid no more attention to him than to the 
other men ! 

Just for once, ho resolved, he would indulge himself, 
and forget that he had better not. So he wandered out 
on the terrace with her, looked as much as he pleased into 
the sweet, wondering, girlish eyes, admired her beautiful 
hands as she played with the flowers, and even held one in 
his own to pluck out a cruel little thorn which had dared 
to lodge itself in the 'soft flesh. 

His own hand trembled, but hers was cool and passive, 
and her lovely eyes met his unthinkingly, for, uncon¬ 
sciously, liuoille had some of the generalissimo's tact, and 
would not bo as sentimental as Hortense when she saw how 
it disgusted him. But in her heart she adored him 
already with a girl's first love—a depth of feeling society 
belles may only remember and never experience. 

Two days later a riding-party was formed at Erie's 
request, who no longer desired to become disenchanted 
with Lucille, and was already as proud of her beauty as 
before he bad feared it. 

But the severest critic must have been disarmed as she 
appeared in dark-blue velvet habit and snowy plumes, the 
very queen of equestriennes. 

The party dashed on through the park avenues, and 
Erie and Lucille, riding more slowly, soon lost sight of 
them. They rode on in silence, neither speaking, 

Erie loved Lucille most passionately by this time, and 
made no effort against it, but knowing as he did the inex¬ 
orable hand which held him from her, a sadness too deep 
for words filled his heart Lucille could not but see the 
pallor and repressed emotion of his face, and the sweet 
pity and unconscious love that shone in her eyes were 
almost more than he could bear. 

Lucille had made some remark about the beautiful park 
in which they were riding, and which had belonged to the 
Koslyns Ihrongh so many generations. 

"Yes," assented Erie, half-abstractedly ; "but when I 
die it passes to another family. I am and shall be the last 
of the name,” 

Lucille looked at him wonderingly, ( 

He sprang from his saddle to arrange a refraotory 
bnoklo, and, instead of remounting, walked restlessly to 
and fro. He threw his arm over her horse's neck and 
looked up into her face. 

"Lucille,” he said, "you are my own true little friend, 

I know—why should not I call you Lucille ?" 

"Yes, why not ?" responded Lucille, faintly. 

“ Lucille,” he began again, his voice low with intensity 
of repressed feeling, his dark, handsome face stormy with 
emotion, "if I loved a girl, the loveliest creature on this 
wide earth—so beautiful even the dumb brutes must wor¬ 
ship her—if I loved her with a force and passi'^ n your 
girlish heart could never know, as X do, my darling I”—his 
face turned white and his eyes burned like the eyes in the 
portrait—"oh* my own little Lucille—1 should pray God 
to kill her or kill me before she learned to love me 1” 

A slight stir in the low brush, and there stood close at 
Erie’s side a tall figure wrapped from head to foot in 
black. 

Lucille's horse reared, plunged, dashed frantically 


away, she knew not where. When she next became con¬ 
scious of time or place, she was in her room, her mother 
bending over her, white and anxious, Dora weeping 
quietly at the foot of the bed, and the doctor looking 
grave as he felt her pulse. 

Strange to say, she was scarcely hurt— one of her white 
wrists was sprained, but the shook to her nerves made her 
weak and ill. 

"But poor Mr. Erie !” said Dora, pitifully, one day— 
" so white and still, and so sorry for you I The visitors 
have all gone, even Miss Hortense and her mammn, 
though those two staid until ha almost sent them away, 
and now he hts rooms in this same wing, and makes them 
tell him every hour if you are better." 

Lucille hid her face in the pillow to cry for very happi¬ 
ness to think he cared so much, and sorrow that she must 
go away and never see him any more. She wished she 
might speak to him if she must leave him for ever. 
Surely it would not be wrong to see him only once more, 
and bid him good-by. 

The next day she was carried down-stairs, and aa aho 
reclined in a great armchair, white and lovely as a snow¬ 
drop, Erie came and sat beside her, ■ 

" My poor little Lucille," said he, bending toward her, 
"do you hate me for having been the cause of all this ?’* 
Hate him ! Lucille looked up quickly, and before his 
dark, splendid eyes would let hers go, he seemed satisfied 
without an answer. 

" Lucille,” he whispered, presently, a cloud coming 
over his face, " what frightened the horses that day ?” 

"Oh, that terrible thing !*’ she cried, white and trem¬ 
bling. " What was it ?" 

" The villagers call it a spirit. I wish it were," said 
Erie, bitterly. " Lucille, that terrible thing is my wife !’’ 

" Oh, Erie; Erie I" moaned Lucille, covering her face, 
"is it really true ? Then I must not love you any more !" 

"Not love me any more, my own darling ?" said Erie, 
through his shut teeth. " No, do not love me ; but I 
shall love you while I live," 

And as the generalissimo entered, overflowing witli 
siniles and sweet words, he rushed from the room, ready 
to kill himself or his black-vailed Wiffl* llA AfivAil imf: 
which. 

Lucille had not needed a nurse for several nights, and 
this night Dora insisted that she be allowed to take enro of 
her beloved little mistress alone. Erie made objection 
immediately, but it was overruled, and the matter was 
thus arranged. 

About midnight, Erie, watching breathlessly in the cor¬ 
ridor near her door, heard a long, low scream, which 
almost stilled the blood in his veins. Others heard it, too, 
and in an instant the corridor was fnlL 
Erie broke the door unaided with one mighty blow, and 
before the others had time to adjust their eyes to the new 
tableau, he was in the middle of the room in a desperate 
struggle with something long, lithe and black, that had 
the strength and suppleness of a panther, and its ferocity. 

Two servants joined them before the strife had lasted 
ten seconds, and pinioned the struggling wild-cat to the 
floor. 

The long black vail was twisted aside, disclosing to the 
servants a face familiar, though distorted and almost 
demoniac with passion—the face of a village girl who 
had disappeared tan years before and never been heard of 
since. 

The servants loosed their hold in surprise. Quick as 
thought she stabbed Erie twice, inflicting what seemed 
mortal wounds, and then, with one fearful blow after an¬ 
other, drove the dagger into her throat and heart, and 
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* died a smile of exultation on her lips. Erie sprang 
up, bleeding and weak, in the endeavor to spore Lucille 
the sight of such horrors. He staggered and almost fell 
as he saw that her bed was empty. 

•* There, dear Mr. Erie—there she is, all safe,” sobbed 
pora, pointing to her own little couch. “She was so 
restless she would change beds with me, and that dreadful 
creature—oh, how thankful I am 1—gave her the chloro¬ 
form instead of ms.” 

Gently and quietly the servants bore away the poor 
creature whose dreadful death moved them all to pity, and 
cleared the room of all traces of the terrible deed. 

Some hours later Erie Boslyn, his arm in a sling, and 
Mrs. Donald Sabyn stood by the coffin, and looked down 
at the hard face, that seemed filled with hate even in 
death. 

Mrs. Sabyn looked questioningly at Erie, 

“She was my wife,” he responded, laconically; “I 
married her twelve years ago, after her mother had given 
me drugged liquor. When she found I would never own 
her as my wife, slie consented to keep the matter secret in 
consideration of all the money she wanted. She vowed 
if I ever loved any woman, she would kill her. Oh, Lu¬ 
cille I” he groaned, sinking on his knees and covering his 
face—“oh, my angel! if she had killed you!” and he 
gave a sob that seemed to tear his heart. 

“There, Erle^there, my dear hoy,” said Mrs. Donald 
Sabyn, soothingly; “ Lucille is safe, and she loves you. 
Come, we will go to her.” 

On that evening Erie told her, the happiest betrothed 
in all the land, the whole sad story. And instead of 
thinking of her own peril, she sobbed and shivered, and 
said, as he had said: 

“ Oh, my doling I if she had killed you /” 

The dead woman was buried near the grave of her 
mother, who had lain there.mai^y6ars. 

The county magnates foretold all manner of evU for 
Lucille as well os Erie. The servants had kept their 
master’s secret faithfully, and not for many years was the 
true story of the Black Vail made known. 

And those who had prophesied evil for the lovers wei^ 
amazed and discomfited to find as time went on that Erie 
Boslyn could dare to love, marry, and he the happiest 
man in Christendom, without the slightest interference 
from the Black Vail. 
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THE CAREER OF MRS. OSBORNE: Part 2 
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‘‘ Did you impress on them that 
they couldn’t come again for a week?” 

Jane looked years younger as the 
door shut on them. She had forgot¬ 
ten all about Winnie. 

“I did,” morosely. “I—I shall 
rather miss them.” 

But Mrs. George Wilton only gazed 
radiantly at her reflection as she took 
the pins out of her hair. After all, 
it was very easy to “lam aloose,” and 
Mrs. Osborne was very useful and 
easy to manage. 

“I’m sorry I said she was made 
up,” she murmured, repentantly, to 
her glass; “so ungrateful!” And 
she laughed just as Sarah had laughed 
when the freedom of the flat dawned 
on her. 

VII 

Mrs. Osborne came late to the 
Duchess of Aston’s dance, the dance 
that the Hon. William Craven O’Hara 
had scorned because Miss Sarah Eger- 
ton refused cards for it. It was 
rather a pity, since thus he could 
have triumphantly disproved Mrs. 
George Wilton’s slurs on her smart 
relation. Yes, Mrs. Osborne was beau¬ 
tiful. To know it you had only to 
look at the women’s faces of dark 
envy, of blank wretchedness, as she 
passed by them. There was youth in 
her exquisite grace, but there was no 
simplicity. She was exotic, fine, 
strangely sumptuous and unmodern; 
her face a face that might have 
smiled on dead men out of Circe’s 
window in strange lands long ago; 
cut exquisitely, as to show the gods 
what a woman’s face could be. The 
color of it was like azalea flowers, 
creaming into the pink that is the 
pink of dawn, not of roses. She car¬ 
ried her brown head high, with a 
curious backward loll of it on a flaw¬ 
less throat, and under her slow lids 
shone the eyes of a woman to whom 
the world is very young. 

At least a man who knew her 
thought so. The woman next him 
was only wondering why Mrs. Osborne 


was not looking radiant triumph and 
provocation at the gathering cloud of 
men. Also, if that plain brown were 
beautiful in hair, it was a pity it cost 
two guineas a week to keep hers 
Titian red. 

“What?” She was absent enough 
to be irritable, but hastily recovered 
herself. “ Perfectly exquisite, is she 
not?” 

‘ ‘ A woman whose mouth is scarlet 
and not crimson goes far,” murmured 
the man who had been thinking of 
Circe, and promptly he went far him¬ 
self—to Mrs. Osborne’s very elbow. 
Her foamy skirts, that were gold- 
threaded lace on dawn-yellow chiffon, 
on something pale flame under that, 
brushed his foot. The cost of them 
would have kept Jane Wilton in West 
Kensington for a month. The faint, 
keen scent from them pleased the 
man, just as did the ineffable smart¬ 
ness, the grace and air of their wearer. 
His face was impassive, chilly, as 
she turned and saw him. 

“ There’s no supper yet,” she said, 
with a laugh. “I wonder why.” 
Her face was lovely as she laughed, 
even if the sorceress look in it was 
intensified. 

Everyone else laughed, too. 

“ Ask the Duke,” said a man. 

“Is he more truthful than his 
equerry? I,” placidly, “don’t like 
equerries.” 

“ He’s more patient,” said the 
equerry, slowly. “ To-night, at least, 
he’s waited an hour.” 

“Oh, not for me! Nobody ever 
waits for me,” serenely. But the 
equerry was gone. 

Royalty, simple-mannered and ra¬ 
ther'injured, was at her side. Mrs. 
Osborne liked Royalty, who was a 
gentleman, as all Royalties are not. 
She smiled as she went away with 
him, looked her loveliest as she sat 
beside him at a table where even the 
Duchess ceased from troubling. If 
the marvel of her eyes was on a hawk¬ 
faced man across the room, no one 
knew it—particularly the man. 

Yet when the Duke was gone he 
was unostentatiously beside her, and 
he laughed as -sh^ spoke tranquilly. 
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Once round the room,” said Mrs. 
Osborne. No one would have known 
she had dressed and come just to waltz 
once round the Duchess’s ballroom in 
Van Ingen’s arms. 

His shoulder was like iron under 
her hand, his coat so near to her 
cheek the dearest thing in the world, 
his strong, easy hold of her—dear 
God! to have had his arm forever 
between her and all others! She 
made him stop, because the sharp 
thought hurt her. 

“In here,” he said. The room 
was empty. “Now sit down and 
let me look at you. I get the most 
awful feeling every now and then 
that you are a dream, and that I’m 
going to wake up.” 

“ If you want to wake!” said j\Irs. 
Osborne. A childish gaiety lighted 
her e 3 ^es. “ It’s too funny,” she said. 
“You and I, who were nobodies, 
poor nobodies—once!” 

“You were always a princess.” 
He had a trick of throwing back his 
head and smiling, his keen eyes very 
sweet. 

Mrs. Osborne’s laugh was as young 
as Jane Wilton’s own. 

“What! When you used to come 
to Aunt Adela’s by the back gate 
before breakfast, and had to run all 
the way home to get past the other 
houses before they woke up? I had 
two hideous cotton frocks she made 
me wear, black with white dots on 
them. No one could look like a 
princess in white dots.” 

“ I wish I’d got up earlier and run 
more!” sharply. “I wish the ship 
that took me away from you had 
never sailed. Do you knowhow I’ve 
always remembered 3 ^ 011 ? In one of 
those cotton frocks, kneeling down 
and picking strawberries. I came 
behind you. You didn’t expect 
me.” 

“ Oh, no!” She made no pretense of 
having forgotten. “ I didn’t expect 
you. I was caught. I was all over 
strawberries. I could have cried.” 

“You were like a princess dressed 
up. It was no surprise to me when I 
found you like this. I knew you’d 
marry. If I hadn’t, I—I think I 
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should have gone back to look for 
you. ” 

Mrs. Osborne’s hand pressed her fan 
a little. 

“Would 3 "ou prefer' the cotton 
frock?” she said, languidly. 

“No, you were made for this! If 
I had gone back-” 

“ It might have been to find you’d 
lost 37 -our taste for cotton.” 

“It’s all the same. It’s you.” 

Somehow Mrs. Osborne remem¬ 
bered what time it was. 

“And—me—is going home,” she 
said, gaily. 

“Do 3^011 know that I—” he rose 
because she did—“ I never danced 
with you in those days? I made a vow 
I’d never dance again till I had the 
girl of my heart in my arms.” 

“Girls are out of fashion,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Osborne, sweetly. She 
had seen her hostess’s frock in the 
doorway, within earshot. 

“ I’ve kept the vow, all the same,” 
he returned, under his’ breath. 

It was the Duke of Aston who put 
Mrs. Osborne in her carriage. When 
she drove away in the May dawn no 
one could have thought her impassive, 
indifferent to success. She put down 
both windows, drank the wine-sweet 
air avidly, wide-nostriled, full of 
pride. Her face was wicked with 
triumph. She, who had picked straw¬ 
berries in her aunt’s garden in a hid¬ 
eous cotton frock, had taken the town 
by storm; had kept the heir to the 
throne waiting till it pleased her to 
arrive; had the desire of her e 3 ’’es, 
the love of her heart within reach, 
when she chose to put out her hand. 
It was for this that she was mad with 
joy. No matter what happened, she 
would never let him go — while he 
wanted her! And she laughed. She 
was sure of him. Poor Jane Wilton, 
with her white frocks, and her Back¬ 
ground! But Jane Wilton was no 
actress, perhaps, and carried her head 
a little forward as Nature put it, and 
let her crimson lips alone. Mrs. Os¬ 
borne of the scarlet lips would have 
the kisses that Jane had never forgot¬ 
ten. 
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With money and unerring taste 
even a furnished house in Eaton 
Place may be made soft-colored 
and individual, a dimly gorgeous 
setting to the loveliest thing in it. 
Mrs. Osborne’s house was that, and 
more. Against silks thick with sil¬ 
ver embroidery, satins worked by 
cloistered nuns for princesses, faint- 
colored like sunsets and pale dawns, 
she shone starlike in her drawing¬ 
room; against brocade hangings, the 
spoils of forgotten palaces, she 
sat at her dinner table. But for 
her bedroom she did not care. 
It was as its owner left it, hideous, 
frankly English; so far, the only 
room in the house that did not mat¬ 
ter. She woke up in it, and laughed 
as she saw that her companion had 
brought the chocolate, instead of her 
maid. 

“ I had a gorgeous time!” she said. 

‘ ‘ I nearly woke you up to tell you of 
it. Oh, why don’t you go about with 
me?” 

The companion laughed. 

“I’m saving money. You said so 
yourself the other day. Here’s the 
paper, all about you 1 And the Ladies’ 
Letter in the World says that ‘ to be 
a Beauty it is apparently only neces¬ 
sary to do one’s hair low and wear 
green shoes. ’ I told you someone 
would spot those shoes. Do look at 
the invitations. Plow shall I answer 
them? Oh, and Lady Alderney says 
she’ll be delighted to present you at 
the Drawing Room!” 

“I’ve no doubt she would,” with 
vigor. “ It would take more than de¬ 
light to get me to Court,” chuckling. 
“ I’m—too American to spend such a 
dull morning. I’ll accept all the nice 
things, though. Lady Lanark’s din¬ 
ner dance—I must go there. Miles 
Van Ingen’s river party, of course. I 
wish you’d come—he said to bring 
you. Three balls, good houses, too; 
two invitations for Ascot week—they 
can wait. I don’t,” thoughtfully, 
“ want to crowd every day till I can’t 
turn round. What’s that?” 

A telegram lay, flimsy and ugly, 
among the smart notes. 

“It was among what I got last 


night. I didn’t show it to you. It’s 
for Saturday week,” cheerfully. 

“I don’t care two straws,” said 
Mrs. Osborne, deliberately. She 
scribbled a list of engagements on 
the back of a card. “On Saturday 
week you and I are going to—to 
Hastings. Nothing can interfere 
with that. You can ‘unavoidable 
absence from town ’ all these. 
They’re nearly all dull. But these—” 
she had put six invitations together 
neatly—“I’ll manage these. I,” 
composedly, “will dovetail them in.” 

They were all places where Miles 
Van Ingen was going. 


VIII 

The flat looked grubby to Mrs. 
George Wilton as she came in. Sarah, 
very heartlessly gay in her best tea 
gown, pitchforked a letter across the 
placid tea table into her sister’s un¬ 
willing hand. 

“Another despatch,” she said. 
“That makes five, counting the tele¬ 
gram. ” 

Jane tore it open, groaned and 
read aloud. 

Dear Jane: We hope to arrive in town 
this afternoon and are looking forward 
to seeing you to-morrow. Will you go 
to our rooms (95, Cromwell road) and 
give our landlady a few last directions ? 
Tell her we shall want dinner at seven, 
soup, fish, whiting or haddock — six 
small ones, Jane—be sure you mention 
six, and small. They must be about 
the size of a herring, and she is to fry 
them. Order a nice vegetable—cauli- 
fiowers are good, especially at night 
after a long journey. We like a plain 
pudding, as I have to be careful what I 
eat. Will you order stewed prunes ?— 
Colonel Wilton likes them. And a pen¬ 
nyworth of fresh cream for me. Order 
a fourpenny loaf of bread. On Sunday 
I have in the morning two tumblerfuls 
of new milk, and two pennyworth of 
cream to last till the afternoon. She must 
get the same quantity fresh in the even¬ 
ing. Now, my dearest Jane, I am. 

With much love. 

Yours affectionately, 

Isabella Wilton. 
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“Do buy them a cow,” said Sarah, 
crossly. “ It would save so much cal¬ 
culation. ” 

“ We shall have to lunch with them 
to-morrow,” Jane announced, forlorn- 
■ ly. 

“But not dine. I will not dine 
there on Sunday night. We are din¬ 
ing with the Osbornes. Will dearest 
Amelia be with them?” 

“ Of course. And I meant to have 
had such a nice Sunday!” wailed 
Jane. 

“Well, don’t let’s go near them.” 

‘‘ We must; at least I must. There’s 
a postscript that they expect us at 
luncheon.” 

“ I shall read the Pink 'Un in bed 
before I go, and tell all the anecdotes. 
There was a nice one last week about 
town Sundays.” 

But even the bold Sarah’s heart 
sank as they entered the respectable 
lodgings that the Wilton family 
gilded by the name of residential 
hotel. Up stairs the sisters toiled, up 
and up again, till Sarah was breath¬ 
less in her best corset. 

I 

“ Do they live on the roof?” she de¬ 
manded, stopping so suddenly that 
Jane nearly fell. over her, thereby 
causing an unseemly noise. 

“ Sh! This is the door. ” 

Sarah sailed in behind Jane’s train, 
not the same Sarah who was to be seen 
at Rossetti Mansions, all laughter 
and sweet youthfulness, but a pale 
Sarah, with a hard-set lip. She held 
up her head determinedly, and avoid¬ 
ed the Wilton embraces with a hand 
pushed stiffly out before her. Jane, 
alas! dared not so fortify herself. 
Each and every Wilton kissed her 
with effusion. 

“Now that we have arrived,” said 
Mrs. Wilton, kindly, “you will be 
able to go out a little. I dare say 
you have found that London is a very 
dull place when one knows no one.” 
She could say “I told you so” to 
Jane’s independence, even if she 
could not crush it. 

“Dull? Oh, no, I don’t think we 
have been exactly dull.” Jane’s eyes 
were guileless and her smile truly 
childlike. 


‘ ‘ I suppose you have done a great 
deal of shopping,” Amelia said, with 
some envy, though she assured her¬ 
self as she said it that Jane’s pale- 
pink muslin and Alengon lace were 
not pretty at all—there was no stiff 
collar. “You have on a very pecul¬ 
iar bodice, and surely those are new 
pearls?” 

“Are they?” carelessly. “ I almost 
forget what I have bought.” 

Mrs. Wilton looked alarmed. 

“I hope you are not spending too 
much, my dear. George-” 

“ Oh, I never take any mone}^' from 
George,” calmly. “He has his and 
I have mine. I should hate taking 
money from my husband.” 

Colonel Wilton grunted an approv¬ 
ing grunt. Would that he had trained 
his Isabella to such heights! 

Isabella sat knitting furiously. 

“Really, Jane,” she said, with a 
vexed laugh, “you stick at nothing. 
It sounds quite improper to speak 
of money and your husband like 
that. Pray remember Evelyn and 
Amelia.” 

“And Sarah,” lightly. “But my 
improper sentiments can’t corrupt 
them, since they haven’t any hus¬ 
bands. ” 

‘ ‘ Sarah is looking a very bad 
color—” being routed, Mrs. Wilton 
attacked in a new place—“and very 
thin.” 

Sarah grew scarlet. 

“Green blinds,” she said, deter¬ 
mined to be calm. “They make us 
all look frightful.” 

“No, I think it is perhaps that 
your frock is too trying for you.” 

But Sarah did not respond. With 
her other ear she heard Colonel Wil¬ 
ton engaging Jane, who had let them 
know that she had gone to see Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 

Mrs. Wilton also had heard. 

‘ ‘ I hope you did not go alone, 
Jane. ” 

“Oh, no.” Jane settled herself 
more comfortably in her uncomfort¬ 
able chair and carefully avoided 
Sarah’s eye. 

“Who went with you?” 

“ I did not know you had any Lon- 
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don friends.” Thus Evelyn and 
Amelia. 

“ Neither have we—many.” 

Jane paused, and Sarah sat ap¬ 
palled. What was the matter with 
her? Had she lost her wits? 

“Jane went with the Osbornes,” 
she put in, briskly. “You remember 
my having a note from Mrs. Osborne 
at The Cedars?” 

“With Mrs. Osborne and old Mr. 
Osborne and Mr. Howard K. Os¬ 
borne, his son. He has lived so 
much in America!” 

Jane gave the catalogue slowly. 

“That is no reason he should take 
up their odious customs, I should 
think,” Mrs. Wilton remarked, icily. 
“ Mr. Howard K. Osborne! He must 
be most objectionable!” 

“ I don’t think you would find him 
so,” sweetly. “I think he looks a 
little like Mr. O’Hara.” 

Sarah gave a frightened start. This 
was really too wild. 

‘ ‘ Mrs. Osborne is a relation of ours, ” 
she said, hurriedly. “ The Osbornes 
are American, you know.” 

“ So I should have supposed.” 

“ Did you like the play?” inquired 
Amelia. 

“ I liked Mrs. Pat.” 

“Mrs.—? oh, Mrs. Patrick Camp¬ 
bell! You speak very flippantly, 
Jane. Did you sit beside Mrs. Os¬ 
borne? I hope you are always very 
careful to sit beside her. It looks so 
much more modest.” 

“I sat between old Mr. Osborne 
and Mr. Howard K. Osborne,” said 
Sarah, frantically, for there was an 
evil light in Mrs. George Wilton’s 
eye. 


“Osborne? Ha, I don’t know any 
Osbornes now! I did once, though. 
Where do these people come from? 
Isabella, I wish you’d ring for lunch¬ 
eon,” shouted Colonel Wilton. 

Jane plunged wildly. 

“Kalamazoo,” she responded, to 
the annoyance of Sarah, who had 
meant to. say Cohoes. 

“What’s his name—the father’s?” 

Now Jane had a fetish, and the 
fetish was a china dog of vile pottery, 
with a foolish smile and large blue 


eyes. Since the age of three she had 
possessed it, and wherever she went 
the china dog went also. 

His name? Suddenly the name of 
the fetish occurred to her. She cast 
a stern glance at Sarah. 

“Mr. Osborne’s Christian name is 
Reginald Adolphus,’’she said,blandly. 

And then the image of the true 
Reginald Adolphus, with his spotty 
china coat, his spaniel ears and his 
collie tail, presented itself too vividly 
to her mental vision. She began to 
laugh helplessly. 

“ It is—it is 'such a funny name!” 
she gasped between her hysterical 
chuckles, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. 

“ Funny! I don’t think it’s funny!” 
snorted Colonel Wilton. “Very or¬ 
dinary I call it. Isabella, I want my 
lunch. ” 

“You would think it was funny if 
you saw him,” retorted Jane. 

Sarah rose hastily and looked out 
of the window. The amiable china 
smile of Reginald Adolphus had oc-. 
curred to her also. But Jane was too 
reckless; they would be getting into 
trouble if she went on like this. She 
feared the worst during luncheon. 
No matter how hard pressed one may 
be at luncheon, it is impossible to 
rise and fly to the window to hide a 
too ingenuous countenance. 

“ I have tickets for the Albert Hall 
this afternoon,” Mrs. Wilton an¬ 
nounced as she carved the orthodox 
hot roast beef. “ Your tickets, Jane, 
came to four shillings. ” 

“ Oh, I am afraid we can’t go! That 
is, I haven’t any money.” Jane was 
off her guard and pattered weakly. 

“ It would be a pity for you to miss 
the chance of hearing a little good 
music,” Mrs. Wilton pursued. “You 
can owe it to me. There are always 
such nice ballads at the Albert Hall 
on Sundays, about shipwrecks and the 
sea and prayers—quite religious. I 
am so fond of sacred music!” 

Sarah glared rebelliously at Jane. 
But Jane was hungry, and was eating 
roast beef and boiled potatoes as 
if she liked them. 

“Thank heaven, I have on my 
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best corset!” reflected Sarah, angTily. 
“ I couldn’t feel hungry if I were 
starving.” She looked distastefully 
at the waxy boiled potato, the over¬ 
done beef on her plate. 

“ I think, mamma dear, I had bet¬ 
ter lend Jane a bonnet, or at least a 
toque. A young married woman can 
hardly go to the Albert Hall, on a 
Sunday, in a large hat.” 

Jane, too stupefied for speech, gazed 
at Evelyn. 

“ What is the matter with my hat?” 
she demanded at last. 

“It is a little—well,” Mrs. Wilton 
nodded portentously, “Evelyn is 
quite right, my dear Jane. You can 
borrow her traveling toque to wear. 
And really, Jane, I consider so thick 
a veil fast! One would think you 
did not want to be recognized. ” 

Jane clutched her headgear with 
both hands. 

“Thank you, I will go as I am,” 
she said, “or there is no need for us 
to go at all. ” 

‘ ‘ But that would be a waste—the 
tickets are paid for.” To pay for 
anything and then not use it, even if 
it were abhorrent, was out of Mrs. 
Wilton’s range of vision. “And 
perhaps no one will notice your hat. 
But you must really get a nice, quiet 
little bonnet to wear when you go 
about with us.” 

“I think,” observed Jane, very 
slowly and politely, “ I shall not re¬ 
quire that bonnet.” But the point 
was wasted on her relatives. 

“We shall be engaged a great deal 
this week,” Sarah put in, firmly. 
“Mrs. Osborne has come to London 
to—to see a doctor. And he says 
she must go about everywhere and be 
amused. • It is absolutely necessary 
for her to be amused. So we are 
dining with her and going on some¬ 
where every night this week.” 

Mrs. Wilton finished her custard 
pudding, then rose majestically.- 

“ Go and get ready, girls,” she com¬ 
manded. “It is something of a walk 
from here to the Albert Hall.” 

Sarah gazed doubtfully at her high 
heels. She wore them conscien¬ 
tiously, in order to look as tall as Jane. 


Could she ever totter in them all 
that way, even at Mrs. Wilton’s pace? 
J ane thought of the streets she must 
traverse in a squadron of Wiltons. 
Even with a thick veil . 

“Why not drive?” she inquired. 

“I do not approve of driving on 
Sunday. It is a day of rest for man 
and beast. Besides, cabs are exorbi¬ 
tant. ” 

“ We can go in an omnibus.” 

“Omnibus!” Mrs. Wilton’s fat 
hands really flew up in the air with 
horror. “ How could I, in my Posi¬ 
tion, be seen in an omnibus? You 
forget one owes a certain duty to 
one’s County. I hope,” grandilo¬ 
quently, ‘ ‘ you and Sarah never go 
in omnibuses. I could never hold 
up my head again if anyone saw 
you.” 

“ Mr. Hopkins and Mr. O’Hara are 
in town. Yon would not like them to 
see you getting out of an omnibus!” 
said Evelyn, cuttingly. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” muttered the 
godless Sarah. “ We haven’t wooden 
legs—or English ankles! I think,” 
her mind reverted rapidly to the sur¬ 
roundings in which she wms accus¬ 
tomed to meet one at least of the 
desirable bachelors referred to—the 
cheerful restaurants, the pink lights, 
the flower-scented drawing-room at 
the flat—“I think we are not at 
all likely to meet Mr. Hopkins and 
Mr. O’Hara—in an omnibus!” And 
Sarah chuckled as she stepped care¬ 
fully down the stairs in her high 
heels. 

Mrs. Wilton remained behind. 

“Do hurry, mamma,” called Eve¬ 
lyn, primly. “ We shall be late.” 

‘ ‘ It was your father. I was obliged 
to stop to put away his walking sticks. 
He will carry one, though an um¬ 
brella is so much more suitable on a 
Sunday,” and she sailed serenely on¬ 
ward. Jane looked at Sarah. At 
least they would not be there to hear 
the torrents of bad language with 
which Colonel Wilton would start for 
his club, supporting his gouty foot¬ 
steps by the family umbrella. It 
was the only drop spilled out of Jane’s 
brimming cup of woe. 
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IX 

Miss Egerton was dull. She had 
so snubbed Mr. O’Hara that he had 
retired in dudgeon. Jane was away, 
the society of Adams was not festive, 
and to avoid owning to herself a 
sneaking sorrow for the dismissal of 
the faithful. Miss Egerton arrayed 
herself and went out. It was three 
when she set forth, it was seven when 
she retuiTied. If she had been pre¬ 
occupied when she opened the door, 
she was jovial when she beheld Jane, 
whom she had not expected, await¬ 
ing her in elegant leisure and her 
oldest tea gown. 

“ I had a heavenly day,” was that 
lady’s greeting. 

“ Had you? Oh, nevermind! I’m 
glad you’re back, though. Where do 
you think I’ve been? And whom do 
you think I met?” 

“ Don’t know. You look very 
smart. Have you got on any of my 
clothes?” 

‘‘Only your wedding ring,” care¬ 
lessly. “And very useful it was. 
Oh, you must know whom I met! It 
was the luckiest thing I went out.” 

“What!” Jane sat up from her 
elegant position on the sofa. “Not 
Urmston, Sarah? What did you do?” 

“ Urmston, exactly; and I didn’t 
do anything. I said, ‘ How do you 
do?’ and, well—I routed him!” 

“Did he ask you where I was?” 
said Jane, curiously. “ Was that why 
he wanted routing?” 

Sarah winced, ever so faintly. 

“No, he didn’t. But oh, Jane, he 
knows the Wiltons. He knows we 
live here. He wanted to come and 
call.” 

“What did you say?” Jane was 
very white. The Wiltons could not 
be forbidden her flat any more than 
death or the baker’s boy, but their 
emissaries she would not have. ‘ ‘ How 
did you manage?” 

“Beautifully,” with a childlike 
smile. “He didn’t catch my name 
that day at—Mrs. Osborne’s.” On 
that occasion he had been glued to 
her side with such an effect that it 
was the first and last time Miss Eger¬ 


ton appeared in Mrs. Osborne’s 
drawing-room. ‘ ‘ I had borrowed your 
wedding ring for fun, and so,” very 
cheerfully, “as he seemed to think I 
was married, I let him think so. ” 

“But he’ll find out!” Cold horror 
was in Jane’s voice. 

“ Not he! He isn’t half as tall as 
I thought he was, Jane, and he looked 
as if he had been bleached since I saw 
him.” 

“ Good heavens!” said Jane, faintly. 
“ Are you sure it was he?” 

“Am I sure you are you? Listen. 
I met him at that new picture place, 
and he took me to have tea. I took 
off my gloves, and when he saw your 
ring he looked so surprised that I im¬ 
proved the occasion.” 

“ What did you tell him your name 
was? I suppose,” unkindly, “you 
drew the line at telling him you were 
the duchess of anything.” 

“That’s where I managed so well. 
I didn’t tell him anything. I talked a 
little about Captain Wilton, and I an¬ 
swered when he called me Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton. ” 

“ But why? What on earth made 
you pretend to be me? He’ll meet 
you at the Wiltons’. You were mad.” 

“ I was wise. ” Sarah looked at her 
sister significant!}^. “ He — I — it’s 
such an odd thing, Jane; quite inex¬ 
plicable,” gazing straight at her. 
“Last Thursday the Wiltons caught 
him in the Park and made him point 
out the celebrities. He did. And the 
Wiltons—well, it seemed to me that if 
he pined to set eyes on their daughter- 
in-law, he’d better do it at once!” 

“ But he’ll see me at their house.” 

“ Never goes there,” sententiously. 
“Afraid of Amelia. Don’t look at 
me like that. I tell you it was the 
only thing to do. ” 

“But he’ll come here!” 

“Pie won’t now; he would have. 
I terrified him with mamma-in-law. 
Also, why should he come when I’m 
going to meet him in the Park in 
the morning? The Wiltons,” mus¬ 
ingly, “only go there in the after¬ 
noons.” 

“Don’t go—for me!” very pale. 
“ He’s ‘ kittle cattle to shoe behind. ’ ” 
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“ I must. Unless you’ll put things 
straight yourself,” slowly. 

“I can’t,” said Jane, dully. “I’m 
playing for money, Sarah; and I 
thought it was for counters.” 

Sarah looked at her, and held her 
peace. But her choked-down answer 
stuck in her mind. She was playing 
for flesh and blood, and gallantly, if 
for a forlorn hope not her own. Jane’s 
voice startled her. 

“ Does Urmston know—” it was the 
first time for days that she had said 
the name—“George?” 

“No,” shortly. “Not even that 
he’s in India. The family were evi¬ 
dently pressed for time when they 
met him. ” 

At one o’clock the next after¬ 
noon Lord Urmston discovered Sa¬ 
rah seated in the Park, a vision of 
diaphanous muslin, crowned with a 
large black hat and shaded by a 
faintly rosy parasol. He saw at once 
why the Wilton family had taken Mrs. 
Osborne for her. Her whole toilet 
was exactly what Mrs. Osborne had 
worn last Thursday, when the same 
parasol had shaded her face from her 
would-be relatives. His lordship felt 
the warm midday air heady as he 
looked at her. Sarah as she greeted 
him made certain that her preposter¬ 
ous heels were out of sight. She had 
not told Jane all about yesterday. 
She had had a horrible fright, had 
been driven indeed before she posed 
as her sister. But it had been a great 
success, and to-day’s gown clinched 
it. Urmston as he sat down beside 
her was cursing himself for a short¬ 
sighted idiot. Who would ever have 
thought a Wilton daughter - in - law 
could have been like this, with sense 
enough to come out rather than make 
him run the gantlet of Wiltons at her 
flat? He decided never to mention 
her to her relatives, if he had the bad 
luck to come across them. 

“I believe all the nice women in 
the world are married,” he remarked, 
concisely. 

Sarah had the grace to blush. 

“ I wonder if all the nice men are,” 
she returned, thoughtfully; and she 
looked straight into his gray, self- 


seeking eyes with her lucid blue gaze. 
There were friends of Sarah’s who 
would have known that the look 
threatened stormy weather. Lord 
Urmston saw only a fair wind and set 
his spinnaker. 

“ You look charming this morning, 
and so happy. Tell me—” he was the 
sort of man who makes acquaintance 
intimacy if the woman be pretty— 
“are you happy?” 

“ I never was so happy in my life,” 
composedly. Composure is a great 
addition to a lie. 

He gave her a sudden glance. 

“ I wonder if you know what hap¬ 
piness is. I wish I could teach you. ” 

Teach her! Sarah kept contempt 
off her lips. She had an instant’s 
vision of another man’s face, young 
and spare, of other eyes. 

“What is happiness?” she said, 
dreamily. 

“You are married to the man of 
your choice, and yet—you can ask!” 

“I can ask.” She looked at him. 
“ Can you answer?” She was thank¬ 
ing heaven it was not Urmston to 
whom she must look for happiness. 

“Happiness? It is to be with the 
woman who charms you, whether you 
have her forever or for but a little 
time. It is to love as the Greeks 
loved, to-” 

Sarah laughed. No one in all the 
world, not even Jane, had ever before 
heard her laugh like that. And when 
Urmston, wincing, looked sharply at 
her she was holding her slim throat 
very straight, and the set of it was 
merciless. 

His head swam. The brown-green 
tiirf, the passing carriages, the women 
in their pale-colored gowns went be¬ 
fore him like a dream in which the 
one thing real was Sarah. And she 
had laughed! She should pray before 
he was done with her. His upper lip 
went up; for just one second the white 
teeth, with the oddly wide division be¬ 
tween the two in front, showed. But 
Sarah did not see. She was getting 
up, carefully keeping her pale-rose 
parasol between her pale-rose face 
and the sun. 

“ Let us go and have luncheon,” 
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she said, serenely. “ Would you mind 
coming with me first to Jay’s?” 

There was an odd look on Lord 
Urmston’s keen, eager face as he in¬ 
timated that he was delighted to go 
to Jay’s. But by the time they had 
reached Hyde Park corner another 
look reigned in its stead. 

Ten minutes later a hansom was 
pulled up with a jerk in the middle 
of Regent street, thereby causing 
swift profanity from the driver of 
an omnibus whose horses nearly 
ran over it. A man in gentleman’s 
clothes jumped out and imperiled 
them amid the traffic, swore vici¬ 
ously at a policeman who tried to 
stop him as he dived under the nose 
of a hansom horse, and disappeared 
between two omnibuses. 

The driver of the hansom from 
which the man had fled peered down 
through the trap for orders, and a 
girl’s voice said, wildly: 

“ Drive on—anywhere! No, Sloane 
street.” 

As the cab turned back into the 
stream Sarah sat in it trembling with 
fury. Was that what Urmston called 
conversation?—to say he adored her; 
to take it for granted she adored him, 
because, forsooth, she had met him by 
appointment; to propose she should 
go to Paris with him! “You have 
never been in Paris. Your husband 
will never know.” It had been all 
she could do to speak. “ My husband 
—no, he never will know,” she had 
said, slowly. Then with her parasol 
she had pushed up the little window 
in the roof. “Stop—at once!” she 
had said. And looking straight at 
Urmston, “Get out of this hansom! 
Go!” Pier voice had been high and 
steady. “Get out of my sight! I 
loathe you!” Jane or no Jane, dan¬ 
gerous or not, she would for once 
speak the truth to Lord Urmston. 
She had been playing the game so 
calmly he had never imagined this 
was coming. He had sat petrified 
with amazement. “Will you go? Or 
must I?” She had held her breath as 
she looked at him. And without one 
word, without his own volition. Lord 
Urmston had got up, had found him¬ 


self standing in the roaring traffic, 
being cursed on all sides. 

For once Sarah was wildly unhappy. 
She wept sick, unwilling tears when 
she was safe in Rossetti Mansions with 
the house to herself. “ I’ll never be 
unselfish again, ” she sobbed. 

She was startled by the ring of 
a telegraph boy. However, it was 
not what she expected, for her tears 
ceased as she read. It was O’Hara, 
begging her in a humble and lengthy 
wire to dine with him at the Cecil. 
Her heart turned to him gratefully. 
What was- it Jane had said? “Mr. 
O’Hara thinks gold is not good 
enough for you.” He was always 
the same, always kind, always ten¬ 
der, never taking advantage of their 
wild adventures to sav one word she 
would rather he had not said. 

“I may forget I’m a lady—” she 
dashed fresh tears from her eyes— 
“ but he never forgets he is a gentle¬ 
man.” So she sent an answer to the 
reinstated O’Hara and set forth to 
dine with him, dressed adorably. 
O’Hara thought she had never looked 
so pretty. He walked proudly into 
the Cecil with her and established 
her at a small table in the corner, 
where he ordered a dinner that even 
Sarah begged him to moderate. But 
he only laughed, and went on. 

Sarah was well launched in her din¬ 
ner when a man and a woman brushed 
past her as they took their seats at 
the next table. There were reasons 
why Miss Egerton could not turn pale, 
but a fierce, a frightened gleam light¬ 
ed her narrowed eyes. Lord Urmston 
had evidently been seeking consola¬ 
tion, and by what evil fate was it that 
he brought it to the Cecil? O’Hara’s 
back was to the couple, but Sarah 
must sit and face them throughout 
her over-long dinner. Urmston had 
not seen her yet. She leaned forward 
and touched O’Hara with a beseech¬ 
ing, trembling hand. 

“Whatever you do, don’t call me 
by my name,” she said. “ There is a 
man sitting behind you whom I once 
knew, and I don’t want him to come 
and speak to me. Perhaps he won’t 
be certain who I am if he does not 
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hear you say my name. I—I hate 
him!” incoherently. 

“I’ll break his neck if he annoys 
3mu!” O’Hara did not understand, 
but that was no matter—his Sarah 
could do no wrong. And the look of 
him gave Sarah courage. 

“He’s not—a very nice man! I 
know Jane,” with late virtue, “ would 
not like me to speak to him.” 

“All right,” cheerfully. “You 
sha’n’t.” 

Urmston had seen her by this 
time, but her look was as calmly un¬ 
conscious as an utter stranger’s. It 
was he who was disconcerted. Sarah 
under lowered lids saw him glance 
at his consolation with distaste — 
it was an opulently fair consolation 
with over-golden hair. Suddenly she 
felt faint, for he had turned his eyes 
full on her and in them was an ex¬ 
pression that terrified her. She must 
take strong measures. If he thought 
O’Hara merely an accpiaintance he 
was quite likely to come and accost 
her, and she knew the words that 
would be on his tongue. But if he 
could be made to think O’Hara was 
her husband! As she reflected she 
caught Urmston’s eye—and he smiled. 

At that smile Sarah’s wild blood 
was up. There was something funda¬ 
mentally strange and untamed about 
her under her languid manner, her 
childlike gaiety. With the same im¬ 
pulse with which she would have put 
a knife into Urmston had she been 
hard pressed, she leaned forward and 
spoke to O’Hara. It was some tri¬ 
fling nonsense that she uttered, but 
there was a sweet familiarity as of 
long use in her tone, such as Mr. 
O’Hara had never heard. The poor 
boy’s heart filled with pride. There 
was a bustling and consultation of 
waiters round Urmston; for the mo¬ 
ment he could not hear. Sarah, very 
low, spoke to O’Hara again. 

“ I said not to call me by my name, 
but you can’t say ‘hi’ when you 
speak to me. You can say ‘Sarah.’ 
I believe,” she laughed, “you always 
call me ‘ Sarah ’ in private.” 

O’Hara changed color. 

“ I would like to,” he said, quietly. 


“ I wish I could think that in private 
life you called me ‘ Billy.’ ” For the 
Honorable William Desmond Craven 
O’Hara, the son of many earls, had 
no more romantic nickname than 
“Billy.” 

“ I will if you like—Billy.” 

The man behind O’Hara heard the 
tone of the last word, and it gave 
him a new emotion. He looked at 
her left hand, where Jane’s wedding 
ring was surmounted by Sarah’s 
pearls. This was evidently the hus¬ 
band. Somehow he had ignored the 
fact that the husband might be in 
town. He would rather have seen 
him old or insignificant than unex¬ 
ceptionable like this. As he watched 
the pair leave the room Lord Urmston 
decided he was well out of this day’s 
work, but he regretted Sarah infer¬ 
nally, and he was exceedingly rude 
and disagreeable to his consolation. 
Mr. O’Hara, when he had climbed up 
the stairs of Rossetti Mansions with 
vSarah, stood beside her in the empty 
drawing-room. 

“ Good-night,” he said, quite husk¬ 
ily. ‘ ‘ I have to thank you for the 
happiest evening I ever had in my 
life.” He stooped, and with a cer¬ 
tain reverence laid his lips lightly on 
her hand. 

As the door closed behind him 
Sarah threw herself down on the 
sofa. There she lay till the dawn 
came in, her smart satin evening 
cloak huddled up round her, crying 
softly and bitterly with self-contempt 
and shame. If O’Hara only knew— 
everything! 


X 

Miss Winnie Well wood sat reading 
the papers. On the Worlds TrutJi^ 
Vanity Fair and Society she browsed 
every week; you knew who was who 
if you did that and cast no pearls be¬ 
fore younger sons. But this week there 
were no names exploited—except Mr. 
Miles Van Ingen’s. He “had taken 
a deer forest,” had “ bought Lord El- 
derson’s place in Devonshire,” “was 
building a steam yacht,” had “given 
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a dance with an American cotillion 
and American favors.” Miss Well- 
wood’s mouth watered at the favors. 

All that money going to waste, and 
me getting old!” she said, viciously. 
She knew she might as well go out 
and try to catch the stars with a but¬ 
terfly net as hope to get hold of Van 
Ingen. Besides, it dawned on her 
suddenly that in every paper a para¬ 
graph about Mrs. Osborne, the new 
American beauty, came after each 
that held Van Ingen’s name. The 
“Ladies’ Letters” were even bolder. 

Mrs. Osborne at the Countess of Bar- 
wick’s was, of course, mobbed, as usual. 
She bore her honors calmly, and danced 
a good deal with her compatriot, Mr. Van 
Ingen. . . . 

Mrs. Osborne I saw, among others. 
She was driving on the box seat of Mr. 
Van Ingen’s coach, looking supremely 
beautiful and happy. 

Mrs. Osborne’s gown at Lady Ilmin- 
ster’s garden party at Holland House was 
a dream in banana-green. The foamy 
flounces puzzled me, till I discovered 
they were of string-colored lace ap¬ 
plique with wee pink ostrich feathers. 
She wore her favorite green shoes. On 
dit that she is so devoted to them as to 
mean to wear them en seconde noces j but 
as that occasion is likely to be a purely 
American one we poor Islanders will 
probably see many new things thereat. 

Miss Well wood cast down the third 
paper. Eii seconde noces was Greek 
to her. She clawed a meaning of her 
own out of it that was fairly cor¬ 
rect. And she hated Mrs. Osborne 
with a fine vigor, because she was in 
no need of Mr. Miles Van Ingen’s 
dollars—and Miss Wellwood was. 

“Banana-green gown,” she sniffed, 
sourly. ‘ ‘ I bet her looks are all 
clothes. If she's so lovely why doesn’t 
she have her photo in the shops? All 
clothes and luck, I call these ‘ beau¬ 
ties,’” savagely. “I was good-look¬ 
ing enough, but I’d no luck. That 
slim woman who lives up stairs, she’s 
about the prettiest thing I’ve ever 
seen, and all the luck she’s got is one 
little man that’s running after her. 
And Thompson,” with a laugh. 
“She wouldn’t look at Thompson, 
even if he dared look at her. But 


you wouldn’t catch me living here if 
I’d her looks. One man,” with deep 
scorn, “and a red-headed boy, all 
that ever come near her. She’s either 
poor or a fool.” She picked up her 
papers again. “I’d like to see this 
Mrs. Osborne that’s caught Van In¬ 
gen. I’d lay odds he’s having tea 
with her now. Tea! That’s where 
the difference comes in. They give tea 
and we give champagne. But it comes 
to the same thing in the end,” cyn¬ 
ically. “ I won’t read any more about 
Van Ingen. I’m never likely to do 
more than read. He doesn’t go any¬ 
where I go. They don’t—when they 
can get banana-green gowns and tea. 
Ur-rh! I can see that tea now.” 

She was quite right, as far as the 
banana-green gown went. The tea 
stood neglected in Mrs. Osborne’s 
drawing-room. Miles Van Ingen, 
very pale and shining eyed, stood 
facing Mrs. Osborne in the middle of 
the room. 

“Do you love me as much as that?” 
he said. He was triumphant. Mrs. 
Osborne nodded. Alone with him, all 
the mystical, sorceress look had gone 
from her face. She was girlish, fresh 
—and ashamed! She covered her 
face suddenly, as if she could not 
meet his eyes. 

“Don’t,” he said. “Look at me. 
There’s nothing that can’t be said be¬ 
tween you and me. There’s never 
been a day we haven’t loved each 
other for all these years.” He forgot 
the trifling episode of Osborne. This 
woman was his, always had been and 
always would be. 

He caught her hands and kissed 
her, as no one had kissed her since 
the day he left her. In a hired house 
in Eaton Place Mrs. Osborne stood 
inside the gates of heaven. 

“ Kiss me again,” he said. “We’ve 
years to make up for. But we’ll have 
years to do it in.” He laughed, quick 
and short. “ Oh, blessed London and 
blessed money! I’d never have found 
you without them.” 

“Let me go,” she said. “I’m 
dizzy.” But she was not. She only 
felt as if something had stopped the 
rioting blood in her, made her faint. 
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Yet when he brought her a chair she 
did not sit down. 

‘‘Why couldn’t yon have found me 
without the money?” she said. “You 
could have gone back.” 

“You married Osborne.” 

“ Before that. ” 

“ I couldn’t have married you even 
if you had remained single. You 
knew that. Not till this year. I—I 
was packing raisins in a factory in 
Mexico. Faugh! I can see those 
colored papers now.” 

So he had really been penniless! 
Her blood began to move again. 
Sometimes she had wondered if— 
But no matter. He loved her with all 
his soul now. 

“ How much do you love me?” She 
laughed because she was so happy. 

“You wouldn’t believe me. You 
were always an unbeliever, ” shrewdly. 
“But it’s I who can’t believe now. 
Do you know I’m a poor match? 
Oh, I’m not talking about money— 
you’ve that already. But a woman 
all London raves over, Mrs. Osborne 
this and Mrs. Osborne that—you 
could marry a prince to-morrow, and 
you know it. I can’t believe—oh, 
you’re a sort of queen, Mrs. Os¬ 
borne!” with that quick little laugh. 
“I can’t believe you’re coming off 
your throne to me.” 

“I’m a fashion,” with a quick in¬ 
take of her breath. “An—an epi¬ 
sode! Miles, tell me, if I weren’t 
Mrs. Osborne, if I hadn’t ‘ caught on,’ 
would you love me?” 

“I mightn’t have seen you,” with 
superfluous truth. 

“If I’d had a husband alive when 
you met me?” 

“Osborne died in ’98,” he said, 
roughly. “You never loved him. 
Forget him. ” 

“Loved him! Why should I love 
him?” It was a queer thing to say. 
“ He’s got nothing to do with it—ex¬ 
cept the money that lets me be the 
success you say I am. I—I’m only 
talking. Miles. Let me talk. I al¬ 
ways,” with a sharp smile, “liked to 
get at the root of things. Suppose, 
instead of finding me Mrs. Osborne, 
you’d found me married to a well- 


meaning, kind, middle-class husband, 
the sort I should have been likely to 
marry at Aunt Adela’s, what would 
you have done then?” 

‘ ‘ Kept out of your way—or made 
you get a divorce.” 

“ If you couldn’t do either? If-” 

He laughed. 

“If ‘ifs and ans were pots and 
pans,’” he said; but the laugh had 
covered annoyance. “It would be 
just the same. You know it would. 
Sweetheart, what’s the matter?” 

For the second time Mrs. Osborne’s 
hands had covered her face. 

‘ ‘ I—I wanted to be sure it was 
I you loved, not the Mrs. Osborne the 
town runs after. You are sure?” 

“I’m sure I won’t let you talk any 
more nonsense.” He came to her 
masterfully. “You’re mine; you’ve 
said so.” 

“ But listen. I must-” 

“I won’t. That’s more than your 
‘ must. ’ Do you think anything could 
stop my loving you? Nothing. Now 
are you satisfied?” He took her hands 
from her face, and whatever thought 
of indecision had been on it was 
gone. 

He was right, nothing mattered; 
nothing she could ever tell him would 
matter. It was Miles who had come 
back to her. Miles who would love 
her as she loved him, out beyond 
and in the world to come, whatever 
one called it, hell or heaven. She 
held out her arms to him as if he 
were all she had on earth. 

“ My sweetheart, how lovely you 
are!” he said, his cheek against hers. 
And his voice caught at the soul of 
Mrs. Osborne. 

Whatever she had to tell him of a 
hitherto colorless life should not be 
told to-day. Besides, there was a 
step outside, a- 

She was standing at the tea table as 
the door opened; Mr. Van Ingen with 
an impassive face was saying good¬ 
bye. Mrs. Osborne’s incoming visit¬ 
ors thought they had never seen her so 
lovely; and perhaps they never had. 

She dined with Lady Lanark. Van 
Ingen from the other side of the 
table worshiped her. The glamour 
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of her dazed him—her beauty, her 
vogue, her indefinable air, the beauty 
that was redoubled to-night because 
of him. As soon as dinner was over 
he would ask her to let him tell his 
victory. His hard face was feverish 
as he thought of it. But after dinner 
Lady Lanark had plans; he found he 
could go home or agree to them. She 
apparently patronized an oil-and-color 
shop for her complexion, and she 
liked her pleasures to match. They 
were all going to the Empire. ]\lr. 
Van Ingen knew why as well as if he 
had been told. 

“ Show!” cried Lady Lanark. ‘‘We 
haven’t come to see the show. We’ve 
come to sit here in the lounge and eat 
ices and see the world.” Mr. Van 
Ingen was the only man who did not 
put on an air of nervous gloom. 
“Dear me, they look very prim and 
pious!” She omitted to say whom she 
meant. “They’re—really, Mr. Van 
Ingen, they do those things better in 
France 1” 

Mrs. Osborne fanned herself, her 
exquisite head held even more back¬ 
ward than usual. It amused her to 
hear Lady Lanark appeal to Van 
Ingen; he was so openly restive. He 
started now. 

“What? The show? How do you 
know when you won’t look at it?” 

“No, not the show, my dear in- 
gifmi!'' Lady Lanark was impervi¬ 
ous to snubs. “The—the—what’s 
that over there? It looks —like a 
Japanese screen!” She pointed to a 
girl in red, with gold embroideries 
spilled all over her. ‘ ‘ And the lady in 
the tailor frock—so sweet and sergey! 
What’s her name?” 

“I really never heard it.” Van 
Ingen calmly retired to Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s side. “ Why on earth did we 
ever let her drag us here?” he said, 
in a furious undertone. “Let me 
take you home.” 

“I daren’t. They’d talk!” 

“ Then let me tell them.” 

“ Please, no,” said Mrs. Osborne, 
faintly. 

He nodded. 

“You watch me get our beloved 
hostess away,” he remarked, drily. 


Mrs. Osborne laughed. If the 
laugh was sweet and ringing, it was 
also incredulous. 

At the sound of it Miss Winnie 
Well wood swung round and inspected 
Mrs. Osborne’s unconscious back. 

“My, what a gown!” said she to 
the girl in serge. “Who’s the man?” 

“ Oh, Van something!” The sergey 
girl did not care to converse with 
Miss Wellwood. “American, mil¬ 
lionaire. The woman’s the beauty, 
Mrs. Osborne. Let go my arm! 
Don’t grab me like that! What’s the 
matter?” 

Once more Mrs. Osborne’s laugh 
came high and sweet as she passed, 
triumphantly leading Lady Lanark 
away. 

“Mrs. Osborne!” repeated Miss 
Wellwood. She plumped down on a 
convenient chair. Osborne! 

That’s her?” 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“She’s a beauty,” said the Well¬ 
wood, slowly; “a beauty. But, my 
word, she’s a fool!” 


XI 

Sarah on the narrow hardness of 
her bed in the flat lay waiting for 
Jane to come. She sleepily contem¬ 
plated the long array of her little 
shoes ranged out on the mantel¬ 
piece, rejoicing that she had thought 
of bestowing them there before it oc¬ 
curred to Jane. Jane had been ob¬ 
liged to put hers under her bed and 
glare passionately into that dusty 
bourne whenever she required a fresh 
pair of shoes, which she did ten 
times a day. Miss Egerton also con¬ 
templated, with content at her own 
ingenuity, the thirty-guinea traveling 
bag for which she had found a home 
in the empty grate. 

“ It only takes a little clever¬ 
ness to be perfectly comfortable in a 
flat,” she thought, proudly. “Where 
is that low wretch, Jane? I want the 
light put out.” 

She climbed over Jane’s couch to 
extinguish the gas when she was con¬ 
scious of sharp whispering from 
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Adams’s room, where Jane had gone 
to be unlaced. There was something 
going on! Miss Egerton nimbly ar¬ 
rived on the scene of action. 

“What are you whispering for? 
And why are you in the dark?” at the 
top of her cool soprano voice. 

“ Hush, miss, please!” Adams was 
nearly in tears. 

“ Shut up, Sarah!” 

Mrs. Wilton and her maid stood in 
pitchy darkness, each holding* to a 
slat of the Venetian blind and peering 
cautiously out through the slit af¬ 
forded. 

“ Oh! what shall we do, Sarah? He 
looks like a vmrdcrcr!'' 

“What!” 

Sarah, all in white, shouldered her 
sister out of the way. In the opposite 
window, four yards away, sat a man. 
He was smoking, and every now and 
then the glow from the end of his 
cigar lit up a loathsome face. All 
three women stood motionless. 

“He’s been staring like that at 
me all the evening,” shivered Adams, 
“and he watched the gentlemen go 
just now, half out of the window.” 

“He couldn’t see them,” Sarah 
murmured, contemptuously. “ He’s 
got a perfect right to sit at his own 
window. ” 

“He could, Sarah. They lighted 
matches all the way down stairs; he 
could see them on every landing, and 
he’s only sitting there to stare at us.” 

Suddenly there was a sharp rasp. 
The man opposite had lighted a fusee. 
The light shone plainly on his face, 
and it was the face of a beast. The 
three watchers sprang from the win¬ 
dow. 

“What a devil!” cried Sarah, 
sharply, between her teeth. 

J ane threw herself on Adams’s bed. 

“ Oh, he’s a detective, I know he’s 
a detective! The Wiltons have sent 
him to watch me!” She broke into 
shuddering sobs. Sarah threw her 
arms round her. 

“Hush, darling, hush! He’s just 
a horrid man trying to annoy us.” 
Her own heart was beating quickly; 
she had never seen just such a look on 
a man’s face before. “Adams, the 


door!” she said, softly, as she held 
Jane tight. 

Adams flew to the front door and 
bolted it. Jane was quiet and Sarah 
got up and stood beside the maid in 
the bedroom doorway. The little 
entry was only half-dark, for the 
drawing-room light shone into it from 
one end. As they stood mistress and 
maid looked at each other. Someone 
treading softly on the balls of his 
feet was coming up the long stone 
stair. 

“He’s gone,” said Jane, with re¬ 
lief. She had got up and was peering 
through the blind once more. 

“ Brute! He’s gone down his own 
stairs and in our door, and he’s com¬ 
ing up our stairs. Hush, don’t move!” 

In the silence the soft footfall 
stopped outside their flat, which was 
the top one in the building. Some 
one knocked. Sarah hardly breathed. 
Then the letter-box was cautiously 
rattled. Sarah’s wild blood raced in 
her; she made a step in the entry, 
but Adams caught her firmly by her 
white embroidered sleeve. 

“Don’t go out, miss. He can see 
you!” She spoke very low, but the 
man heard her. 

“ T’ss, t’ss, t’ss!” he called, with 
vile caution, through the letter-box. 

“I’m going to open the door and 
speak to that man!” Sarah’s high 
voice was low with rage. “To think 
he should dare!” 

Jane was herself again. She laid a 
quiet hand on Sarah’s slim shoulder. 

“Don’t move,” she said. “Let 
him knock. Once we opened the 
door he would be in; we couldn’t 
keep him out. And then if we made 
a fuss and roused the house, they 
would believe we had let him in and 
got frightened afterward. It’s this 
beastly" suburb that’s the matter. 
They’re not used to people who have 
visitors all day and go out in han¬ 
soms. He has probably seen all our 
doings, and saw us bring those two 
men home with us. Oh, why aren’t 
we in America, where, if you amuse 
3'Ourself, no one immediately thinks 
you vile?” 

The handle of the door turned 
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softly; it shook as a strong shoulder 
heaved against it, but the bolt and 
the latch held. Presently the foot¬ 
steps, treading softly, went away. 

“I wish he had done it while Mr. 
O’Hara was here.” Sarah thought 
longingly of O’Hara’s iron muscles. 

“Not he,” said Jane. “Catch 
him! They would have kicked him 
down stairs, too, and we should all 
have been put in the papers.” 

“Let’s go to bed,” said Sarah, 
drearily. “My feet are frozen on 
this horrid oilcloth. Mr. Hopkins 
will make us leave this flat if we tell 
him we’ve been annoyed, and we 
can’t go to a hotel. You know we 
can’t. ” 

“ The bolt is strong; he can pound 
all night if he likes. Come to bed. 
Don’t light your gas again, Adams. 
Good-night. ” 

She followed the shivering Sarah 
to bed, but their narrow stretchers 
were not reposeful. They turned 
and tossed for an hour. Suddenly 
Jane started out of bed. 

“He’s at the door again.” 

Sarah stood in the bedroom door, 
looking into the sitting-room. She 
had taken Jane’s bed at the fly in the 
effort to pass her sister, and had 
bumped her shins successively against 
every article in the room. 

“Come back to bed,” she said, 
contemptuously. “If he likes to 
spend the night on our door mat, let 
him. I’ve cut my foot on your vile 
bonnet-box.” 

She limped back to bed and fell 
fast asleep, to dream of earthquakes. 

It was morning, and the postman’s 
knock was loud at the door. Adams 
appeared presently with letters and 
tea. 

“That’s a funny letter!” Sarah 
surveyed a common envelope with 
distaste; the writing on it sloped 
backward, and she despised it. “It’s 
for you, Jane.” 

Jane was drinking hot water; she 
said tea was not good for the com¬ 
plexion. She felt as languid as her 
tasteless draught. 

“Open the thing,” she said, list¬ 
lessly. 


Sarah pulled a small slip of paper 
from the flimsy envelope—and stared. 
Jane snatched it. 


This is from a friend, 
away. 


You’d better go 
Thompson. 


“I wonder if we had,” she said, 
with curious earnestness. 

“Go away!” shrieked Sarah. “The 
man’s mad. We’re away enough, 
what with those old Wiltons and 
adorers and things. You can go if 
you like, but I sha’n’t stir,” and she 
departed, to be first at the bath that 
would not run. 

Her pains were wasted, for Jane 
breakfasted in bed, to an obligato of 
discomforting thoughts. Against her 
will she believed in the good faith 
of their besieger of last night. She 
wished, as the panic-struck always 
wish, that she had had sense enough 
to dress and speak to him. She had 
but just finished a languid toilet and 
emerged into the drawing-room when 
Adams announced a visitor. 

“Mr. Elmslie, m’m, would like to 
see you.” 

“Who’s he?” said Sarah. 

“The agent for the flats. Ask 
him to come in, Adams.” 

Mr. Elmslie was tall and gray, with 
the manner of an auctioneer. Jane 
asked him to sit down, which he did 
with an uneasiness the appearance of 
his chair did not justify. 

“I have come about a letter,” he 
began. 

“ A letter?” Jane was nobly calm. 
This was not the man of last night. 
How did he know about the letter? 

“Yes.” He fidgeted. “ Some of 
the ladies in the Mansions have writ¬ 
ten complaining about—about you.” 

“About us!” Jane turned white. 

“How interesting!” said Sarah, 
languidly. 

Mr. Elmslie glanced at his sur¬ 
roundings ; he wished he had not 
come in person. 

“In fact, Mrs. Wilton, they have 
written they consider you too young, 
and—and cheerful. They think it im¬ 
proper—in fact they think it gives a 
bad tone to the Mansions for two girls 
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to live alone here.” He had meant 
to say it with elegance, but he became 
blunt in his despair. 
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V 

REAKFAST at the White House, 

* Upcote Minor, was an affair of 
somewhat minute regulation. About 
I a fortnight after Mr. Barron's call 
on the new tenants of Maudeley 

Hall, his deaf daughter Theresa entered the 
dining-room, as usual, on the stroke of half¬ 
past eight. She glanced round her to see that 
all was in order—the breakfast-table ready 
and the chairs placed for prayers. Then she 
went up to a side-table on which were placed 
a large Bible and prayer-book and a pile of 
hymn-books. She looked at the lessons and 
psalms for the day and placed markers in the 
proper places. Then she chose a hymn, and 
laid six open hymn-books one upon another. 
After which she stood for a moment looking 
at the first verse of the psalm for the day: “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills —whence 
cometh my help.” The verse was one of her 
favourites, and she smiled vaguely, like one 
who recognises in the distance a familiar mu¬ 
sical phrase. 

Theresa Barron was nearly thirty. She had 
a long face with rather high cheek-bones, and 
timid grey eyes. Her complexion was sallow, 
her figure awkward. Her only beauty, indeed, 
lay in a certain shy and fleeting charm of ex¬ 
pression, which very few people noticed. She 
passed generally for a dull and plain woman, 
ill dressed, with a stoop that was almost a de¬ 
formity, and a deafness that made her socially 
useless. But the young servants whom she 
trained, and the few poor people on her father's 


estate to whom she was allowed to minister, 
were very fond of ”Miss Theresa.” But for 
her, the ^owner of Upcote Minor Park would 
have been even more unpopular than he was, 
both indoors and out. The wounds made by 
his brusque or haughty manner to his inferiors 
were to a certain extent healed by the gentleness 
and the good heart of his daughter; And a 
kind of glory was reflected on him by her un¬ 
reasoning devotion to him. She suffered under 
his hardness or his self-will, but she adored him 
all the time; nor was her ingenuity ever at a 
loss for excuses for him. He always treated 
her carelessly, sometimes contemptuously; - but 
he would not have known how to get through 
life without her, and she was aware of it. 

On this August morning, having rung the 
bell for the butler, she placed the Bible and 
prayer-book beside her father's chair, and, 
opening the door between the library and the 
dining-room,^ she called, ”Papa!” 

Through the farther door into the hall there 
appeared a long procession of servants, headed 
by the butler majestically carrying the tea-urn. 
Something in this daily procession, and its urn- 
bearer, had once sent Stephen Barron, the 
eldest son,—• then an Eton boy just home from 
school,— into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
which had cost him his father's good graces 
for a week. But the procession had been in no 
way affected, and at this later date Stephen, 
on his visits home, took it as gravely as any¬ 
body else. 

The tea-urn, pleasantly hissing, was deposited 
on the white cloth; the servants settled them¬ 
selves on their chairs, while Theresa distributed 

a(\z. 
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the open hymn-books amon&them; and, when 
they were ali seated, the master of the house, 
like a chief actor for whom the stage waits, 
appeared from the library. 

He read a whole chapter from the Bible. It 
told the story of Gehazi, and he read it with an 
emphasis which the footman opposite to him 
secretly though vaguely resented; then Theresa, 
ati the piano, played the hymn, in which the 
butler and the scullery-maid supported the 
•deep bass of Mr. Barron and the uncertain 
treble of his daughter. The other servants 
remained stolidly silent, the Scotch cook in 
particular looking straight before her with 
dark-spectacled eyes and a sulky expression. 
She was making up her mind that either she 
must be excused from prayers in future, or Mr. 
Barron must be content with less cooking for 
breakfast. 

After the hymn, the prayer lasted about ten 
minutes. Stephen, of a fervently religious 
mind, had often fidgeted under the minute and 
detailed petitions of it, which seemed to lay 
down the Almighty's precise course of action 
towards mankind in general for the ensuing day. 
But Theresa, who was no less spiritual, under 
other forms, took it all simply and devoutly, 
and would haye been uncomfortable if any item 
in the long catalogue had been omitted. When 
the Amen came, the footman, who never knew 
what to do with his legs during the time of 
kneeling, sprang up with particular alacrity. 

As soon as the father and daughter were 
seated at breakfastclose together, for the 
benefit of Theresa's deafness — Mr. Barron 
opened the post-bag and took out the letters. 
They arrived half an hour before breakfast, .but 
were not accessible to any one till the master 
of the house had distributed them. 

Theresa looked up from hers with an excla¬ 
mation: 

” Stephen hopes to get over for dinner to¬ 
night!” 

“Unfortunate — as I may very probably not 
see him,” said her father sharply. “ I am going 
to Markborough, and may have to stay the 
night.” 

“You are going to see the Bishop?” asked his 
daughter timidly. Her father nodded — add¬ 
ing, after a minute, as he began upon his egg: 

“However, I must have some conversation 
with Stephen before long. He knows that I 
have not felt able to stay my hand to meet his 
wishes; and perhaps now he will let me under¬ 
stand a little more plainly than 1 do what his 
own position is.” 

The speaker’s tone betrayed bitterness of 
feeling. Theresa looked pained. 

“Father, I am sure-” 


“Don’t be sure of anything, my dear, with 
regard to Stephen! He has fallen more and 
more under Meynell’s influence of late, and I 
more than suspect'that,'when the time comes, 
he will take sides openly with him. It will be 
a bitter blow to me, but that he doesn’t con¬ 
sider. I don’t expect consideration from him, 
either as to that — or other things. Has he 
been hanging round the Fox-Wilsons’ lately, as 
usual?” 

Theresa looked troubled. 

“He told me something the other night, 
father, 1 ought to have told you. Only-” 

“Only what? I am always kept in the dark 
between you.” 

“Oh, no, father! but it seems to annoy you 
when — when I talk about Stephen, so 1 waited. 
But the Rector and Lady Fox-Wilson have quite 
forbidden any engagement 'between Stephen 
and Hester. Stephen did propose, and they 
said —■ not for two years at least,” 

“You mean to say that Stephen actually was 
such a fool!” said her father violently, staring 
at her. 

Theresa nodded, 

girl of the most headstrong and frivolous 
character! —■ a trouble to everybody about her. 
Lady Fox-Wilson has often complained to me 
that she is perfectly unmanageable, with her 
temper and her vanity! Without a farthing 
of money, too! The worst conceivable wife 
for a clergyman! Really, Stephen-” 

The master of the house pushed his plate 
away from him in speechless disgust. 

“And both Lady Fox-Wilson and the Rector 
have always taken such trouble about her — 
much more than about the other children!” 
murmured Theresa helplessly. 

“What sort of a bringing up do you think 
Meynell can give anybody?” said her father, 
turning upon her. 

Theresa only looked at him silently with her 
large, mild eyes. She knew it was of no use to 
argue. Besides, on the subject of the Rector 
she very much agreed with her father. Her 
deafness and her isolation had entirely protected 
her from Meynell’s personal influence. 

“A man with no religious principles — mak¬ 
ing a god of his own intellect — steeped in 
pride and unbelief— what can he do to train a 
girl like Hester? What can he do to train him¬ 
self?” thundered Barron, bringing his hand 
down on the table-cloth. 

“Every one says he is a good man,” said 
Theresa timidly, 

“In outward appearance. What's that? 
K man like Meynell who has thrown over .the 
Christian faith may fall into sin at any moment. 
His unbelief is the result of sin. He can neither 
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help himself nor other people — and you need 
never be surprised to find that his supposed 
goodness is a mere sham and delusion. 1 don’t 
say it is always so, of course,” he added. 

Theresa made no reply, and the subject 
dropped. Barron returned to his letters, and 
presently Theresa saw his brow darken afresh 
over one of them. 

“Anything wrong, father?” 

“There’s always something wrong on this 
estate. Crawley ” (Crawley was the. head 
keeper) “has caught those boys of John Broad 
again, trespassing and stealing wood in' the west 
plantation! Perfectly abominable! I t's the 
second or third time. I shall give Broad notice 
at once, and we must put somebody into that 
cottage who will behave decently.” 

“Poor Broad!” said Theresa, with her gentle, 
scared look, “You know, father, there isn’t a 
cottage to be had in the village — and those 
boys have no mother — and John works very 
hard." 

“Let him find another cottage, all the same,” 
said Barron briefly. “I shall go round, if I 
do get back from Markborough, and have a 
talk with him this evening.” 

There was silence for a little. Theresa was 
evidently sad. “Perhaps Lady Fox-Wilson 
would find him something,” she said anxiously, 
at last. “His mother was her maid long ago. 
First she was their school-room maid; then she 
went back to them, v^hen her husband died 
and John married, and was a kind of maid- 
housekeeper, Nobody knew why Lady Fox- 
Wilson kept her so long. They tell you in the 
village she had a shocking temper, and wasn’t 
at all a good servant. Afterwards, I believe, she 
went to America, and 1 think she died. But 
she was with them a long while. I daresay 
they’d do something for John.” 

Barron made no reply. He had not been 
listening, and was already deep in other cor¬ 
respondence. 

One letter still remained unopened. Theresa 
knew very well that it was from her brother 
Maurice, in London. And presently she pushed 
it towards Barron. 

“Won’t you open it? I do want to know if 
it’s all right.” 

Barron opened it, rather unwillingly. His 
face cleared, however, as he read it. 

“Not a bad report. He seems to like the 
work, and says they treat him kindly. He 
would Kke to come down for the Sunday -— but 
he wants some money.” 

“He oughtn’t to!” cried Theresa, flushing. 
"You gave him plenty.” 

“He makes out an account,” said her father, 
glancing at the letter; “ I sha!! send him a small 


cheque. I must say, Theresa, you are always 
rather inclined to a censorious temper towards 
your brother.” 

He looked at her with an unusual vivacity 
in his hard, handsome face. Theresa hastily 
excused herself, and the incident dropped. 
But, when breakfast was over and her father 
had left the room, Theresa remained sitting 
idly by the table, her eyes fixed on the envelope 
of Maurice’s letter, which had fallen to the 
floor. Maurice’s behaviour was simply dis¬ 
graceful! He had lost employment after 
employment by lazy self-indulgence, trusting 
always to his father’s boundless affection for 
him, and abusing it time after time. Theresa 
was vaguely certain that he was besmirched 
by all sorts of dreadful things — drinking and 
betting, if not worse. Her woman’s instinct 
told her much more than his father had ever 
discovered about him. Though, at the same 
time, she had the good sense to remind herself 
that her own small knowledge of the world 
might lead her to exaggerate Maurice’s mis¬ 
doings. And for herself and Stephen, no less 
than for her father, Maurice was still the darling 
and Benjamin of the family, commended to 
them by a precious mother whose death had 
left the whole moral structure of their common 
life insecure. 

She was still absorbed in uneasy thoughts 
about her brother, when the library door opened 
violently and her father came in with the tVesi 
Cumbrian Sentinel in his hand. 

His face was discomposed; his hand shook. 
Theresa sprang up. 

“What is the matter, father?” 

He pointed to the first page of the paper, and 
to the heading: “Extraordinary meeting at 
Markborough. Proceedings against the Rector 
of Upcote. Other clergy and congregations 
rally to his support.” 

She read the account with stupefaction. It 
described a meeting summoned by the Reform¬ 
ers’ Club of Markborough to consider the 
announcement that a Commission of Enquiry 
had been issued by the Bishop of Markborough 
in the case of the Rector of Upcote, and that 
legal proceedings against him for heretical 
teaching and unauthorised services would be 
immediately begun by certain promoters, as 
soon as the Bishop’s formal consent had been 
given. 

The meeting, it seemed, had been so crowded 
and tumultuous that adjournment had been 
necessary from the rooms of the Reformers* 
Club to the town hall. And there, in spite of 
a strong orthodox opposition, a resolution in 
support of the Rector of Upcote had been 
passed amid scenes of astonishing enthusiasm. 
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Three or four well-known local clergy had made 
the most outspoken speeches, declaring that 
there must be room made within the Church 
for the Liberal wing as well as for the Ritualist 
wing; that both had a right to the shelter of the 
common and ancestral fold; and that the time 
had come when the two forms of Christianity 
now prevailing in Christendom should be given 
full and equal rights within the Church of the 
nation. 

Meynell himself had spoken, urging on the 
meeting the profound responsibility resting on 
the Reformers—the need for gentleness no less 
than for courage; bidding them remember the 
sacredness of the ground they were treading, 
the tenacity and depth of the roots they might 
be thought to be disturbing. 

“Yet, at the same time, we must fight! — and 
we must fight with ali our strength. For, over 
whole classes of this nation, Christianity is 
either dying or dead; and it is only we — and 
the ideas we represent — that can save it.” 

The speech had been received with deep 
emotion rather than applause; and the meeting 
had there and then proceeded to the formation 
of a “Reformers’ League,” to extend through¬ 
out the diocese. "It is already rumoured,” 
said the Sentinel, "that at least sixteen or 
eighteen beneficed clergy, with their congrega¬ 
tions, have either joined or are about to join the 
Reformers. The next move now lies with the 
Bishop, and with the orthodox majority of 
the diocese. If we are not mistaken, Mr. Mey¬ 
nell and his companions in heresy will very soon 
find out that the Church has still power enough 
to put down such scandalous rebellions against 
her power and authority as that of the Rector 
of Upcote, and to' purge her borders of disloyal 
and revolutionary priests.” 

Theresa looked up. IJer face had grown pale. 
“How terrible, father! Did you know they 
were to hold the meeting?” 

“I heard something about a debate at this 
precious club. What does that matter? Let 
them blaspheme in private as they please — it 
hurts nobody but themselves. But a public 
meeting at the Bishop's very door — and 
eighteen of his clergy!” 

He paced up and down the room, in an excite¬ 
ment that he could hardly control. 

“The poor, poor Bishop!” said Theresa softly, 
the tears in her eyes. 

“He will have the triumph of his life!” 
exclaimed Barron, looking up. “If there are 
dry bones on our side, this will put life into 
them. Those fellows have given themselves 
into our hands!” 

He paused in his walk, falling into a profound 
reverie, in which he lost all sense of his daugh¬ 


ter's presence. She dared not rouse him; and, 
indeed, the magnitude of the scandal and dis¬ 
tress left her speechless. She could only think 
of the Bishop — their frail, saintly Bishop, 
whom every one loved. At last a clock struck. 
She said gently: 

“ Father, I think it is time to go.” 

Barron started, drew a long breath, gathered 
up the newspaper, and took a letter from his 
pocket. 

“That is for Maurice. Put in anything you 
like, but don't miss the morning post.” 

“Do you see the Bishop this morning, 
father?” 

“No — this afternoon. But there will be 
plenty to do this morning.” He named two or 
three heads of the Church party in Markbor- 
ough on whom he must call. He must also see 
his solicitor, and find out whether the counsel 
whom the promoters of the writ against Meynell 
desired to secure had been already retained. 

He kissed his daughter absently, and de¬ 
parted, settling all his home business before he 
left the house in his usual peremptory manner, 
leaving behind him, indeed, in the minds of 
his butler and head gardener, who had business 
with him, a number of small but smarting 
wraths which would ultimately have to be 
smoothed away by Theresa. 

But, when Theresa explored the open envel¬ 
ope he had given her for her brother, she found 
in it a cheque for fifty pounds, and a letter that 
seemed to Maurice's sister — unselfish and 
tender though she was — deplorably lacking in 
the scolding it ought to have contained. If 
only her father had ever shown the same affec¬ 
tion for Stephen! 

Meanwhile, as Barron journeyed to Mark- 
borough under the shadow of the great Ca¬ 
thedral, quite another voice than his was in 
possession of the episcopal ear. Precisely at 
eleven o'clock, Richard Meynell appeared on 
the door-step of tl>e palace, and was at once 
admitted to the E’shop's study. 

As he entered the large, book-lined room, his 
name was announced in a tone that did not 
catch the Bishop's attention, and Meynell, as 
he hesitatingly advanced, became the spectator 
of a scene not intended for his eyes. On the 
Bishop's knee sat a little girl of seven or eight. 
She was crying bitterly, and the Bishop had 
his arms round her and was comforting her. 

“There was bogeys, grandfather!—there 
was! And Nannie said 1 told lies — and 1 
didn't tell lies.” 

“ Darling, there aren't bogeys anywhere — 
but I'm sure you didn't tell lies. What did 
you think they were like?” 
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"Grandfather, they was all black — and 
they jumped — and wiggled — and spitted — 
oo-oh!" 

And the child went off in another wail, at 
which moment the Bishop perceived Meynell. 
His delicate cheek flushed, but he held up his 
hand in smiling entreaty; and Meynell dis¬ 
appeared behind a revolving bookcase. 

The Bishop hastily returned to the charge, 
endeavouring to persuade his little grand¬ 
daughter that the "bogey" had really been 
cook's black cat, generally condemned to the 
kitchen and black-beetles, but occasionally let 
loose to roam the upper floors in search of nobler 
game. The child dried her eyes and listened, 
gravely weighing his remarks. Her face grad¬ 
ually cleared, and when, at the end, he said 
slyly, "And even if there were bogeys, little girls 
shouldn't throw hair-brushes at their Nannies!” 
she nodded a judicial head, adding plaintively: 

"But, then, Nannies mustn’t talk all the 
time, grandfather! Little girls , must talk a 
itty itty bit. If Nannies not let them, little 
girls must frow somefing at Nannies.” 

The Bishop laughed — a low, soft sound, from 
which Meynell in the distance caught the in¬ 
fection of mirth. A few murmured words — 
no doubt a'.scolding — and then: 

"Are you good, Barbara?” 

"Ye-s,” said the child slowly — "not very.” 

"Good enough to say you’re sorry to Nan¬ 
nie?” 

The child smiled into his face. 

"Go along, then, and say it!” said the Bishop; 
"and mind you say it nicely.” 

Barbara threw her arm round his neck and 
hugged him passionately. Then he set her 
down, and she ran happily away, through a 
door at the farther end of the room. 

Meynell advanced, and the Bishop came to 
meet him. Over both faces, as they approached 
each other, there dropped a sudden shadow — 
a tremor as of men who knew themselves on the 
brink of a tragical collision, decisive of many 
things. And yet they smiled, the presence of 
the child still enwrapping them. 

"Excuse these domesticities!” said the Bishop 
— “but there was such woe and lamentation 
just before you came. And childish griefs go 
deep. Bogeys — of all kinds — have much to 
answer for!” 

Then the Bishop’s smile disappeared. He 
beckoned Meynell to a chair, and sat down 
himself. 

Francis Craye, Bishop of Markborough, was 
physically a person of great charm. He was 
small,— not more than five feet seven,— but 
so slenderly and perfectly made, so graceful 
and erect in bearing, that his height, or lack of 


it, never detracted in the smallest degree from 
his dignity, or from the reverence inspired by 
the innocence and unworldliness of his character. 
A broad brow, overshadowing and overweight¬ 
ing the face, combined with extreme delicacy 
of feature, a touch of emaciation, and a pure 
rose in the alabaster of the cheeks to produce 
the aspect of a most human ghost — a ghost 
that had just tasted the black blood, and recov¬ 
ered for an hour all the vivacity of life. The 
mouth, thin-lipped and mobile to excess, was 
as apt for laughter as for tenderness; the blue 
eyes were frankness and eagerness itself. And 
when the glance of the spectator pursued the 
Bishop downwards, it was to find that his legs, 
in the episcopal gaiters, were no less ethereal 
than his face; while his silky white hair added 
the last touch of refinement to a personality 
of spirit and fire. 

Meynell was the first to speak: 

"My lord, let me begin this conversation by 
once more thanking you, from my heart, for all 
the personal kindness that you have shown me 
in the last few months, and in the correspond¬ 
ence of the last fortnight.” 

His voice wavered a little. The Bishop made 
no sign. 

"And perhaps,” Meynell resumed, "I felt 
it the kindest thing of all that, after the letters 
I have written you this week,— after the meet¬ 
ing of yesterday,— you should have sent me 
that telegram, last night, saying that you wished 
to see me to-day. That was like you — that 
touched me indeed!” He spoke with visible 
emotion. 

The Bishop looked up. 

"There can be no question, Meynell, of any 
personal enmity between yourself and me,” he 
said gravely. " I shall act in the matter entirely 
as the responsibilities of my office dictate — 
that you know. But I have owed you much in 
the past — much help, much affection. This 
diocese owes you much. 1 felt I must make one 
last appeal to you — terrible as the situation 
has grown. You could not have foreseen that 
meeting of yesterday!” he added impetuously, 
raising his head. 

Meynell hesitated. 

"No; I had no idea we were so strong. But 
it might have been foreseen. The forces that 
brought it about have been rising steadily for 
many years.” 

There was no answer for a moment. The 
Bishop sat with clasped hands, his legs stretched 
out before him, his white head bent. At last, 
without moving, he said: 

“There are grave times coming on this 
diocese, Meynell — there are grave times com¬ 
ing on the Church!” 
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*'Does any living church escape them?” said 
Meynell, watching him — with a heavy heart. 

The Bishop shook his head. 

“I am a man of peace. Where you see a 
hope of victory for what you think, no doubt, 
a great cause, I see above the milee strife and 
confusion and fate — 'red with the blood of 
men.' What can you — and those who were 
at that meeting yesterday — hope to gain by 
these proceedings? If you could succeed you 
would break up the Church,— the strongest 
weapon that exists in this country against 
sin and selfishness,— and who would be the 
better?” 

“ Believe me — we sha'n’t break it up.” 

"Certainly you will! Do you imagine that 
men who are the spiritual sons and heirs of 
Pusey and Liddon are going to sit down quietly 
in the same church with you and the eighteen 
who started this League yesterday? They 
would sooner die.” 

Meynell bore the onslaught quietly. 

"It depends upon our strength,” he said 
slowly—"and the strength we develop as the 
fight goes on.” 

"Not at all! — a monstrous delusion!” The 
Bishop raised an indignant brow. "If you 
overwhelmed us — if you got the State on your 
side, as in France at the Revolution — you 
would still have done nothing towards your 
end — nothing whatever! We refuse — we 
shall always refuse — to be unequally yoked 
with those who deny the fundamental truths 
of the faith!” 

"My lord, you are so yoked at the present 
moment,” said Meynell firmly — the colour 
had flashed back into his cheeks. “It is the 
foundation of our case that half the educated 
men and women we gather into our churches 
to-day are — in our belief — Modernists al¬ 
ready. Question them! They are with us — 
not with you. That is to say, they have tacitly 
shaken off the old forms — the Creeds and for¬ 
mularies that bind the visible, the legal Church. 
They do not even think much about them. 
Forgive me if I speak plainly! They are not 
grieving about the old. Their soul — those of 
them, I mean, that have the gift of religion — 
is travailing, dumbly travailing, with the new. 
Slowly, irresistibly, they are evolving for them¬ 
selves new forms, new creeds — whether they 
know it or not. You, the traditional party, 
you, the bishops and the orthodox majority, 
can help them or hinder them. If you deny 
them organised expression and outlet, you 
prolong the dull friction between them and the 
current Christianity. You waste where you 
might gather — you quench where you might 
kindle. But there they are — in the same 


church with you — and you cannot drive them 
out!” 

The Bishop made a sound of pain. 

“ 1 wish to drive no one out,” he said, lifting 
a diaphanous hand. “To his own master let 
each man stand or fall. But you ask us — 
the appointed guardians of the faith,the 
docens, the historic episcopate — to deny and 
betray the faith! You ask us to assent formally 
to the effacing of all difference between faith 
and unfaith! You bid us tell the world pub¬ 
licly that belief matters nothing — that a man 
may deny all the divine facts of redemption, 
and still be as good a Christian as any one else. 
History alone might tell you — and I am speak¬ 
ing, for the moment, as a student to a student — 
that the thing is inconceivable!” 

"Unless — solvihiT vivendo!” said Meynell, 
in a low voice. “What great change in the 
religious life of men has not seemed inconceiv¬ 
able — till it happened? Think of the great 
change that brought this English Church into 
being! Within a couple of generations men 
had to learn to be baptised, and married, and 
buried, with rites unknown to their fathers; 
to stand alone and cut off from the great whole 
of Christendom, to which they had once be¬ 
longed; to see the Mass, the cult of our Lady 
and the saints, disappear from their lives. 
What change that any Modernist proposes could 
equal that? But England lived through it! — 
England emerged! She recovered her equilib¬ 
rium. Looking back upon it all now, we see — 
you and I agree there! — that it was worth 
while — that the energising, revealing power 
behind the world was in the confusion and the 
dislocation; and that England gained more 
than she lost when she made for herself an 
English and a national Church in these islands 
out of the shattered debris of the Roman 
system.” 

He bent forward and looked intently into 
the Bishop’s face. "What if another hour of 
travail be upon us? And is any birth possible 
without pain?” 

"Don’t let us argue the Reformation!” said 
the Bishop, with a new sharpness of tone. "We 
should be here all night. But let me at least 
point out to you that the Church kept her Creeds! 
— the Succession! — the four great Councils! — 
the unbroken unity of essential dogma. But 
you” — he turned with renewed passion on 
his companion — "what have you done with 
the Creeds? Every word in them steeped in the 
heart’s blood of generations! — and you put 
them aside as a kind of theological bric-k-brac 
that concerns us no more. Meynell! — you 
have no conception of the forces that this 
movement of yours, if you persist in it, will 
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unchain against you! You are like children 
playing with the lightning!” 

Denunciation and warning sat with a curious 
majesty on the little Bishop, as he launched 
these words. It was with a visible effort that 
Meynell braced himself against them. 

“Perhaps I estimate the forces for and against 
differently from yourself, Bishop. But, when 
you prophesy war, I agree. There will be 
war! And that makes the novelty of the 
situation. Till now, there has never been 
equality enough for war. The heretic has been 
an excrescence to be cut away. Now you will 
have to make some terms with him! For the 
ideas behind him have invaded your inmost 
life. They are all about you and around you; 
and when you go out to fight him, you will 
discover that you are half on his side!” 

“ If that means,” said the Bishop impatiently, 
“that the Church is accessible to new ideas — 
that she is now, as she has always been, a 
learned Church, the Church of Westcott and 
Lightfoot, of a host of younger scholars who 
are as well acquainted with the ideas and con¬ 
tentions of Modernism — as you call it — as 
any Modernist in Europe — and are still the 
faithful servants and guardians of Christian 
dogma — why, then, you say what is true! 
We perfectly understand your positions! — 
and we reject them.” 

Through MeynelFs expression there passed a 
gleam, slight and gentle, of something like 
triumph. 

“Forgive me! — but 1 think you have 
given me my point. Let me recall to you the 
French sayings— * Comprendre, c*est pardonner —■ 
Compretidre, c’est aimer.’ It is because for the 
first time you do understand them “ that, for 
the first time, the same arguments play upon 
you as play upon us — it is for that very reason 
that we regard the field as half won before the 
battle is even joined.” 

The Bishop gazed upon him with a thin, 
drooping lip — an expression of suffering in the 
clear blue eyes. 

“That Christians,” he said under his breath, 
“should divide the forces of Christ — with the 
sin and misery of this world devouring and 
defiling our brethren day by day!” 

“What if it be, not ‘dividing,* but doubling 
the forces of Christ!** said Meynell, with pale 
resolution. "All that we ask is that the Church 
should recognise existing facts — that organi¬ 
sation should shape itself to reality. In our 
eyes, Christendom is divided to-day — or is 
rapidly dividing itself — into two wholly new 
camps. The division between Catholic and 
Protestant is no longer the supreme division; 
for the force that is rising affects both Prot¬ 


estant and Catholic equally. Each of the 
new divisions has a philosophy and a criticism 
of its own; each of them has an immense hold 
on human life, though Modernism is only now 
slowly realising and putting out its power. 
Two camps! — two systems of thought! — 
both of them Christian thought. Yet one of 
them, one only, is in possession — of the 
churches, the forms, the institutions; the other 
is everywhere knocking at the gates. ‘Give 
us our portion!* we say, ‘in Christ’s name.* 
But only our portion! We do not dream of 
dispossessing the old —• it is the last thing, even, 
that we desire. But, for the sake of souls now 
wandering and desolate, we ask to live side by 
side with the old — in brotherly peace, in equal 
right — sharing what the past has bequeathed! 
Yes, even the loaves and fishes! — they ought 
to be justly divided out, like the rest. But, 
above all, the powers, the opportunities, the 
trials, the labours of the Christian Church!” 

“In other words, so far as the English Church 
is concerned, you propose to reduce us within 
our own borders to a peddling confusion of sects, 
held together by the mere physical link of our 
buildings and our endowments!’’said the Bishop, 
as he straightened himself in his chair. 

He spoke with a stern and contemptuous force 
that transformed the small body and sensitive 
face. In the old room, the library of the pal¬ 
ace, with its rows of calf-bound folios and its 
vaulted fifteenth-century roof, he sat as the 
embodiment of ancient, inherited things, his 
gentleness lost in that collective, that corpor¬ 
ate pride which has been at once the noblest 
and the deadliest force in history. 

Meyneil’s expression changed, in response. 
It, too, grew harder, more challenging. 

“ My lord, is there no loss already to be faced, 
of another kind? Is all well with the Church? 
How often have I found you here,— forgive me! 
— grieving for the loss of souls, the decline of 
faith, the empty churches, the dwindling com¬ 
municants, the spread of secularist literature, 
the hostility of the workmen! And yet, what 
devotion, what zeal, there is in this diocese, 
beginning with our Bishop! Have we not often 
asked ourselves what such facts could possibly 
mean? — why God seemed to have forsaken 
us?” 

“They mean luxury and selfishness — the 
loss of discipline at home and abroad,” said the 
Bishop, with bitter emphasis. “It is hard 
indeed to turn the denial of Christ ^nto an 
argument against his gospel!” 

Meynell was silent. His heart was burning 
within him, with a passionate sense at once of 
the vast need and hungry unrest so sharply 
dismissed by the Bishop, and of the efficacy of 
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that “new teaching” for which he stood. But 
he ceased to try to convey it by argument. 
After a few moments he began, in his ordinary 
voice, to report various developments of the 
movement in the diocese, of which he believed 
the Bishop to be still ignorant. 

“We wish to conceal nothing from you,” he 
said at last, with emotion; “and, consistently 
with the trial of strength that must come, we 
desire to lighten the burden on our Bishop as 
much as we possibly can. This will be a solemn 
testing of great issues — we, on our side, are 
determined to do nothing to embitter or dis¬ 
grace it!” 

The Bishop, now grown very white, looked 
' at him intently. 

“ 1 make one last appeal, Meynell — to your 
obedience! — and to the promises of your 
ordination.” 

“I was a boy then,” said Meynell slowly; 
“ 1 am a man now. I took those vows sincerely, 
in absolute good faith; and all the changes in 
me have come about, as it seems to me, by the 
inbreathing of a spirit not my own — partly 
from new knowledge, partly in trying to help 
my people to live — or to die. They represent 
to me things lawfully, divinely learnt. So 
that, in the change itself, I cannot acknowledge 
or feel wrong-doing. But you remind me — as 
you have every right to do — that I accepted 
certain rules and conditions. Now that 1 break 
them, must 1 not resign the position dependent 
on them? Clearly, if it were a question of any 
ordinary society. But the Christian Church 
is not an ordinary society. It is the sum of 
Christian life!” 

The Bishop raised a hand of protest, but 
without speaking. Meynell resumed: 

“And that life makes the Church — moulds 
it afresh, from age to age. There are times, 
we hold, when the Church very nearly expresses 
the life; there are others when there are great 
discordances between the life and its expression 
in the Church. We believe that there are such 
discordances now; because — once more — of 
a new learning. And we believe that to with¬ 
draw from the struggle to make the Church 
more fully represent the life would be sheer 
disloyalty and cowardice. We must stay it 
out, and do our best. We are not dishonest; 
for, unlike many Liberals of the past and the 
present, we speak out. We are inconsistent, 
indeed, with a past pledge; but are we any 
more inconsistent than the High-Churchman 
who repudiates the ‘blasphemous fables' of the 
Mass when he signs the Articles, and then 
encourages adoration of the Reserved Sacra¬ 
ment in his church?” 

The Bishop made no immediate reply. He 


was at that moment involved in q struggle with 
an incumbent in Markborough itself, who, under 
the very shadow of the Cathedral, had been cele¬ 
brating the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
in flat disobedience to his diocesan. His mind 
wandered for a minute or two to this case. 
Then, rousing himself; he said abruptly, with 
a keen look at Meynell: 

“1 know, of course, that in your case there 
can be no question of clinging to the money of 
the Church.” 

Meynell flushed. 

“ I had not meant to speak of it — but your 
lordship knows that all I receive from my living 
is given back to Church purposes. I support 
myself by what 1 write. There are others of 
us who risk much more than 1—who risk, 
indeed, their all!” 

“You have done a noble work for your peo¬ 
ple, Meynell.” The Bishop's voice was not 
unlike a groan. 

“I have done nothing but what was my 
bounden duty to do.” 

“And practically your parish is with you in 
this terrible business?” 

“The church people in it, by an immense 
majority — and some of the dissenters. Mr. 
Barron, as you know, is the chief complainant, 
and there are, of course, some others with 
him.” 

“1 expect to see Mr. Barron this afternoon,” 
remarked the Bishop, frowning. 

Meynell said nothing. 

The Bishop rose. 

“ 1 understand, from your letter this morning, 
that you have no intention of repeating the 
service of last Sunday?” 

“Not at present. But the League will go 
to work at once on a revised service-book.” 

“Which you propose to introduce on a given 
Sunday — in all the Reformers' churches?” 

“That is our plan.” 

“You are quite aware that this whole scheme 
may lead to tumults — breaches of the peace?” 

“It may,” said Meynell reluctantly. 

“But you risk it?” 

“We must,” said Meynell, after a pause. 

“And you refuse— 1 ask you once more™ 
to resign your living, at my request?” 

“1 do — for the reasons I have given.” 

The Bishop’s eyes sparkled. 

“As to my course,” he said drily, "letters 
of request will be sent at once to the Court of 
Arches, preferring charges of heretical teach¬ 
ing and unauthorised services against yourself 
and two other clergy. I shall be represented 
by-'' and he named the lawyers. 

They stood exchanging a few technical infor¬ 
mations of this kind for a few minutes. Then 
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Meynell took up his hat. The Bishop hesitated 
a moment, then held out his hand. 

Meynell grasped it, and suddenly stooped 
and kissed the episcopal ring. 

I am an old man," said the Bishop brokenly, 
“— and a weary one. I pjay God that he will 
give me strength to bear this burden that is 
laid upon me." 

Meynell went away with bowed head. The 
Bishop was left alone. He moved to the win¬ 
dow and stood looking out. Across the green 
of the quadrangle rose the noble mass of the 
Cathedral. His lips moved in prayer; but all 
the time it was as if he saw beside the visible 
structure — its ordered beauty, its proud and 
cherished antiquity — a ruined phantom of the 
great church, roofless and fissured, its sacred 
places open to the winds and rains, its pave¬ 
ments broken and desolate. 

The imagination grew upon him, and it was 
only with a great effort that he escaped from it, 

“My bogeys are as foolish as Barbara's!" he 
said to himself, with a smile, as he went back 
to the daily toil of his letters. 

VI 

Meynell left the palace, shaken and ex¬ 
hausted. He carried in his mind the image of 
his Bishop, and he walked in bitterness of soul. 
The quick, optimistic imagination that had alone 
made the action of these last weeks possible 
had for the moment deserted him, and he was 
paying the penalty of his temperament. 

He turned into the Cathedral, and knelt 
there for some time, conscious less of articulate 
prayer than of the vague influences of the place: 
the warm grey of its shadows, the relief of its 
mere space and silence; the beauty of the 
creeping sunlight — gules, or, and purple — on 
the spreading pavements. And vaguely—while 
the Bishop's grief still, as it were, smarted with¬ 
in his own heart — there arose the sense that 
he was the mere instrument of a cause; that 
personal shrinking and compunction were not 
allowed him; that he was the guardian of nas¬ 
cent rights and claims far beyond anything 
affecting his own life. Some such conviction 
is essential to the religious leader — to the 
enthusiast, indeed, of any kind; and it was not 
withheld from Richard Meynell. 

When he rose and went out, he saw coming 
towards him a man he knew well — Fenton, the 
vicar of a church on the outskirts of Mark- 
borough, famous for its “high" doctrine and 
services; a young, boyish fellow, curly-haired, 
in whom the “gaiety" that Catholicism, Angli¬ 
can or Roman, prescribes to her most devout 
children was as conspicuous as an ascetic and 


laborious life. . Meynell loved and admired 
him. At a small clerical meeting the two men 
had once held an argument that had been long 
remembered — Fenton maintaining hotly the 
doctrine of an intermediate and purgatorial 
state after death, basing it entirely on a vision 
of St. Perpetua recorded in the Acta of that 
saint. Impossible, said the fair-haired, frank¬ 
eyed priest,— who had been one of the best 
wicket-keeps of his day at Winchester,—■ that 
so solemn a vision, granted to a martyr at the 
moment almost of death, could be misleading. 
Purgatory, therefore, must be accepted and be¬ 
lieved, even though it might not be expedient 
to proclaim it publicly from an Anglican pulpit. 
“Since the evening when I first read the Acta 
of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas," said the speaker, 
with an awed sincerity, " I have never doubted 
for myself, nor have I dared to hide from my 
penitents what is my own opinion." 

In reply, Meynell, instead of any general 
argument, had gently taken the very proof 
offered him, namely, the vision — dissecting 
it, the time in which it arose, and the mind in 
which it occurred, with a historical knowledge 
and a quick and tender penetration that had 
presently absorbed the little company of lis¬ 
teners. Till Fenton said abruptly, with a 
frown of perplexity: 

“In that way one might explain anything — 
the Transfiguration, for instance — or Pente¬ 
cost." 

Meynell looked up quickly. 

“Except — the mind that dies for an idea!" 

Yet the encounter had left them friends; 
and the two men had been associated not long 
afterwards in a heroic attempt to stop some 
dangerous rioting arising out of a strike in one 
of the larger collieries. 

Meynell watched the young figure of Fenton 
approaching through the bands of light and 
shadow in the great nave. As it came nearer, 
some instinct made him stand still, as if he 
became the mere spectator of what was about 
to happen. Fenton lifted his head; his eyes 
met Meynell’s, and without the smallest recog¬ 
nition, his gaze fixed on the pavement, he passed 
on towards the east end of the Cathedral. 

Meynell straightened himself for a minute’s 
“recollection," and went his way. On the 
pavement outside the western portal he ran into 
another acquaintance — a canon of the Cathe¬ 
dral, hurrying home to luncheon after a morn¬ 
ing's work in the Cathedral library. Canon 
France looked up, saw who it was, and Meynell, 
every nerve strained to its keenest, perceived 
the instant change of expression. But there 
was no ignoring him — though the canon did 
not offer to shake hands. 
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“Ah, Meynell, is that you? A fine day at 

“Yes; we may save the harvest yet!” said 
Meynell, pausing in his walk. 

A kind of nervous curiosity bade him try to 
detain the canon. But France — a man of 
sixty-five, with a large Buddha-like face and a 
pair of remarkably shrewd and humorous black 
eyes ■—• looked him quickly over from top to toe, 
and hurried on, throwing a “good-bye” over his 
shoulder. When he and Meynell had last met, 
it had been to talk for a friendly hour over 
Monseigneur Duchesne's last book and its bear¬ 
ing on Ultramontane pretensions; and they had 
parted with a cordial grip of the hand, prom¬ 
ising soon to meet again. 

“ Yet he knew me for a heretic then! ” thought 
Meynell. “1 never made any secret of my 
opinions.” 

All the same, as he walked on, he forced him¬ 
self to acknowledge to the full the radical change 
in the situation. Acts of war suspend the 
normal order; and no combatant has any right 
to complain. 

Then a moment's weariness seized him of the 
whole train of thought to which his days and 
nights were now committed; and he turned with 
eagerness to look at the streets of Markborough, 
full of a market-day crowd and of “the great 
mundane movement.” Farmers and labourers 
were moving up and down; oxen and sheep in 
the temporary pens of the market-place were 
waiting for purchasers; there was a Socialist 
lecturer in one corner, and a Suffragist lady on a 
wagon in another. The late August sun shone 
upon the ruddy faces and broad backs of men 
to whom certainly it did not seem to be of great 
importance whether the Athanasian Creed were 
omitted from the devotions of Christian people 
or not. There was a great deal of chaffering 
going on, a little courting, and some cheating. 
Meynell recognised some of his parishioners, 
spoke to a farmer or two, exchanged greeting 
with a sub-agent of the miners' union, and gave 
some advice to a lad of his choir who had turned 
against the pits and come to “hire” himself at 
Markborough. 

It was plain to him, however, after a little, 
that although he might wish to forget himself 
among the crowd, the crowd was, on the con¬ 
trary, rather sharply aware of the Rector of 
Upcote. He perceived, as he moved slowly up 
the street, that he was, in fact, a marked man. 
Looks followed him; and the men he knew 
greeted him with a difference. 

A little beyond the market-place, he turned 
down a narrow street leading to the mother 
church of the town — an older foundation even 
than the Cathedral. Knocking at the door in 


the wall, he was admitted to an old rectory 
house adjacent to the church, and in its low- 
ceiled dining-room he found seven of the al¬ 
ready famous “eighteen” assembled; among 
them the two other clergy who with himself 
had been singled out for the first testing prose¬ 
cution. A joint letter was being drawn up for 
the press. 

Meynell was greeted with rejoicing — a quiet 
rejoicing, as of men occupied with grave matters 
that precluded any ebullience of talk. With 
Meyneil’s appearance the meeting became more 
formal, and it was proposed to put the vicar 
of the ancient church under whose shadow they 
were gathered into the chair. The old man, 
Treherne by name, had been a double-first in 
days when double-firsts were everything, and 
in a class-list not much more modern than Mr. 
Gladstone's. He was a gentle, scholarly person, 
silent and. timid in ordinary life, and his ad¬ 
hesion to the “eighteen” had been an astonish¬ 
ment to friends and foes. But he was not to 
be inveigled into the “chair” on any occasion, 
least of all in his own dining-room. 

“I should keep you here all night and you 
would get nothing done,” he said, with a smiling 
wave of the hand. “Besides — exchidat jtirgia 
finis! — let there be an age limit in all things! 
Put Meynell in. It is he that has brought us 
all into this business.” 

So, for some hours or more, Meynell and the 
seven grappled with the letter that was to con¬ 
vey the challenge of the revolted congregations 
to the general public through the Times, 11 was 
not an easy matter, and some small jealousies 
and frictions lifted their heads that had been 
wholly lost sight of in the white-hot feeling of 
the inauguration meeting. 

Yet, on the whole, the eight men gathered 
in this room were not unworthy to lead the 
“forlorn hope” they had long determined on. 
Besides Treherne, there were Darwen — young, 
handsome, spiritual, a Third Classic, and a 
Chancellor's medallist; Wilson, his Oxford 
friend, a man of the same type, both repre¬ 
senting the recent flowing back of intellectual 
forces into the Church which for nearly half 
a century had abandoned her; Petitdt, Swiss 
by origin, small, black-eyed, irrepressible, with 
a great popularity among the hosiery opera¬ 
tives of whom his parish was mainly com¬ 
posed; Derrick, the Socialist, of humble origin 
and starved education, yet possessed of a 
natural sway over men, given him by a pair of 
marvellous blue eyes, a character of transparent 
simplicity, a tragic honesty, and the bitter¬ 
sweet gift of the orator; Chesham, a man who 
had left the army for the Church, had been 
grappling for ten years with a large parish of 
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secularist artisans, and was now preaching 
Modernism with a Francisan fervour and suc¬ 
cess; and Rollin, who owned a slashing literary 
style, was a passionate Liberal in all fields, had 
done excellent work in the clearing and clean¬ 
ing of slums, with much loud and unnecessary 
talk by the way, and wrote occasionally for the 
Daily IVaichman, Chesham and Darwen were 
Meyneirs co-defendants in the suit brought 
by the Bishop. 

Rollin alone seemed out of place in this 
gathering of men, drawing tense breath under 
a new and almost unbearable responsibility. 
He was so in love with the sensational, noto¬ 
riety side of the business, so eager to pull wires 
and square editors, so frankly exultant in the 
"big row” coming on, that Meynell, with the 
Bishop's face still in his mind, could presently 
hardly endure him. He felt as Renan towards 
Gavroche. Was it worth while to go through 
so much that Rollin might cut a figure and talk 
at large about "modern thought”? 

However, Darwen and Wilson, Derrick also, 
were just as determined as Meynell to keep 
down the frothy, self-advertising element in the 
campaign to ^the minimum that human nature 
seems unable to do without. So that Rollin 
found himself gradually brought into line, being 
not a bad fellow, but only a common one; and 
he abandoned with much inward chagrin the 
project of a flaming "interview” for the Daily 
Watchman on the following day. 

And, indeed, as this handful of men settled 
down to the consideration of the agenda for a 
large Conference to be held in Markborough 
the following week, there might have been dis¬ 
cerned in seven of them, at least, a temper that 
glorified both them and their enterprise —a 
temper of seriousness, courage, unalterable 
conviction, with such delicacy of feeling as 
befits men whose own brethren and familiar 
companions have become their foes. They were 
all pastors in the true sense; and every man of 
them knew that in a few months he would prob¬ 
ably have lost his benefice and his prospects. 
Only Treherne was married, and only he and 
Rollin had private means. 

Meynell was clearly their leader. Where the 
hopefulness of the others was intermittent, his 
was constant; his knowledge of the English 
situation generally, as well as of the lie of forces 
in the Markborough district, was greater than 
theirs; and his ability as a writer made him 
their natural exponent. It was he who drew 
up the greater part of their "encyclical” for the 
press; and by the time the meeting was over 
he had so heightened in them the sense of mission, 
so cheered them with the vision of a wide 
response from the mind of England, that all 


lesser thoughts were sunk, and they parted in 
quietness and courage. 

Meynell left the outskirts of Markborough 
by the Maudeley road, meaning to walk to 
Upcote by Forked Pond and Maudeley Park. 

It was now nearly a fortnight since he had 
seen Mary Elsmere, and for the first time, 
almost, in these days of storm and stress, he was 
able to give himself up to the soreness of the 
thought. He had dined at Maudeley, making 
time with infinite difficulty; Mrs. Elsmere and 
her daughter were not there. He had asked 
Mrs. Flaxman to tea at the Rectory, and had 
suggested that she should bring her sister and 
her niece. Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman appeared — 
without companions. Once or twice he had 
caught sight of Mary Elsmere's figure in the dis¬ 
tance of Miss Puttenham's garden; yet he had 
not ventured to intrude upon the two friends. 
It had seemed to him it must be her will to 
avoid him, and he respected it. 

It was a day towards the end of August. As 
Meynell entered the Maudeley lane, with the 
woods of Sandford Abbey on his left and the 
little trout-stream flashing and looping through 
the meadows on his right, his mind had passed 
altogether from public affairs. In the back¬ 
ground hovered always the image of Mary 
Elsmere, vague influences flowing from it, now 
of pleasure, now of pain; but the detail of 
thought was made up of other things. 

Stephen Barron had been with him the night 
before, and Meynell could not but think re¬ 
morsefully of their conversation. 

"And I can explain nothing to make it 
easier for the poor old fellow — nothing! He 
thinks if we had allowed the engagement it 
would all have come right — he would have got 
a hold upon her and been able to shape her. 
Oh, my dear boy — my dear boy! Yet, when 
the time comes, Stephen shall have his chance! 
—• unless, indeed, she has settled her destiny 
for herself, by then, without any reference to us. 
And Stephen shall know — what there is to 
know!” 

As to Hester herself, she seemed to have been 
keeping the Fox-Wilson household in perpetual 
fear. She went about in her mocking, myste¬ 
riousway, denying that she knew any thing about 
Sir Philip Meryon or had any dealings with him. 
Yet it was shrewdly suspected that letters had 
passed between them, and Hester’s proceedings 
were so quicksilverish and incalculable that 
it was impossible to keep a constant watch 
upon her. In the wilderness of Maudeley 
Park, which lay directly between the two houses, 
they might quite well have met — they prob¬ 
ably had met. Meynell noticed and rebuked 
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in himself a kind of settled pessimism as to 
Hester's conduct and future. “Do what you 
will,” it seemed to say — “do all you can — 
but that life has in it the ferments of tragedy.” 

Had they at least been doing all they could? 
he asked himself anxiously, vowing that no 
public campaign must or should distract him 
from a private trust much older than it, and 
no less sacred. In the midst of the turmoil of 
these weeks, he had been corresponding, on 
Lady Fox-Wilson's behalf, with a lady in Paris 
to whom a girl of Hester's age and kind might 
be safely committed for the perfecting of her 
French and music. It had been necessary to 
warn the lady that in the case of such a pen- 
sionnaire as Hester the male sex might give 
trouble; and Hester had not yet signified her 
gracious consent to go. 

But she would go •—• she must go —■ and Alice 
Puttenham would escort her. Good heavens 
“ if one had only Edith Fox-Wilson to depend 
on in these troubles 1 

As for Philip Meryon, he was, of course, now 
and always, a man of vicious habits and no 
scruples. He seemed to be staying at Sand- 
ford with the usual crew of flashy, disreputable 
people, and to allow Hester to run any risks 
with regard to him would be simply criminal. 
Yet, with so inefficient a watch-dog as Lady 
Fox-Wilson, who could guarantee anything? 
Alice, of course, thought of nothing else than 
Hester, night and day; but it was part of the 
pathos of the situation that she had so little 
influence on the child's thoughts and deeds. 

Poor, lonely woman! In Alice's sudden 
friendship for Mary Elsmere, her junior by some 
twelve years, the Rector, with an infinite pity, 
read the confession of a need that had become 
at last intolerable. For these seventeen years 
he had never known her to make an intimate 
friend, and to see her now with this charming, 
responsive girl was to realise what the long 
hunger for affection must have been. Yet, even 
now, how impossible to satisfy it as other women 
could satisfy it! What ghosts and shadows 
about the path of friendship! 

“A dim and perilous way,” his mind went 
sounding back along the paths of Alice Putten- 
ham's story. The old problems arose in con¬ 
nection with it — problems now of ethics, now 
of expediency; and, interfused with them, a 
sense of dull amazement, and yet of intolerable 
repetition, in this difficulty that had risen with 
regard to Hester. The owner of Sandford — 
and Hester. When he had first seen them to¬ 
gether, it had seemed a thing so sinister that 
his mind had refused to take it seriously. A 
sharp word to her, a word of warning to her 
natural guardians, and surely all was mended. 


Philip never stayed more than three weeks in 
the old house; he would very soon be gone, and 
Hester's fancy would turn to something else. 

But that the passing shock should become 
anything more! There rose before Meynell's 
imagination a vision of the two by the river, 
not in the actual brightness of the August after¬ 
noon, but bathed, as it were, in angry storm- 
light; behind them, darkness, covering “old 
unhappy far-off things.” From that tragical 
gloom it seemed as if their young figures had 
but just emerged, unnaturally clear; and yet 
the trailing clouds were already threatening 
the wild beauty of the girl. 

He blamed himself for lack of foresight. It 
should have been utterly impossible for those 
two to meet! Meryon generally appeared at 
Sandford three times a year — for the fishing, 
the shooting, and the cub-hunting. Hester 
might easily have been sent away during these 
descents. But the fact was, she had grown up 
so rapidly — yesterday a mischievous child, 
to-day a woman in her first bloom — that they 
had all been taken by surprise. Besides, who 
could have imagined any communication what¬ 
ever between the Fox-Wilson household and the 
riotous party at Sandford Abbey? 

As to the girl herself, Meynell was always 
conscious of being engaged in some long struggle 
to save and protect his ward against her will. 
There were circumstances connected with Hes¬ 
ter that should have stirred in the few people 
who knew them a 6pecial softness of heart in 
regard to her. But it was not easy to feel it. 
The Rector had helped two women to watch 
over her upbringing; he had brought her to her 
first communion, and tried hard, and quite in 
vain, to instil into her the wholesome mysti¬ 
cisms of the Christian faith; and the more 
efforts he made, the more sharply was he aware 
of the hard, egotistical core of the girl's nature, 
of Hester’s fatal dilference from other girls. 

And yet, as he thought of her with sadness 
and perplexi ty, there came across him the 
memory of Mrs. Elsmere's sudden movement 
towards Hester — how she had drawn the child 
to her and kissed her — she, so unearthly and 
so spiritual, whose very aspect showed her the 
bondswoman of Christ. 

The remembrance rebuked him, and he fell 
into fresh plans about the child. She must be 
sent away at once, and if there were really any 
sign of entanglement he must himself go to 
Sandford and beard Philip in his den. There 
was knowledge in his possession that might 
be used to frighten the fellow. He thought of 
his cousin with loathing and contempt. 

But — to do him justice—Meryon knew 
nothing of those facts that gave such an intol- 
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erable significance to any contact whatever 
between his besmirched life and that of Hester 
Fox-Wilson. 

Meryon knew nothing — and Stephen knew 
nothing — nor the child herself. Meynell 
shared his knowledge with only two other per^ 
sons — no! — three. Was that woman, that 
odious, grasping woman whose knowledge had 
been for years the terror of three lives—-was 
she alive still? Ralph Fox-Wilson had made 
it abundantly worth her while to go to the 
States; all covenants with her had been strictly 
carried out; and for years, as Meynell be¬ 
lieved, she had not been heard of. But she 
had still a son and grandchildren living in 
Upcote village. 

Meynell opened the gate leading into the 
Forked Pond enclosure. The pond had been 
made by the damming of part of the trout- 
stream at the point where it entered the Maude- 
ley estate, and the diversion of the rest to a new 
channel. The narrow strip of land between the 
pond and the new channel made a little water- 
locked kingdom of its own for the cottage, which 
had originally been a fishing hut, built in an 
Izaak Walton-ish mood by one of the owners of 
Maudeley. But the public footpath through 
the park ran along the farther side of the pond, 
and the doings of the inhabitants of the cottage, 
thick though the leafage was, could sometimes 
be observed from it. 

Involuntarily MeynelFs footsteps lingered as 
the little thatched house became visible, its 
windows set wide to the sounds and scents of the 
August day. There was conveyed to him a 
sense of its warm loneliness in the summer 
nights, of the stars glimmering upon it through 
the trees, of the owls crying round it. And 
within — in one of those upper rooms — those 
soft deep eyes, at rest in sleep?—or looking 
out, perhaps, into the breathing glooms of the 
wood — the sweet face propped on the slender 
hand? 

He felt certain that the inner life of such a 
personality as Mary Elsmere was rich and 
passionate. Sometimes, in these lonely hours, 
did she think of the man who had told her so 
much of himself on that, to him, memorable 
walk? Meynell looked back upon his confession 
with wonder and a hot cheek. It had been 
made partly to Elsmere's daughter, on a hint 
of sympathy — as to one entitled to it by inheri¬ 
tance, so to speak, should she desire it. But 
it had been made still more — he owned it—to 
a delightful woman. And it was the first time 
in Meynell’s strenuous life, filled to the brim 
by intellectual and speculative effort on the one 
hand, and by the care of his parish on the other. 


that he had been conscious of any such feeling 
as now possessed him. In his first manhood 
it had been impossible for him to marry, because 
he had his brothers to educate. And when they 
were safely out in the world, the Rector, ab¬ 
sorbed in the curing of sick bodies and the 
saving of sick souls, could not dream of spend¬ 
ing the money thus set free on a household for 
himself. 

He had had his temptations of the flesh, his 
gusts of inclination, like other men; but he 
had fought them down victoriously, for the 
soul’s sake, and it was long now since anything 
of the sort had assailed him. 

For the soul’s sake? Yet, surely, it was an 
impulse from the soul, from the deepest and 
tenderest sources of consciousness, that was 
now seizing upon his will, fusing itself with the 
other strong currents of his life, and so trans¬ 
forming them. 

He paused a moment among the trees, just 
before the cottage passed out of sight. The 
sun was sinking in a golden haze, the first 
prophecy of autumnal mists. Broad lights 
lay here and there upon the water, to be lost 
again in depths of shadow, wherein woods of 
dream gave back the woods that stooped to 
them from the shore. Everything was so still, 
he could hear the fish rising, the run of a squirrel 
along a branch, the passage of a coot through 
the water. 

The very profundity of nature’s peace sud¬ 
denly showed him to himself., A man engaged 
in a struggle beyond his power! — committed 
to one of those tasks that rend and fever the 
human spirit, even while they ennoble it! He 
had talked boldly to Stephen and the Bishop 
of “war” —' “inevitable” and “necessary war.” 
At the same time, there was no one who would 
suffer from war more than he. The mere daily 
practice of Christianity as a man’s life-work is 
a daily training in sensitiveness, involves a 
daily refining of the nerves. This sensitiveness 
in Meynell was balanced by an iron strength 
of will and a driving force of conviction. It 
had never yet crippled his action. But it 
meant suffering; and it might involve sudden 
collapse and deterioration. 

If the memory of Fenton’s cold, unrecognis¬ 
ing eyes and rigid mouth, as they passed each 
other in the silence of the Cathedral, had power 
to cause so deep a stab of pain, how was he to 
brace himself in the future to what must come? 
— the alienation of friend after friend, the con¬ 
demnation of the good, the tumult, the poisoned 
feeling, the abuse, public and private? 

Only by the help of that Power behind the 
veil of things, perceived by the mind of faith! 

*Thou, Thou art being and breath!’ Thine is 
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this truth which, like a living hand, bridles and 
commands me. Grind my life as corn in Thy 
mill! — but forsake me not! Nay, Thou wilt 
not. Thou canst not, forsake me!'* 

Without this ultimate and complete depen¬ 
dence of the Christian crusader on what he 
knows as the **heart of God," — crusaders of 
other sorts give it other names,— no adventure 
in the spiritual fight has ever touched and fired 
the heart of man. Meynell was sternly and 
simply aware of it. 

But everywhere the divine ultimate Power 
mediates itself through the earthly elements and 
forces, speaks through small, childish things, 
incarnates itself in lover, wife, or friend — 
flashing its mystic fire through the web of 
human relations. 

it seemed to Meynell, as he stood in the eve¬ 
ning stillness by the pond, hidden from sight 
by the light brushwood round him, that, ab¬ 
sorbed as he had been from his youth in the 
symbolism and passion of the religious life, as 
other men are absorbed in art or science, he had 
never really understood one of these great 
words by which he imagined himself to live,— 
love, or endurance, or sacrifice, or joy,— be¬ 
cause he had never known the most sacred, 
the most intimate things of human life out of 
which they grow. 

And there uprose in him a sudden yearning — 
a sudden flame of desire — for the sustaining 
love of wife and child. As it thrilled through 
him, he seemed to be looking down into the eyes 
■—so frank, so human — of Mary Elsmere. 

Then, while he watched, lost in feeling, yet 
instinctively listening for any movement in the 
wood, there was a flicker of white among the 
trees opposite. A girl, book in hand, came 
down to the water's edge, and paused there a 
little, watching the glow of sunset on the water. 
Meynell retreated farther into the wood; but 
he was still able to see her. Presently she sat 
down, propping herself against a tree, and began 
to read. 

Her presence, the grace of her bending neck, 
informed the silence of the woods with life and 
charm. Meynell watched her a few moments; 
then the hard truth of the situation — like 
"the storm-cloud that Zejus lets fly from the 
mountain-top” through the shining air-— 
descended on him, darkening and quenching. 
His life was not his own. It was doubly and 
trebly pledged to a cause of the spirit with 
which no personal hunger must interfere. And, 
if that were not in the way, what hope of win¬ 
ning the daughter of that stern saint who at 
their first meeting had shown him with such 
icy gentleness the gulf between himself and 
them? 


And yet, between himself and Mary he knew 
that there was no gulf. Spiritually she was her 
father's child and not her mother's. 

But to suppose that she would consent to 
bring back into her mother's life the same tragic 
conflict, in new form, which had already rent' 
and seared it, was madness. He read his dis¬ 
missal in the timid coldness with which she 
had parted from him after his conversation 
with Mrs. Elsmere. Had she perhaps hoped — 
kind, dear one! — that her new friend would 
win upon her mother, find a way through her 
defences? — and had she been disappointed as 
she watched? 

No! such a daughter would never inflict a 
second anguish of the same kind on such a 
mother. Meynell bov.^ed his head and went 
slowly away. It was as if he left youth and 
all delightfulness behind him in the deepening 
dusk of the woods. 

Meanwhile a very different scene, vitally 
connected with Meynell and his fortunes, was 
passing in a workman's cottage at Upcote 
Minor. 

Barron had passed an agitated day. After 
his interview with the Bishop, in which he was 
rather angrily conscious that his devotion and 
his zeal were not rewarded with as much grati¬ 
tude or as complete a confidence on the Bishop's 
part as he might have claimed, he called on 
Canon France. 

To him he talked long and emphatically on 
the situation: on the excessive caution of the 
Bishop, who had entirely refused to inhibit any 
one of the eighteen, at present, lest there should 
be popular commotions; on the measures that 
he and his friends were taking; and on the strong 
feeling that he believed to be rising against the 
Modernists. It was evident that he was dis¬ 
contented with the Bishop, and believed himself 
the only saviour of the situation. 

Canon France watched him, sunk deep in his 
arm-chair, the plump fingers of one hand playing 
with certain charter rolls of the fourteenth 
century, with their seals attached, which lay 
in a tray beside him. He had just brought 
them over from the Cathedral library, and was 
longing to be at work on them. Barron's con¬ 
versation did not interest him in the least, and 
he even grudged him his second cup of tea. 
But he did not show his impatience. He 
prophesied a speedy end to a ridiculous move¬ 
ment; wondered what on earth would happen 
to some of the men, who had nothing but their 
livings; and finally said, with a humorous eye 
and no malicious intention: 

" The Romanists have always an easy way 
of settling these things. They find a scandal. 
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or invent one. But Meynell, I suppose, is im¬ 
maculate.” 

Barron shook his head. 

"Meynell's life is absolutely correct, out¬ 
wardly,” he said slowly. ‘Of course, the 
Upcote people whom he has led away think 
him a saint.” 

“Ah, well,” said the Canon, smiling; “no 
hope, then — that way. 1 rejoice, of course, 
for Meyneirs sake. But the goodness of the 
unbeliever is becoming a great puzzle to man¬ 
kind.” 

“Apparent goodness,” said Barron hotly. 

The Canon smiled again. He wished — and 
this time more intensely — that Barron would 
go, and let him get to his charters. 

And in a few minutes Barron did take his 
departure. As he walked to the inn to find his 
carriage, he pondered the problem of the vir¬ 
tuous unbeliever. A certain Bampton lecture 
by a well-known and learned Bishop recurred to 
him, which most frankly and drastically con¬ 
nected “unbelief” with “sin.” Yet, somehow, 
the view did not practically work out. 

After all, he reached Upcote in good time 
before dinner, and, remembering that he had 
to inflict a well-deserved lecture on *\e children 
who had been caught injuring trees and stealing 
wood in his plantations, he dismissed the car¬ 
riage and made his way, before going home, to 
the cottage which stood just outside the village, 
on the way from Maudeley to the Rectory and 
the Church. 

He knocked peremptorily; but no one came. 
He knocked again, chafing at the delay; but 
still no one came. After going round the cot¬ 
tage, tapping at one of the windows, and getting 
no response, he was just going away, in the belief 
that the cottage was empty, when there was a 
rattling sound at the front door. It opened, 
and an old woman stood in the doorway. 

“YouVe made a pretty noise,” she said 
grimly, “but there's no one in but me.” 

"I am Mr. Barron,” said her visitor sharply, 
“and I want to see John Broad. My keepers 
have been complaining to me about his chil¬ 
dren's behaviour in the woods.” 

The woman before him shook her head irri¬ 
tably. 

“What's the good of asking me? I only 
came off the cars here last night.” 

“You're a lodger, I suppose?” said Barron, 
eyeing her suspiciously. (He did not allow 
his tenants to take in lodgers.) 

And the more he examined her the stranger 
did her aspect seem. She was evidently a 
woman of seventy or upwards, and it struck 
him that she looked haggard and ill. Her 
greyish-white hair hung untidily about a thin. 


bony face; the eyes, hollow and wavering, in¬ 
fected the spectator with their own distress; 
yet the distress was so angry that it rather 
repelled than appealed. Her dress was quite 
out of keeping with the labourer's cottage in 
which she stood. It was a shabby blue silk, 
fashionably cut, and set off by numerous lockets 
and bangles. 

She smiled scornfully at Barron's question, 

“A lodger? Well, 1 daresay I am. I’m 
John’s mother.” 

“His mother?” said Barron, astonished. “I 
didn't know he had a mother alive.” But, as 
he spoke, some vague recollection of Theresa’s 
talk in the morning came back upon him. 

The strange person in the doorway looked at 
him oddly. 

“Well, I daresay you didn't. There’s a many 
as would say the same. I’ve been away this 
eighteen year, come October.” 

Barron, as she spoke, was struck with her 
accent, and recalled her mention of “the cars.” 

“Why, you've been in the States,” he said. 

“That's it — eighteen years.” Then, sud¬ 
denly, pressing her hand to her forehead, she 
said angrily: “I don't know what you mean. 
What do you come bothering me for? I don't 
know who you are — and I don't know nothing 
about your trees. Come in and sit down. 
John'll be in directly.” 

She held the door open, and Barron, impelled 
by a sudden curiosity, stepped in. He thought 
the woman was half-witted; but her silk dress 
and her jewelry, above all, her sudden ap¬ 
pearance on the scene as the mother of a man 
whom he had always supposed to be alone in 
the world, with three motherless, neglected chil¬ 
dren, puzzled him. 

So, as one accustomed to keep a sharp eye 
on the morals and affairs of his cottage tenants, 
he began to question her about herself. She 
had thrown herself confusedly on a chair, and 
sat with her head thrown back and her eyes 
half closed, as if in pain. The replies he got 
from her were short and grudging, but he made 
out from them that she had married a second 
time in the States, that she had only recently 
written to her son, who for some years had 
supposed her dead, and had now come home to 
him, having no other relation left in the world. 

He soon convinced himself that she was not 
normally sane. That she had no idea as to his 
own identity was not surprising, for she had left 
Upcote for America years before his succession 
to the White House estate; but her memory 
in all directions was confused, and her strange 
talk made him suspect drugs. She had also, 
it seemed, the usual grievances of an unsound 
mind, and believed herself to be injured and 
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persecuted by persons- to whom she darkly 
alluded. 

As they sat talking, footsteps were heard in 
the road outside. Mrs.Sabin — so she gave her 
name — at once hurried to the door and looked 
out. The movement betrayed her excited, 
restless state—the state of one just returned 
to a scene once familiar, and trying, with a 
clouded brain, to recover old threads and clues. 

Barron heard a low cry from her, and looked 
round. 

“What’s the matter?” 

He saw her bent forward and pointing, her 
wrinkled face expressing a wild astonishment. 

“That's her! That’s my Miss Alice!” 

And Barron, following her gesture, perceived 
Meynell standing on the other side of a bit 
of village green, talking to Miss Puttenham. 

They seemed to be absorbed in what they 
were talking about, and had, of course, no idea 
that they were watched, 

“Why do you say *my Miss Alice'?” he asked 
her, wondering. 

Mrs. Sabin gave a low laugh. And, at the 
moment, Meynell turned so that the level light 
now flooding the village street shone full upon 
him. Mrs. Sabin tottered back from the door 
with another stifled cry, and sank into her 
chair. Her eyes seemed to be starting out of 
her head. “But — but they told me he was 
dead. He'll have married her, then?" 

She raised herself, peering eagerly at her 
companion. 

"Married whom?” said Barron, utterly 
mystified, but affected himself, involuntarily, 
by the excitement of his strange companion. 

“Why — Miss Alice!” she said, gasping. 

“Why should he marry her?” 

Mrs. Sabin tried to control herself. "I'm 
not to talk about that — I know I’m not. But 
they give me my money for fifteen year — and 
then they stopped giving it — three year ago. 

I suppose they thought I’d never be back here 
again. But John's my flesh and blood, all the 
same. I made Mr. Sabin write for me to Sir 
Ralph. But there came a lawyer’s letter and 
fifty pounds — and that was to be the last, they 
said. So, when Mr. Sabin died, I said I’d come 
over and see for myself. But I'm ill-—you 
see — and John's a fool — and I must find 
some one as 'ull tell me what to do. If you’re 
a gentleman living here” — she peered into 
his face — “perhaps you’ll tell me? Lady 


Fox-Wilson's left comfortable, I know. Why 
.shouldn’t she do what's handsome? Perhaps 
you'll give me a word of advice, sir? But you 
mustn't tell!“not a word to anybody. Per¬ 
haps they'll be for putting me in prison!" 

She put her finger to her mouth; and then 
once more she bent forward, passionately 
scrutinising the two people in the distance. 

Barron had grown white. 

“If you want my advice you must try and tel! 
me plainly what all this means," he said sternly. 

She looked at him — with a mad expression 
flickering between doubt and desire. 

“Then you must shut the door, sir,” she said 
at last. Yet, as he moved to do so, she bent 
forward once more to look intently at the 
couple outside. 

“And what did they tell me that lie for?" 
she repeated, in a tone half perplexed, half 
resentful. Then she turned peremptorily to 
Barron. 

“Shut the door!” 

Half an hour later Barron emerged into the 
road from the cottage. He walked like a man 
bewildered. All that was evil in him rejoiced; 
all that was good sorrowed. He felt that God 
had arisen and scattered his enemies; he also 
felt a genuine horror and awe in the presence 
of human frailty. 

All night long he lay awake, pondering how 
to deal with the story that had been told him; 
how to clear up its confusions and implications; 
to find some firm foothold in the mad medley of 
the woman’s talk — some reasonable scheme 
of time and place. Much of what she had told 
him had been frankly incoherent; and to press 
her had only made confusion worse. He was 
tolerably certain that she was suffering from 
some obscure brain trouble. The effort of 
talking to him had clearly exhausted her; but 
he had not been able to refrain from making her 
talk. At the end of the half hour he had ad¬ 
vised her — in some alarm at her ghastly look — 
to see a doctor. But the suggestion had made 
her angry, and he had let it drop. 

In the morning news was brought to him from 
Broad’s cottage that John Broad's mother, Mrs. 
Richard C 3in, who had arrived from America 
only forty-eight hours before, had died suddenly 
in the night. The bursting of an unsuspected 
aneurism in the brain was, according to the 
doctor called in, the cause of death. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ChajUuEs Tracy’s oflace and Walter 
Severn’s were both on the same floor, and 
connected by a passage with glass doors at 
each end. They h£wl formerly both been 
used by one firm; and since then they 
were occupied by two, the passage-way had 
been closed and both doors hept locked. 
The two young men were not so intimate 
as to need that facility for meeting each 
other; and indeed, Severn often used a Ut- 
tle diplomacy to avoid meeting his nei gh - 
bor in the entries. 

A few minutes after Sibley- saw the two 
coining down the steps from the hall, one 
of them ran up the office stairs, followed 
more slowly by the other, opeued the door 
of the front room, and lighted the gas 
there, carefully closing the curtaiiis and 
the door after riie other had come in* He 
seemed eager and excited, and from pale 
his face had got to have a deep flush, and 
his hands were tremhUng. 

“Will yon please to sit here, Mr. Wil¬ 
der?” he said then, placing a chair hy a 
small table that stood near the glass door, 
and taking one opposite it himself. 

The two were seated, and lookingih each 
other’s faces, each waiting for the other to 
speak, the one in an agony of nervous im¬ 
patience and terror, the other with a wary 
coolness. After a minute Walter could 
bear no longer. 

“If yon are a man, and not a fiend,” be 
burst forth, “yon will tell me what yon 
meauf’ 

“I fail to see in what possible way my 
conduct can be called fiendish,” was the 
cool reply. “ I leave it to your conscience 
whether,so far as you know yourself and me, 
I am the one who deserves that epithet.” 

“ It is fiendish to torture a man ‘ with 
suspense T’ exclaimed Severn, with excite¬ 
ment; “to hold over any person’s head an 
unexplained terror. I respect an enemy 
who shows his weapons, and threatens 
openly; but he is not worthy the name of 
a man who—” 


“Ifotso fast, if you please,” intermpted 
the other, coldly, raising his hand vrith a 
checking gesture. “ What does your com¬ 
plaint amount to? But this: I told yon 
that you had no right to seek Olivia Mal¬ 
vern’s love, and I forbade your having any¬ 
thing to do with her. Yon knew so well 
what 1 meant, and that I was right, that 
yon did . not dare to ask a question. But 
yonr abstinence was short, and I find you 
on more loverlike terms than you were be¬ 
fore. My warning has only had the effect 
of stimulating your pnrsnit. I might have 
^bwn it. It is my forbearance which is 
to blame, not my ‘fiendishness,’ You 
know what I mean well; hut yon wish to 
be told that I-know it. Have yonr way, 
then. I eba^e you ■with the monstrous 
wickedness and duplicity, of seeking to 
marry the sister, after having mur— 

“For God’s sake, stop?’ cried out Sev¬ 
ern, putting his hand almost in the speak¬ 
er’s face, as if to stop his month. “What 
yon would say is false; but where did yon 
hear it? IVTio told yon?” 

“ That scarcely matters, so long as it is 
true,” was the cold reply. “ But I will tell 
you that I heard it from one who saw, who 
was very near.” 

“And did he know the^ provocation?” 
demanded Severn, with a groan. “ Did he 
know all?” ' 

“HeknewaUP’ 

Walter dropped his face into his hands. 

“I can understand even a good sort of 
man committing a deed of violence in an 
nnlacky hour,” continued the other, in a 
tone of impatiehce. ‘^But that a Tn?»i 
with any conscience should not afterward 
shun the family of his victim, that he 
should immediately go and establish him¬ 
self as their most intimate friend, that he 
should seek to ally himself with them by 
marriage, that passes my comprehension. 
It is in that that you deserve no mercy. If 
Olivia were once your wife, and should 
then know the truth, how would she feel ? 
How would you feel if yon have a spark of 


[Entered according to Act of Ck)Dgres8, in Uie year 18^, by thohss & Talbot, Boston, Mass., in 
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natural feeling iu you? How would liia 
and her mother look upon you?” 

Walter lifted his face that was deathly 
pale, wiped his forehead, and drew a deep 
breath. “ Let me tell you all,” he said. 
“ I shall feel better, and maybe you will 
understand me better. This has lain on 
me like a mountjuu, and I must tell the 
whole. I told a little to one person, but 
not all. I suppose I softened my fault to 
her, for she pitied more than she blamed 
me; and yet she was one who thought a 
great deal of Augustine,” 

He shuddered in pronouncing the name, 
and waited a moment before beginning, as 
if to gather his coun^e. His companion 
leaned back in bis chair, folded his arms, 
and with eyes fixed on the speaker, 
watched him intently throughout the 
recital. 

“Augustine and I were friends from our 
earliest boyhood,” he began, “ and I oa'n 
truly that I loved him. I can give no 
better proof than by saying that though I 
was ambitious, and he outshone me, I 
never envied him. That was partly due to 
him, of course, for he never assumed airs; 
hut it was partly, also, due to my love for 
him. We used to jest sometimes about 
marrying each other’s sisters. I was in 
earnest; for I cannot recollect the time 
when Olivia was not the dearest and the 
sweetest object in the world to me. I think 
Augustine was at least half in earnest, too, 
and he noticed my sister Anne a good deal. 
She adored him, and thought that he loved 
her. Poor little Anne I I never told him, 
I didn’t want him to know, how she used 
to ask me about him, make me repeat every 
word he said, tell her everything he did, I 
dare say I wasn’t wise to do it, and that 1 
. made her worse. But I didn’t know what 
to do, and I pitied the child. She was a 
simple, tender creature, without a particle 
of pride. Presently I had good reason to 
pity her, for Augustine fell passionately in 
love with another lady, ten years older 
than he. You know Mrs, Slade, and can 
understand that she was a woman worth 
loving. When at length he found out that 
there was no hope for him, he joined our 
party going to Canada. I could have hated 
him for the sake of poor Anne’s misery, if 
I hadn’t pitied him for his own. The Mal- 
vems had got Anne there at their house, 
and fairly thrown her at Augustine’s head. 
I was angry, and tried to coax her not to 


go; but she would. So I could only hold 
my tongue, and hope that they wouldn’t 
degrade the child too much. But he was 
so miserable that I pitied him, and I 
thought that maybe he hadn’t known how 
well Anne loved him. 

“ We got along pleasantly enough in our 
excursion. Augustine was moody, but he 

never mentioned his trouble till one day_ 

that day. He and I had been in bathing, 
and after dressing we stood on a steep 
mossy rock and looked off over the river^^ 
It was after sunset, and the twilight was 
falling. Suddenly he broke out and began 
to talk, to almost rave. He had been in¬ 
terfered with and insulted in every way, he 
said, and he had been a fool to bear it. He 
had never made a confidant of any one; 
and yet people had handled his heart as if 
it were made for their amusement. His 
most sacred and private feelings had been 
made town talk of. 

“I tried to quiet him, but he wouldn’t 
listen. Instead of that, he turned upon 
me. I had told his mother of his visits to 
Miss Freeman, he said, and had tried to 
set his family against her. It wasn’t true 
as he said it, though there was some little 
foundation for what he said. Mrs. Mal¬ 
vern had asked me to tell her all I knew, 
and I told her a little. But I only told her 
what everybody knew; for Augustine had 
betrayed himself. I did blame Miss Free¬ 
man, though, at that time, and X said so. 
But since then I have not I nnderstand 
her better. Well, I was stung by Augus¬ 
tine’s reproaches, and retorted. Poor fel¬ 
low! I ought to have recollected that he 
was mad with disappointed love, and been 
willing to hear anything from him. But I 
didn’t know then how he felt, and I was 
only a hot-headed boy, sore, too, with p^n 
and mortification for poor Anne. So I got 
angry, and said what I am sorry for. I 
didn’t wonder it made him furious. But, 
then, he was to blame, too, poor Augustine! 
One word brought on another, and he twit¬ 
ted me with Anne, said she ran after him. 
That set me on fire. I scarcely know what 
I did, except that I fiewat him, and caught 
him by the collar, threatening I don’t know 
what if he didn’t take back the words. We 
struggled, and he not only refused to re¬ 
tract, but repeated what he had said. I 
was beside myself. I forgot where we 
were, and gave him a fling with all my 
might. He staggered, lost his footing, and 
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I heard Iiim plunge into the water. That 
cooled me a Uttle, but I never thought of 
danger. Se could swim; and there was 
deep water and a sand bottom there, so 
there was no fear of his striking on any¬ 
thing. I waited a moment, feeling rather 
ashamed, and expecting to hear him land. 
But I heard no sound. Then I got fright¬ 
ened, and ran down the bank. He was no¬ 
where to be seen. Then first I was terri¬ 
fied, and shouted to the others. They 
*came, and we searched; but in vain. They 
could all tell that I was like one distracted, 
that I searched night and day, without eat¬ 
ing or sleeping, and refused to give him up 
even when' every one else had long lost 
hope. A man about half a mile down 
river told us next day that he saw some¬ 
thing floating past him as he was out in his 
boat, and thought at the time it was a log; 
but still, recollected thinking too that it 
was a little like a man. That was all we 
ever heard. 

“I came home then, more dead than 
alive. Why should I have told? I had no 
more intention of doing what I did than I 
have of drowning myself this minute, nor 
half so much. To what end should I have 
told? In reality, it was an accident. The 
family clung to me, and I felt as if I was 
in some measure expiating, and doing his 
work, when I made myself useful to them. 
I had all the time the feeling that whether 
Oliyia loved me or not, his mother, and 
aunt, and younger brothers should lean on 
me as they would have done on him. Tm 
not a villain, sir I Vm not a monster I AnH 
do you suppose that Tve been happy these 
ten years? Gh)d knows I haven’t, I have 
been in torment. I have looked for detec¬ 
tion at every step. I have cursed myself 
for not telling the truth at first, when it 
was possible. And you ask why I wish to 
marry Olivia? I love her I I could more 
easily give up my life than promise not to 
win her if I can. And she loves me! I 
almost wish she did not, but she does.” 

There was silence for a moment, broken 
only by Severn’s labored breathing. Then 
he sighed, wiped his forehead again, and 
resumed in an unsteady voice, that shook 
with sorrow rather than excitement: 

“ That isn’t all that I have snflered. I 
was fond of Augustine. He was a gener¬ 
ous, loving-hearted boy, and every year I 
have lived since then I have understood 
better what his pain was, and how patient 


I ought to have been. I have sat for hours 
sometimes tormenting myself with think¬ 
ing how I might have spoken to him^ over¬ 
looked his accusation^, comforted 'hini, 
tried to make him find some recompense in 
my love for that he had been obliged to 
renounce. But just as I have cheated my¬ 
self into thinking almost that 1 have com¬ 
forted him, that he lives, I hear again that 
horrible plunge, then hold my breath in 
the silence that follows. Poor Augustine I 
He was a noble, talented fellow. He would 
have made more of a mim ihau I should 
under any circumstances. I tell you, sir,” 
looking up suddenly into his companion’s 
face, with his eyes swimming in tears, 

“ with all my heart I wish that Angusline 
had lived, and I had been the one to make 
that fatal plunge. Only ! wouldn’t have 
wished him to live with such a load ou his 
soul as I have borne on mine.” 

^en through his tears, Walter could see 
that Justin Wilder’s pale cold face had 
changed. It was fluked, and there were 
signs of emotion in it which he could not 
entirely conceal. He had foimd the story 
aflecting. As the other finished, he rose 
hastily and b^-gan to walk up and down the 
floor. Severn dropped his face upon his 
arms leaning on the table, and waited. For 
some time he heard that has^ step go up 
and down, then it stopped near him. TTia 
heart almost stopped with it, for now he 
must hear his fate. Something touched 
his bowed head; could it be % tender hand 
laid there? 

“Dear boy T’ said a voice, soft and ten¬ 
der as a woman’s. “ I had no idea you felt 
so. 1 did not know all.” 

“My GodP’ muttered Walter Severn, 
starting violently, and half looking round, 
his eyes dilated, his breath suspended. 

“There is some one in the passage-way,” 
whispered the other, looking intently at 
the glass door.before him. He had seen a 
comer of the curtain inside it raised, and 
the glitter of an eye behind. 

Severn said not a word, only sat mute, as 
if frozen, his eyes fixed on his companion. 

“ I will go and see,” said Wilder. “ Stay 
here; and if I catch any one there, woe to * 
himP’ 

Scarcely had he left the room when there 
was a faint sound from the passage, as of a 
door hastily and softly shut, and a key 
turned in the lock. But though he tried 
the office door at the back of the one they 
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were in, and searched the entries, he conld 
find no one. He came hack into the room 
with fire in the eyes that had been so gen¬ 
tle a moment before. 

“ The door is locked, but I know there 
was some one in that passage. Have you a 
key to the door?” 

But there was no answer. Even as he 
spoke, Walter's head dropped forward, and 
he slipped from his chair, and fell heavily 
to the door. 

His look was so like death, that for the 
time all other thought was driven out of 
his companion's mind. Water was at 
hand, and that he brought and bathed the 
cold face. But when at length those pale 
lids were lifted, and the breath came back, 
ten minutes had elapsed. If during that 
time a man had crept through the dark en¬ 
try past their open door, neither of the two 
knew it. When they looked again all was 
silent and solitary, the doors fast, the en¬ 
tries dark, no sign of any one even on the 
sidewalk outside. But Charles Tracy had 
found out all he wanted to know. 


CHAPTER VHL 

The fair continued three days, and was a 
perfect success; and to reward the ladies 
for their benevolent labors, the gentlemen 
arranged a steamboat excursion to be taken 
down the Largo. They were to start in the 
afternoon, go down to a grove about ten 
miles from th£ city, have a late dinner al 
fresco, and return by moonlight, with a 
hand and dancing on deck. The pro¬ 
gramme was well arranged and carried 
out, and the company seemed to he in un¬ 
commonly good spirits. 

It was a rosy twilight when they went 
on hoard the steamer to return, and after 
going a few miles further down among the 
little group of islands at the mouth of the 
river, turned and steamed slowly up with 
the tide. They moved so slowly that they 
seemed rather to lie still, while the banks 
swam gradually downward and the ripples 
danced and glittered around them in time 
to the music of the baud on board. 

Kothing is more romantic than music and 
moonlight on the water. They stir to the 
deeps all those sweet and mysterious im¬ 
pulses of which the heart of youth is capa¬ 
ble, and even to the aged they bring hack a 
ghost of former transports. The company 
we are with now felt these influences the 


more powerfully that they had just been 
unusually gay. They grew more silent, 
and from lively quadrilles subsided into 
dreamy waltzes. How and then a couple 
dropped off and wandered away by them¬ 
selves to lean and look into the water, or 
off at the melancholy glory of the sky and 
earth, to murmur words eloquent with 
feeling, or sink into a yet more eloquent 
silence. 

But there are times when even this de¬ 
light may he oppressive from excess, when 
we would rather he separated a little from 
that which we most love. Two at least of 
this company found it so. Olivia and Wal¬ 
ter had been together all day without hin¬ 
drance, with something of their old ease 
and frankness. The strange interdict 
seemed to he withdrawn from her lover, 
she perceived, and he approached her fear¬ 
lessly. But that brief period of trouble 
had entirely changed her feelings towards 
him, or rather, had developed them, and 
Olivia half shrank from being quite alone 
with him. So when she saw Charles Tracy 
promenading to and fro near where they 
sat removed from the others, his presence, 
instead of being an annoyance, was rather 
a relief. When, presently, a pert little 
cousin of Waltei^s came and be^ed him 
to dance with her, since she could get no 
one else, she averred, Olivia laughingly 
bade him go, and not come near her again 
till they should be at the wharf. 

Then left alone, she sat smilingly looking 
in on the dancers, and thinking her own 
pleasant thoughts. She scarcely noticed 
at first that Tracy kept up his wearisome 
walking in her neighborhood, but after a 
while the steady sound of his feet going 
and coming attracted her attention. 

“ Is he walking on a wager, I wonder?” 
she thought. ‘‘Or is he playing the de¬ 
spairing lover?” 

Then it struck her that he had been very 
odd during the last few days, that she had 
noticed he acted as if he wanted to speak 
to her, hut did not wish to he observed do¬ 
ing so. 

“ 1 hope he isn’t going to he silly enough 
to talk love to me, when he must see that 
I am devoted to Walter,” she thought. 

Looking again at the dancers, she saw 
her lover whirling past with his eousin on 
his arm, and it seemed to her that he 
looked in her direction. She smiled, and 
repeated softly, “ entirely devoted to himP* 
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After him came another couple, Traltziiig 
'iriih a smooth floating motion, full of inde- 
scribahle grace. The lady’s hands were 
folded softly together, her eyes downcast, 
a faint color wanned her lovely face, even 
the broad eyelids looking like flashed snow. 
She moved like a cloud, with the gentle¬ 
man’s eyes fixed on her, bright and tender. 

“Certaiuly Mr. TVilder loves Cicely,” 
Olivia thought. “He isn’t very frank 
about it, but I can see. I think she was 
jealous of me, the sillygirl! Tm sure he 
never showed any feeling but kindness for 
me. I like him, too, now that he and 
Walter are friends. They were certainly 
very cool at one time. Perhaps Walter 
was jealous, though he wont own it,” 

Tramp, tramp! It was really wearisome 
to hear. 

“ Is it a troubled conscience that makes 
you so unquiet, Charles?” she asked, rais¬ 
ing her voice a little as Tracy’s promenade 
brought him within speaking distance of 
her. 

“ Tes,” he asisWered, abruptly. 

“ Then I advise you to go to confession 
at once,” she said, laughing. 

“ That is precisely what I want to do,” 
he said, in a low hurried voice, coming a 
step nearer, then glancing towards the 
dancers to see if he were discovered. “ I 
want to tell you something, Olivia, but I 
can’t do it in this public place.” 

“O, then put it.off,” she replied, care¬ 
lessly. “ I dare say it makes no difference.” 

“You think, perhaps, that I wish to 
speak of love,” he said, in a bitter tone. 
“ You mistake. What I have to say con¬ 
cerns you, not me, and is of importance. 
It is solely to^save you from committing a 
terrible mistake that I wish to speak,” 

If she found his words verging on ora¬ 
tory, his face showed earnestness enough 
to sober her. “What in world do you 
mean?” she asked. “I hate mysteries. 
If you have anything to tell me, pray tell 
it.” 

“I have told you that I cannot where 
there is danger of being observed, or over¬ 
heard, or interrupted,” he said. 

“ What can I do then ?” demanded Olivia, 
alarmed in spite of herself. 

He seemed to consider. In fact, he had 
the matter all arranged beforehand. 

“There’s a little nook roxmd there on 
the side,” he said, “and I noticed before 
dark that there were two chairs in it. If 


you will go there, I will follow you 
presently.” 

Olivia hesitated. She disliked such ap- 
pointihents and appearances of secrecy, 
and she knew that she would be missed. 
But curiosity and alarm got the better of 
her scruples, and she nodded assent. The 
nook to which she went was perfectly se¬ 
cluded and dark, being ou the shady side 
of the boat, in an angle outside the saloon. 
No one could possibly see them without 
coining there, and even the most romantic 
couples would scarcely choose so out-of- 
the-way a retreat. 

Tracy strolled leisurely into the saloon, 
spoke to one and another, went aft, and 
when he thought himself unobserved, stole 
out round the hoatsidcj climbing over in¬ 
tervening obstacles, and reached the place 
where Olivia stood irresolute, and half 
ashamed of herself. 

“It’s such a queer place to come to,” 
she said, in a tone of annoyance. 

“ The circumstances justify even a great¬ 
er departure from conventionality,” the 
gentleman said. “ What I have to tell you 
is of the greatest importance. It concerns 
the happiness and peace of your life. And 
yet,'no one hut yourself must know it. It 
is for that reason that I wanted to be safe 
from observation while telling you, lest you 
might be overcome, and betray what you 
know, or rather, that you know. For there 
are two others here who possess this knowl¬ 
edge besides me.” * 

“Who are they?” she demanded, trying 
to maintain her calmness, but feeling as 
though her breathing grew more and more 
oppressed, as though some terrible weight 
were sinking down upon her and shutting 
her in; 

“ Mr. justin Wilder and Walter Severn.” 

“Then Walter will tell me,” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ I don’t care to leam any of his 
secrets from another, and I will not. Wai¬ 
ter will tell me anything lou^t to know.” 

“For God’s sake, stopT’ he said, catch¬ 
ing her arm as she started to go away. 
“You will min him! You don’t know 
what you are about. He will never tell 
you, and to speak to him of it^ is to lose 
him forever. He has concealed it from 
you for years.” 

She stopped, hesitated, then sank into a 
chair and leaned back in it as if faint. 
"Tell mer’ she whispered. •“ If I have a 
right to know,” 
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** You have a right to know, poor child T’ 
the gentleman said, with a pity that was 
not insincere. ''It is my sacred duty to 
tell you, since others have made it neces¬ 
sary. But yon must call up your fortitude, 
Olivia. It is very hard, but you must not 
only bear it, but conceal from others that 
you have anything to bear.” 

"O, what does it all mean?*’ she said, 
faintly; 

"I was wrong to attempt to tell you 
here?’ he exclaimed. “I will put it off. 
You are not able to hear it. Go back the 
way you came, and, as you value Walter 
Severn’s life, do not breathe a word of this 
to any one.” 

She sprang up and stopped him in her 
tom. Anything was better than suspense. 
“It was only for a moment,” she said. 
“You know I have fortitude, Charles. 
You remember when we heard of Augus¬ 
tine’s death; I never gave up, though I 
was but a little girl, and was as fond of 
him as a sister conld be of a brother. But 
when I saw mother and Aunt Sarah over¬ 
come, X was quite calm, and tried to com¬ 
fort them. Bon’t you remember ’ 

“ I know you were a little heroine,” he 
said, looking at her admiringly. “And 
now, Olivia, you have got perhaps a hard¬ 
er blow to bear. Could you bear to know 
that not un)y must you give up Walter Sev- 
etn, but you must make him think that 
you do not love him, that, perhaps, you 
prefer some'one else ?” 

“ I could give Walter up if it were nec¬ 
essary,” she smd, after a minute; “ hut I 
never could or would deny that I love bim. 
He knows that I do.” 

The young man’s face darkened and 
hardened. It was not a pleasant thing for 
him to hear from the woman he loved. 

“Then your giving him up would be 
ruin to himf’ he said, impatiently, “If 
he thinks that you give him up still loving 
him, he will know the reason, even though 
you never hint it, and it will make him 
desperate. You must do all or nothing.” 

• “You accuse him!” she said, passion¬ 
ately. “Bon’t think that I will believe 
anything against him without proof. Bon’t 
imagine that I can be made to believe him 
in any way unworthy. Tell me now, and 
without any further delay. 1 am able to 
listen to anything. Bon’t fear that 1 shall 
lose my self-possession. But recollect, you 
are not to reflect on him.” 


She settled herself back in her seat with 
an air of impatience, and prepared to listen. 

“ I have no fancies on subject,” she 
heard the words as through a mist. “I 
heard every word of Walter Severn’s con- 
, fession, and out of his own mouth I con¬ 
demn him,” 

The dance ended, and the company scat¬ 
tered themselves about. The band stopped, 
and there was singing. Olivia was nowhere 
to be seen. Charles Tracy lounged through 
the saloon a moment or so, then disap- - 
peared. There was a slight collation, but 
still no sign of Olivia, Walter Severn be¬ 
gan to grow imeasy. She might be ill. He 
had certainly expected to find her when 
the dance was over where he had left her. 
He wandered about, then asked one of the 
young ladies where she was. 

Nell Cary was a trifle malicious. She 
did not find herself much attended to by 
gentlemen, and was none too well pleased 
with those young ladies who were more 
favored. Here was a chance to inflict a 
little gentle punishment. 

“I don’t believe you need be anxious 
about her,” she said, with a laugh. “I 
fancy she is taken care of.” 

“How?” he asked, in surprise, 

“O, I never tell tales,” said the girl, 
with a toss of the head. 

“A very commendable resolution T’ he 
remarked, haughtily, turning on his heel. 
Nell Cary was one of the greatest gossips 
in Hanton. 

“Stop!” she cried out, running after 
him. “Kow don’t be vexed. I didn’t 
mean to be provoking. The fact is, I saw 
Olivia go round to a place outside the sa¬ 
loon when you first began to dance, and 
Chqfrles Tracy came through the saloon 
and went out the other way to join her. 
He had carried two chmrs out tiiere. I 
saw him. And he has been in twice, and 
just walked about a minute, then gone 
back again to her. You needn’t look so 
astonished. He has always been in love 
with her, everybody knows, and I suppose 
he wanted to give her a good chance to re¬ 
fuse him.” 

“Has she come in?” asked the young 
man, more astonished than angry. 

“I don’t know, I think they are out 
there now.” 

The boat steamed up the river through 
the reflected li^ts of the city—golden 
lights qmvering on the moonlighted silver 
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of the water. Just before they reached 
the wharf, Walter Severn, lookiDg:OUt 
upon the deck, saw Olivia sitting where he 
had left her nearly two hours before. = ■ She 
was surrounded by some of the gayest of 
the company, and was laughing and talk¬ 
ing merrily. So much engaged was she 
indeed that she scarcely noticed him when 
he came to her, and seemed almost an¬ 
noyed when he spoke to her. 

“Yon are waiting for me? O, thank 
j'ou!” halflootdng away from him. “Well, 
Tm ready. But where is your coosin-Ber¬ 
tie? She is going up with us. Here, Ber¬ 
tie, we are going on shore T* 

Nothing is more provoking to a lover 
who hopes for a tete-a-tete walk with his 
lady, than, to have a third person foisted 
upon him. 

Being already a little out of temper, 
Walter was not improved by it. He was 
very silent all the way up the hill, though 
bis two companions chattered and laughed 
incessantly, and only found voice when 
Bertie was left at her own door. But then 
there were only a few steps more, 

“ I am glad you are so happy T’ the gen¬ 
tleman said then in that injured tone 
which we lords of creation do assume 
when we witness a cheerfulness which 
does not apparently find its cause in us. 

“HappyT* she repeated, hurriedly. “Yes, 
of course. Why not? Here we are, mid I 
am so glad! You’ve no idea how tired 
and sleepy I am. I believe all the non¬ 
sense 1 have been talking has been in a 
dream. Positively, my eyes are half shut. 
Good-night.” 

“ You remember the song, ‘ I have some¬ 
thing sweet to tell you?* ” he said, detmn- 
ing her hand on his arm. “If only you 
would talk some such nonsense to me in 
yonr sleep! I wont keep you long. Dear 
Olivia, say it once for me F’ 

O, that song! She had sung it to him 
only the day before, in a mood half laugh¬ 
ing, half passionate. “Once morel” he 
said; and why not? It was but once. 

“ * 1 love you I I adore yon I 

Bat rm talking in my sleep 1’ ” 

The first words were uttered in a tone of 
fervid earnestness, and for a brief instant 
she leaned slightly toward him, as if she 
would have thrown herself onto his breast. 
Then, suddenly drawing back, she laughed 
out the last line, and, breakiiig from binij 
ran into the house. 


“What a mood she is inP’ he said to 
himself, hardly knowing whether to be 
more dissatisfied or delighted. “I never 
knew her to-be so capricious or more 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Halvem, sitting up to wait for Oliv¬ 
ia, heard the voices outside and her daugh¬ 
ter’s laugh. 

“Dear childF’ she thought, smiling. 
“How happy she isF’ 

She heard the street door open and-shut, 
and listened for Olivia’s step on the stairs. 
But it did not come. Probably she had 
gone into the dining-room for a lunch, as 
she sometimes did after being out, when 
did not expect any one to sit up for her. 
But now her mother had quite a little 
repast set out up stairs. Going on the wa¬ 
ter made one so hungry, and one never got 
enough at those picnic excnrsions. 

She went out to the head of the stmrs 
and called, “ Come up here, OIL Pve got 
some sponge cake and mulled wine for 
yon.” 

There was no answer. She called again, 
but still no aiiswer. Where had the child 
gone to ? She leaned over the railing, and 
looked down to see. if there was any light. 
There was none except what shone in 
from the street through the long sidelights 
of the portico. But what was that lying on 
the entry floor? Had Olivia dropped her 
mantle ? She called again in a frightened 
voice, and still there was no answer; but 
there seemed a slight motion in that object 
lying prone below. 

With breathless haste the mother ran 
down the stmrs, calling loudly for assist¬ 
ance before she was half way down. For 
there lay Olivia, with her face perfectly 
white and her eyes closed. But she stirred 
a little, and moaned when her mother lifted 
her head and spoke to her. “ Do speak, 
my child I What is the matter?” 

“I’m only faint,” the girl gasped ont- 
“Hold me a little while, mother. Don’t 
make me stir for a minute.” 

Frightened faces gathered about her. 
^^It is that steamboat?’ Hiss Sarah s^d. 

It’s the worst thing in the world to go on 
the water and get stirred up, without being 
quite seasick. It always makes me faint.” 

“ Yes, that is it,” Olivia faltered out. 
“How I can get up. Don’t be frightened, 
mother dear,” 

And then with a weary heart she climbed 
the stairs. 
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THE ETERNAL DUEL 


By James Huneker 


T he face set him to strange won- 
derings; he sat at the coffin 
and watched it. His wife’s 
face it was, and above the sorrow of 
the irrevocable parting floated the 
thought that she did not look happy 
as she lay in her bed of death. Mon- 
ross had seen but two dead faces be¬ 
fore; they were those of his father and 
mother. Both had worn upon the 
mask which death models an expres¬ 
sion of relief. But this face, the face 
of his wife, the woman with whom he 
had lived—how many years!—he 
asked himself why he shuddered when 
he looked down at it, shuddered and 
also flushed with indignation. Had 
she been ever happy ? How many 
times had she not voiced her feelings 
in the unequivocal language of love! 
Yet she seemed so hideously unhappy 
as she stretched before him in her 
white robes of death. Why ? What 
secret was this disclosed at the twelfth 
hour of life, on the very brink of the 
grave? Did death,.then, hold the so¬ 
lution to the enigma of the conquering 
Sphinx 1 

Monross, master of psychology, tor¬ 
mented by visions of perfection, a vic¬ 
tim to the devouring illusion of the 
artist, Monross asked himself with 
chagrin if he had missed the key in 
which had sounded the symphony of 
this woman’s life. This woman! His 
wife! A female creature, long-haired, 
smiling, loquacious—though reticent 
enough when her real self should have 
. flashed out signals of recognition at him 
—this wife, the Rhoda he had called 
day and night—what had she been? 

She had understood him, had re¬ 
alized his nobility of ideal, his gift, his 


occasional grandeur of soul—like all 
artistic men he was desultory in the 
manifestation of his talent; and had 
read aloud to him those poems written 
in the pitch-hot passion of his youth— 
before he had met her. To her he 
had been always, so he told himself, a 
cavalier in his devotion. Without 
wealth, he had kept the soles of her 
little feet from touching the sidewalks 
of life. Upon her dainty person he had 
draped lovely garments. Why then, 
he wondered, the vindictive expression 
etched as if in aqua fortis upon her 
carved features? 

Some old-world superstition held 
Monross captive as he gazed. Death 
is the grand revealer, he thought; 
death alone stamps upon the crum¬ 
bling canvas of mortality the truth. 
Rhoda was dead. Yet her face was 
alive for the first time. He saw its 
truth; and again he shuddered, for he 
also discerned the hate that had lurked 
a life long in its devious and smiling 
expressions—expressions like a set of 
scenery pushed on and off as the order 
of the play demanded. Oh, the misery 
of it all! He, Monross, lover, poet, 
egoist, husband, to be confronted by 
this damnable defiance, this newly 
born hate! What had he done! And 
in the brain cells of the man there 
awakened a processional fleet of pic¬ 
tures; Rhoda wooed; Rhoda dazzled; 
Rhoda won; Rhoda smiling before the 
altar; Rhoda resigned at that other 
altar; Rhoda, wife, mother, and Rhoda 
—dead! 

But Rhoda loved—again he looked 
at the face. The brow was virginally 
placid, the drooping, bitter mouth 
alone telling the unhappy husband 'a 
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story he had never before suspected. 
Rhoda! Was it possible that this ex¬ 
quisite tiny creature had harbored 
rancor in her soul for the man who had 
adored her because she adored him? 
Rhoda! The shell of his egoism fell 
away from him. He saw the impla¬ 
cable resentment of this tender girl 
who, her married life long, had loathed 
the captain invading the citadel of 
her soul, the conqueror that had filched 
her virgin zone. The woman seem¬ 
ingly stared at the man through lids 


closed in death—the woman, the sex 
that had ages ago feared the barba¬ 
rian who dragged her to his cave, 
subdued her, made her bake his bread 
and bear his children. 

In a wide heaven of surmise Monross 
read the confirmation—the eternal duel 
of the male and the female; saw that 
Rhoda had hated him most when most 
she trembled at his master bidding. 
And Rhoda lay dead in her lyre-shaped 
coffin, saying these ironic things to her 
husband when it was too late. 
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FROM THE REVUE DU SIONDE CATHOLIQUE. 


XIX. 

Now, to quiet your mind—for you 
must be as shocked as I am at all 
these horrors—we will speak, if you 
please, of our friend Jean-Louis. 
On the afternoon of the day which 
proved the last for the innocent 
Barbette, Jeannet, knowing that the 
wood-cutters would be dismissed, 
and that consequently he would 
liave some leisure time, went off to 
the Luguets' to have a little con¬ 
soling conversation with good 
Solange. He kept no secrets from 
her, and expected great relief in 
recounting faithfully all that had 
happened; but, on entering, he in¬ 
stantly perceived something new 
had occurred in the house. The 
men were out at work; Mme. Lu- 
guet was seated by the fire, weeping 
bitterly; and Solange, sitting on a 
stool at her feet, was speaking to 
her in an angelic voice of her de¬ 
sire to enter a convent. Jeannet 
discreetly wished to withdraw. 

“ Don’t go,” said Solange to him; 
“isn’t it so, mother? Jeannet will 
not disturb us ?” 

“No, dear; on the contrary, my 
child, I am happy to see you, Jean- 
Louis, Is it true that you will be free 
to accompany Solange to Paris ?” 

“ Alas! Mme. Luguet,” replied 
Jeannet, “ why should I not be free, 
having neither family nor friends, 
save only you and yours ? The 
only roof that sheltered me from 
infancy is henceforward forbidden 
to me, without counting that, be¬ 
fore many hours, the only thing 
that I can call my own—on condi¬ 


tion that God leaves it to me—and 
that is my life, may be taken also.” 

“What has happened?” asked 
Solange. “ You speak in a quiet, 
serious tone that frightens me.” 

“ I have done my duty, dear So¬ 
lange, and often in this world, after 
performing an act of conscience 
and justice, any consequence may 
be exjiected.” 

And he related that, having dis¬ 
covered the criminal dealings of 
Isidore with the brigands of La 
Marline^ he had been obliged to 
threaten the future husband of 
Jeannette, and give him warning 
that he must leave the country. 

“But,” cried Solange, “that is 
just what I hoped; this fortunate 
event divine Providence has allow¬ 
ed, that Jeannette might be saved. 
Rejoice, then, Jeannet, instead of 
indulging in such gloomy ideas.” 

“You are very kind to think 
so,” replied Jean-Louis sadly; “ but 
I, Solange, see things differently. 
Jeannette, already so irritated, will 
not pardon me for saving her at 
the expense of Isidore, who is not 
the man toTet himself be crushed 
like a wolf caught in a snare. 
Much will be said against me; I 
will be rashly judged, and less than 
ever will I have the right to present 
myself at Muiceron. No, no; from 
that dear spot I am for ever sepa¬ 
rated, I have been already accus¬ 
ed of jealousy; shall I expose my¬ 
self to Jeannette’s reproaches that 
I have denounced Isidore to pre¬ 
vent her marriage ?” 

“I acknowledge,” said Solange, 
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“ that your reflections are just. 
The truth will one day be known, 
but it will take time; I see it as 
well as you." 

“ I must expect the vengeance of 
the Perdreaux,” continued Jean- 
Louis, “as well as of their friends, 
whose violent passions I know, and 
who will not leave me in peaceable 
possession of their secrets. Michou 
has discharged the workmen; ap¬ 
parently, they went off contented. 
Put Isidore, meanwhile, received my 
letter; no doubt before this he 
has communicated it to his cut¬ 
throat companions, and the easiest 
thing for all of them will be to get 
rid of me at the shortest notice/' 

“My God!" said Solange, “ why 
didn’t you think of all that before 
writing the letter? At least, you 
need not have signed it." 

“I thought of all that," replied 
Jeannet, smiling; “but even if I 
had been sure of risking my life in 
saving Jeannette, I would not have 
stopped. Her father and mother 
preserved my existence, Solange, 
and therefore it belongs to them. 
And as for not signing such a letter, 
thank God I you think so because 
you are a woman, that you love 
me, and that you feel I am in dan¬ 
ger ; but if you were in my place, 
you would think as I do." 

“ My children," said Mine. Lu- 
guet, “ you are both right. Put my 
advice is that just now you had 
better plan for the future than dis¬ 
cuss the past." 

“Tell us what shall be done, 
mother," said Solange. “ In the 
first place, Jean-Louis must not re¬ 
turn to the wood to-night; isn’t 
that so ?” 

“Don’t think of such a thing," 
cried Jeannet, as he rose hastily 
from his chair. “ Did I come here 
to hide?" 

“Pe still," said Solange with 


authority; “ don’t be so proud. We 
ail know you are brave, who, then, 
can accuse you of flying from dan¬ 
ger? But courage does not consist 
in throwing yourself headlong in 
the midst of it, but in providing 
against it." 

“ I will return,” said Jeannet, 
“ Michou expects me.” 

“You will not return, my child," 
said Mine. Luguet. “ I will direct 
you for one day; my age and friend¬ 
ship peimit me. I order you to 
remain with us to-night." 

“But," said Jean-Loins, “to¬ 
morrow the danger will be still 
greater; and, my good mother, you 
surely cannot count on keeping me 
a prisoner ?" 

“ When you came in,” said the 
good woman, “ Solange was asking 
my permission to leave home. It 
was very painful for me to decide, 
and I sought to gain time from the 
good God—a little time only, to be¬ 
come more courageous; for never 
will I be so bold as to refuse to 
give my child to the Lord. Well, 
what you have just related makes 
me think the good God has direct¬ 
ed all with his own voice. My 
dear children, you will leave to¬ 
morrow.” 

Solange threw Kerself on her 
knees, and laid her head on her 
mother’s hands, which she kissed, 
weeping. Jean-Louis turned pale. 
His courage, which prompted him 
to face the danger, and his desire 
to oblige his friends, struggled 
violently in his heart. 

“ Listen to me," said he. “ I gave 
my word to Solange that I would 
accompany her; but circumstances 
have changed since then. Cannot 
Pierre take my place ? They have 
gossiped about Solange and me, 
dear Mine. Luguet; what will they 
say when they hear we have gone 
off together?" 
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“Pierre!” cried Solange; “bul 
he knows nothing, nor my fathei 
either. My mother alone has my 
secret; otherwise, it Avould be im¬ 
possible for me to leave.” 

“It is true,” said Mme. Luguet; 
“ my men are good Christians, but 
not pious enough to understand 
Solange*s Avishes. HoAvever, with 
the blessing of God, I Avill manage 
them. It is decided that I will tell 
the father she has only gone for a 
fortnight, to see how she likes it; 
til ere will be a fuss at first, and 
then we will go to see her; and if, 
as I believe, the good God will 
take her entirely to himself, then 
the sight of her happiness will 
satisfy all our hearts.” 

Thus spoke that good Christian 
woman; and to the shame of many 
great ladies of the city, Avho show 
themselves so unreasonable under 
similar circumstances, I must say, 
with truth, she was not the only one 
in our village you might have heard 
speak in the same manner. 

Jean-Louis could urge no further 
objection. The public stage, which 
would carry them to the nearest 
railway station, passed the Luguets’ 
house every morning at six o’clock. 
At that time of year, it Avas still 
dark, and tlie men, aa'Iio rose at four, 
that they might go to the barn and 
comb the hemp, AA^ent to bed very 
early in the evening. Pierre and 
his father entered and supped, AAuth- 
out anything being said before 
them, and Solange and her mother 
found themselves again alone Avith 
Jeannet as the village clock struck 
eight* 

It Avas then that Jeannet wrote 
the short note to Jacques Michou 
Avhich Ave have already read; he 
ran and placed it in the box in the 
suburbs of the village, and quickly 
returned, as Solange had told him 
she Avould be half dead with fear 


during his absence, and that she 
Avould pass the time on her knees, 
saying her rosary. 

You see it Avas very evident the 
Lord and his angels AA^atched over 
these good people. At this very 
hour, A\dien it aa^ouM have been so 
easy to have attacked Jean-Louis, 
he came and Avent through the 
AA^ood, Avithout incurring any risk, 
AA'hile the unfortunate Isidore use¬ 
lessly committed a great crime. 

Good Mme. Luguet and her 
daughter remained up until late in 
the night, busy making up Solange's 
little bundle, in praying, and often 
embracing each other, mingling 
tlieir tender and holy kisses and 
tears. Jeannet aided them to the 
best of his ability, admiring the 
courage of heart, AA^hich Avas Avorth 
more than that of the head and 
arms. Then the tAvo Avomen retired 
for a little rest, and he, in his turn, 
ended by falling asleep in his chair. 

At five o’clock, Solange came 
herself to aAvaken him, and told 
him, in a Ioav voice, that she had 
made her poor mother promise the 
night before not to get up, and so 
she had just kissed her softly for 
the last time Avithout disturbing 
her sleep. At that instant could 
be seen the heroism of that holy 
soul in thus Avishing to bear alone 
the Aveight of the sacrifice. Her 
fare, Avithout ceasing to be calm, 
Avas bathed in tears, and from time 
to time she kissed a little crucifix 
suspended from her neck, in order 
to sustain her braA'^e heart. 

“ Come,” said she at last, “ it is 
time, Jeannet; let us say the Our 
Father together, and then Ave Avill 
leave.” 

“Courage, Solange,” said Jean- 
Louis, much moved; “ the good 
God Avill bless you,” 

They repeated the prayer, and 
Avent out noiselessly, and just then 
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w^s heard the jingling of the bells 
on the horses of the country stage. 

Solange was well wrapped up in 
her black cloth cloak, with the hood 
drawn down over her face. Jean- 
Louis carried her little bundle, in 
which she had slipped two of 
Pierre's shirts ; for the good Jeannet 
carried all his baggage on his back— 
to wit, a woollen vest, a blouse, and 
his plaid scarf. But, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, it was not his habit to 
think of himself. 

They arrived safely at Paris 
that very day, rather late in the 
evening, to be sure; and little did 
they dream of the great rumpus 
going on at that very time in our 
poor neighborhood. All along the 
route the strong fafnily resemblance 
between Solange and Jeannet made 
every one think them brother and 
sister; and by good luck, owing to 
the severity of the weather, none 
of the travellers in the coach be¬ 
longed to the village or its environs, 
so that they reached the station 
without the risk of being recog¬ 
nized. 

The Sister-Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity had been notified several 
days before of the coming of So¬ 
lange by our cnr^y who was the 
good child’s confessor; but they 
had left home so suddenly, Jeannet 
was obliged to find a refuge for his 
companion the first night. Happi¬ 
ly, in Paris all is at your service— 
people and things—where there is 
money, and our children were rich 
with Solange's savings; therefore, 
there was no difficulty in finding 
respectable lodgings, where they 
passed the night in two beautiful 
rooms, well furnished, the like of 
which they had never thought ex¬ 
isted, at least for their use. 

The next day their first action 
was to go and hear Mass, after 
which, having inquired the way to 


the Convent of S. Vincent de Paul, 
which is situated in a very pious 
quarter of the city, they went there 
with hearts rather saddened; and 
one hour later Jeannet found him¬ 
self alone in the vast city. 

But no one is alone in this world 
when he carries in his heart faith 
in the Lord. All the children of 
God belong to one family, and feel 
in their souls a fraternal tender¬ 
ness for each other. Jeannet, on tak¬ 
ing Solange to the convent, found 
a mother in the good superioress, 
who received them both. She 
made him relate his story to her in 
a few words, and, learning that he 
was alone in the world and desi¬ 
rous of some engagement, she gave 
him the address of a good priest 
who passed his life in aiding young 
working-men who, owing to unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances or lack of 
employment, ran the risk of becom¬ 
ing dissipated from the want of a 
helping hand. 

He was called Abbe Lucas; and 
as he is now dead, and enjoying, I 
trust, the celestial happiness well 
merited by his great devotion, I do 
not think it indelicate to tell his 
name. 

He received Jeannet with great 
kindness, and the good boy soon 
won his heart with his frankness 
and amiability. The abbe tried 
his hand, and seeing that he wrote 
well, and turned off a very good 
letter under dictation, advised him 
not to think of joining a regiment, 
as the conscription would be after 
him soon enough without his run¬ 
ning to seek it. Therefore, he took 
him in his own house, and employ¬ 
ed him with his correspondence, of 
which there was never any deficien¬ 
cy, owing to the great number of 
men Avho daily claimed his charita¬ 
ble assistance. 

The arrangement was perfectly 
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to Jeannet’s taste, who applied him¬ 
self to his new occupation with 
joy and confidence; and you can 
well imagine that Solange was very 
happy, and redoubled her prayers 
that her dear school-fellow might 
come as triumphantly out of his 
heart-troubles as he had been 
preserved from the dangers that 
threatened his life. 

She immediately wrote home, in¬ 
forming M, le Cure of all these 
little events, but left it to his great 
wisdom to decide whether he 
should tell more or less of every¬ 
thing to the Ragaud family, Michoii, 
and M. le Marquis. This should 
make us thoroughly understand the 
true virtue of this good child; for 
she had not been ignorant of the 
base insinuations made in relation 
to her and Jean-Louis, and what 
ugly conjectures would be based 
upon their departure, Pierre joining 
with the rest, at least at the first 
news. These things go straight to 
the heart of a good, honest girl, and 
Solange, being of a quick, nervous 
tftmperament, had suffered martyr¬ 
dom from all this gossip without 
speaking of it, except to God. It 
was to him, then, that she remitted 
the care of her full justification, as 
she knew many persons would not 
have believed anything she might 
have said. This beautiful tranquil¬ 
lity of soul is not an ordinary thing, 
and our curd judged rightly that it 
proceeded from great holiness, as 
in the end he did not fail to speak 
of it, with profit to his hearers, in 
his Sunday sermons. 

This excellent pastor, who had 
been careful to keep clear of the 
whole affair before the downfall of 
the Perdreaux, contenting himself 
with praying and awaiting the 
good pleasure of the Lord, reap¬ 
peared like an angel of consolation 
when nothing was left but tears to 


wipe away, hatreds to calm, sim¬ 
pletons to make hold their tongues, 
and truths to make known. It 
was wonderful to see how he for¬ 
got his great age and infirmities to 
fulfil his task, which was not the 
easiest in the world. 

With the chateau it was quickly 
done. In a conversation of two 
hours with M. le Marquis, who 
was a man of great good sense— 
except in what touched his political 
hopes—he made the scales fall from 
his eyes, and decided his departure; 
and as, after all the villany of the 
Perdreaux, our master’s fortune had 
not suffered as much as might have 
been expected—as it was very great, 
and could have stood a much 
larger rent—our good pastor reserv¬ 
ed his pity and real work for a 
corner of the country where it Avas 
infinitely more needed. 

You can guess that I wish to 
speak of Muiceron. There truly 
sorroAV, shame, and unhappiness 
were at their height. 

So many blows at once had 
crushed the Ragauds, who no 
longer dared go out, and remained 
at home, devoured with grief. The 
old farmer, struck on the tender 
side of his pet sin, which was vanity, 
thought really that heaven and 
earth had fallen upon his shoulders, 
and that he should only leave his 
home for the cemetery. Pierrette, 
long accustomed to receive implicit¬ 
ly her husband's opinions, thought 
also nothing wiser could be done; 
and as for Jeannette, overwhelmed 
Avith grief to see herself abandoned 
by all her friends at the same time, 
although apparently the strongest, 
it looked as though she would go 
the first to the grave, so plainly did 
her pallor and holloAV eyes shoAV 
the ravages of internal grief. 

All the joy and life of rural labor 
had disappeared from around tliis 
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house, formerly so happy. The 
door was closed, the shutters also, 
save one or two in the back rooms, 
where these poor people kept them¬ 
selves hidden, afraid to speak, as 
they knew one subject of conversa¬ 
tion was alone possible, and just 
then no one would approach it. 
The passers-by, seeing the house 
shut up, and not supposing all the 
inhabitants were dead, ended by 
feeling uneasy as they passed the 
buildings, but not one ventured to 
inquire about them, not even T.a- 
gaud’s most intimate acquaintances. 
It is only truth to add that these, 
understanding well the sorrow that 
reigned within those silent Avails, 
acted thus from respect, and not 
from indifference. 

Big Marion went twice a Aveek 
to the market in Val-Saint, to buy 
proA'isions needed for immediate 
use, and returned at a gallop, to 
shut herself up Avith her master’s 
family. 

Since Muiceron had belonged to 
the Ragauds, it Avas certainly the 
first time any food had been cook¬ 
ed but the beef and poultry raised 
and killed on the place. Poor 
Pierrette, like all good housekeep¬ 
ers, had ahvays prided herself 
upon supplying the table Avith the 
fruit of her labors; for Avith us, a 
farmer's Avife Avho buys even a 
pound of butter or loaf of bread 
jiasses, Avith good reason, for a 
spendthrift; but, alas ! self-love Avas 
no longer thought of, and La Ra- 
gaude cared little Avhat Avas said of 
her management, after she kneAV 
tongues could wag about affairs of 
much greater importance. Poor 
Avoman! she must have been fear¬ 
fully depressed. Judge hoAv the 
chickens ran Avild, scratching up 
the gravel during the day, and 
perching on the trees, stiff Avith 
snoAv, during the nigh|, at the risk 


of freezing. The pig, so fat it 
could no longer stand on its legs— 
as for a fortnight its true place 
Avould have been in the salt-tub— 
continued uselessly to eat his al- 
loAvance, The hens that recom¬ 
menced to lay deposited their eggs 
at random, Avithout any one taking 
the trouble to go after them, not- 
Avith Stan ding the little coricoco of 
AA^arning, Avhich shoAved that they 
never failed to cluck at the right 
time most faithfully. But Marion 
could not see after eA^erything; and 
besides, as she had ahvays been 
A'ery stupid during the time that 
all Avere AA^ell and happy at Mui¬ 
ceron, she became more and more 
stupid and beAvildered after affairs 
Avent so badly. 

Such Avas the miserable condi¬ 
tion in Avhich our cure found his 
old friends on the first A'isit AAdiich 
he made them, about t\A"0 Aveeks 
after Barbette’s funeral, Avith the 
sole object of raising them from 
the deep despondency into Avhich 
they had fallen since the terrible 
shock. 

Pierrette received him in the big 
parlor, Avhich Avas very dark, as the 
shutters Avere closed, and for a 
quarter of an hour he could get 
nothing out of her but sobs ; then 
Ragaud came in, looking thin 
and miserable, as much from Avant 
of air and exercise as from shame ; 
and finally Jeannette, Avho, Avith a 
remnant of her old pride, tried to 
keep from AA’^eeping, but Avas nearly 
suffocated in the* effort. 

“ My children,” said the dear, 
good man, “ God tries those Avhom 
he loves, and I certainly do not ap¬ 
prove of your shutting yourselves 
up in this manner, so as to avoid 
the society of your neighbors and 
friends, on account of a sentiment 
Avliich doubtless you think good, 
but Avhich I call honor ill placed— 
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that is to say, wicked pride, to 
speak frankly.*’ 

‘^Alasl” said Pierrette, “who 
wishes to speak to us now ?” 

“Whom have you offended.?” re¬ 
plied the “ And why has the 

esteem in which you have long 
been held diminished 

“ Monsieur,” said Ragand, “ my 
daughter was on the point of marry¬ 
ing a revolutionist and an assassin. 
That is enough to kill a family like 
ours.” 

“I acknowledge,” said the curd 
quietly, “you could have made a 
better choice; but, in reality, since 
all has ended without your playing 
any other part in this unfortunate 
affair than that of victims, I do 
not see why you should hide your¬ 
selves from the eyes of the world 
as though you were criminals.” 

“ As for me,” said Ragaud, “ I 
can never reappear again in public, 
and support the looks and words 
of the people around, who certain¬ 
ly despise us.” 

“ Ragaud,”replied i\\^€urdy “ when 
a man's shoe hurts liim, he usually 
sits down by the roadside, and 
looks to see whether it is a thorn 
or a flint that causes the pain ; then 
he takes it out, and all is over. 
But if, instead of that, he continues 
walking, his foot would swell, the 
wound would inflame, and the cure 
would no longer be easy. Do you 
understand me 

“ Mot at all,” said Ragaud. 

“ Nor t either,” added Pierrette, 
still continuing to weep. 

“Well,” said M. le Cure, “it 
means that a wise man like you 
who fears anything of that kind 
should seek after the cause, to see if 
by chance it would not be as easy 
to drive such an idea out of his 
head as to take a thorn out of a 
shoe. And, between ourselves, it 
is precisely your case. Far from 


despising you, each and every one 
in the neighborhood only feels for 
you compassion, sympathy, and 
kindness, which they would willing¬ 
ly show in words and actions. I 
am constantly asked about you, 
and all desire you to return to the 
common life. They do not come 
to disturb you, through pure dis¬ 
cretion; but for which, your house' 
would be well filled. But as long 
as you live like wolves in their den, 
the pain increases in your heart, 
and soon it will be with you as 
with the man, wounded in the foot, 
who will continue to walk—you 
cannot be cured.” 

“ M. le Cure is right,” said 
Jeanne; “we must reappear, dear 
father.” 

“ AVithout counting,” resumed 
the pastor, “that you are not act¬ 
ing as Christians when you sliow 
so much pride, A Sunday has 
passed, and you were not seen at 
Mass, and nevertheless it is an ob¬ 
ligation. Do you, then, intend to 
neglect your religious duties 

“ I would go to church if no one 
were there,” said Ragaud. 

“Is it you, my friend, whom 1 
hear speak thus.?” replied the curd 
sadly. “So you prefer the esteem 
of men to the blessing of God 
And you, Pierrette, whom I have 
always known as such a good par¬ 
ishioner, have you the same miser¬ 
able ideas.?” 

The Ragauds lowered their 
heads without replying. They 
felt they were wrong, especially for 
the bad example given their daugh¬ 
ter. Little Jeanne, on her side, 
came to a resolute decision. 

“Father and mother,” said she, 

“ M. le Cure makes me understand 
all my sins; for it is on my account 
you are thus borne down with grief, 
I, then, must be the first to trample 
pride under foot. Well, then, I 
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will go to Val-Saint on Sunday, 
and assist at Mass and Vespers in 
our usual place.” 

“You shall not go alone, my 
poor child,” said Pierrette. 

“That is right,” said the cures 
“ I expected as much. As for you, 
my dear Ragaud, as I know you to 
be truly honorable, you will not, I 
suppose, allow these two women to 
bravely fulfil their duty, and leave 
you behind ?” 

“ I will see; I can’t promise any 
thing,” answered Ragaiid. 

“I count upon you,” said the 
curd^ pretending to take these 
words as an engagement, “and I 
beg that you will come after Mass 
and dine with me; Germaine will 
have a nice dish of larks, which 
will not be much expense, as in this 
snowy weather they only cost five 
cents a dozen,” 

“ Monsieur,” said Ragaud, who 
felt greatly relieved by this plea¬ 
sant conversation, which he very 
much needed, “ commence by tak¬ 
ing supper with me this evening; 
it will be a charitable deed to stay 
with people who are so unhappy.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the cure; 
“ but with these closed shutters 
and cold rooms, that make me 
think of a tomb, I will not have 
any appetite. You must change 
all that, and let in some light. 
Come, madame, show us if you 
still can turn a spoon in the sauce¬ 
pan.” 

Pierrette could not repress a 
pleased smile at this apostrophe, 
and all her old occupations and fa¬ 
vorite habits came back to her at 
the remembrancer, which tickled 
her heart. Just as in nursery-tales 
a wicked fairy enchants a house for 
a time, and suddenly a good one 
comes, and with a wave of her wand 
changes affairs; at Muiceron, which 
appeared desolate and dead, the 


words of the curd restored the old 
life and animation which were so 
pleasant to behold in the former 
prosperous days, Ragaud made a 
great fire to drive out the close, 
damp smell; Pierrette threw open 
the shutters with a quick hand, and, 
seeing her garden ruined by the 
poultry, she blushed from shame, 
and grumbled aloud at her neglect. 
That was a true sign that her cour¬ 
age had returned. During this 
time, Jeannette and Marion got 
out the linen for the table, wiped 
the dishes, gray with dust, and pre¬ 
pared the fricassee^ which consist¬ 
ed, for this meal, of a ragout of wild 
rabbits that M. le Cure looked at 
with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, as he knew well this game 
could only be the result of poach- 
ing. 

“ There,” said he, trying to the 
best of his ability to cheer up his 
poor friends, “is a dish which does 
you honor, Mme. Ragaud, and 
that will be peifectly delicious if 
you will put a glass of white wine 
in the sauce. But if you will let 
me give you a word of advice, don’t 
feed those little animals with cab¬ 
bage.” 

“Why not.^” said Pierrette, as¬ 
tonished, thinking that M. le Cure 
mistook the game for a tame rab¬ 
bit. 

“ Oh! yes,” said he, “ that ani¬ 
mal smells of cabbage, unless I 
have lost the sense of smelling; 
and it spoils the taste very much.” 

“ But, monsieur,” answered Pier¬ 
rette, half offended, “ this is a wild 
rabbit, caught in the wood of La 
Sange.” 

“ Not possible !” cried M. le Cure, 
feigning great astonishment. “ And 
since when has the farm of Mui¬ 
ceron, which I have always seen 
the best supplied in the country 
with poultry, sheep, pigeons, and 
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all other productions, been reduced 
to buy game stolen from its master 
for food?” 

“Marion bought it,” said Pier¬ 
rette ; “ the poor girl goes after pro¬ 
visions, and don't look far; she 
brings back what she finds, Avithout 
thinking of evil.” 

“So Marion is mistress of the 
house now said the cur/. “ My 
dear friends,” he added, “ this is a 
little incident which carries a great 
moral Avith it. I Avish no further 
evidence to prove to you how 
much your grief, just at the bot¬ 
tom, is hurtful and Avrong in real¬ 
ity. When I came in, Pierrette, I 
Avas pained at the disordered appear¬ 
ance of everything around. In a 
little Avhile Miiiceron will resem¬ 
ble the estate of an idle, lazy man 
Avho lets the ground lie fallow. 
What an example for the neighbor¬ 
hood, A\dio looked upon you as 
models! Come, come, you must 
change all this, my good children. 
Commence your Avork; there is 
enough to do. I bet, Ragaud, your 
horses have not been curried for 
two AA^eeks?” 

“ Alas ! monsieur, you are half 
right—not curried as they should 
be,” ansAvered Ragaud in a peni¬ 
tent tone. 

“ I must have lost more than six 
dozen eggs,” said Pierrette, looking 
doAvn. 

“ I knoAv nothing about the eggs,” 
resumed M. le Cure; “ but as for 
your chickens, Avho have not had a 
grain of food but the gravel they 
have scratched, they are so lean I 
Avouldn't eat one of them if you 
gave it to me.” 

These reproaches piqued the self- 
respect of our good people more 
than any number of long and learned 
speeches uttered in a severe tone. 
Pierrette Avas deeply contrite for 
her faults. On setting the table. 


she could not keep from the eyes 
of M. le Cure, Avho spied everything 
designedly, the six-pound loaf of 
Avhite bread Avhich Clarion had 
that very morning brought home 
from the baker's. This loaf, that 
Avas long and split in the middle, 
Avas not the least in the Avorld like 
the bread made in the house, and 
proved that Pierrette had not 
kneaded the dough for a long time. 
Our cur/ Avould not let the bread 
pass unnoticed any more than the 
rabbit-stew, said it AA^as dry and 
tasteless—Avhich Avas true—and 
seized this opportunity also to 
make his friends promise to resume 
their ordinary train of life. 

The supper AA^as not very gay, it 
must be acknoAAdedged, but passed 
off quietly, and thus this visit of the 
cur/f Avhich Avas foIloAved by many 
others, began to bring back peace 
in those hearts so crushed Avith sor¬ 
row. 

The folloAAnng Sunday, Jeannette, 
according to her promise, AA^ent to 
Val-Saint, accompanied by her pa¬ 
rents. She appeared neither too 
proud nor too subdued, but just 
between the two—that is to say, 
she moved along Avith a look of 
perfect modesty, Avhich Avon every 
one's respect, and made all the hats 
come off as she approached the 
church. Unfortunately, it is too 
true that human nature is apt to 
rejoice over the misfortunes of 
others. It is as though each one 
said, at the sight of a tliAvack receiv¬ 
ed by his neighbor, “ So much the 
more on his back, so much the less 
on mine,” And I do not conceal 
from you that the people of Val- 
Saint Avere not exempt from this 
culpable Aveakness. On this very 
occasion even they Avere disposed to 
be severe ; for, in fact, the Ragauds’ 
misfortunes Avere a little their own 
fault: and each one observed that if 
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the parents had not been too proud 
and ambitious of making their 
daughter a young lady, she would 
not have been exposed to choose 
for husband a scoundrel whom 
they thought a gentleman. How¬ 
ever, sincere pity replaced every 
other sentiment when they saw 
this afflicted family reappear in 
broad daylight in such an humble 
attitude; and poor Ragaud, who 
had made a violent effort to come, 
gradually recovered his ease at the 
sight of the kind faces that sur¬ 
rounded him. During the Mass, 
his old heart recovered its balance 
while praying to God. He felt 
that affliction is a good means of 
becoming better, because it draws 
the soul to its Creator, whom we 
are too often tempted to forget in 
the days of uninterrupted happi¬ 
ness; and when the divine office 
was ended, he could without diffi¬ 
culty stop in the village square, and 
shake hands with several of his 
friends. 

Then they went to the pastoral 
residence, where the cure received 
them joyfully, and they ate with 
relish the dish of larks, which was 
done to a turn. At the dessert, the 
Ragauds looked like people restor¬ 
ed to life, so much balm had that 
genial morning infused into their 
blood. Jeannette alone did not 
share the general happiness, and 
her bitter sadness, Avhich could not 
be disguised, in spite of the care she 
took to smile and speak at the right 
time, was visible to all. It must be 
said to her praise that her vanity, 
which had been so crushed, was 
the least wound of her heart; she 
felt there another so, much deeper, 
so much more painful, nothing, she 
thought, could ever cure it. 

Where was Jean-Louis? What 
had become of that brother she 
had driven out so roughly and un¬ 


justly } Her great seclusion since 
the terrible event had prevented 
her hearing a single word about 
him, and she dared not question 
any one. 

As for the Ragauds, father and 
mother, they never mentioned him 
either, but for another reason. Ig¬ 
norant that Jeannette had turned 
the poor boy out of the house, they 
were still firmly convinced of his 
jealousy; and as they believed him 
to be employed on some farm in the 
neighborhood, they were very much 
incensed at his prolonged absence, 
which, in view of the present cir¬ 
cumstances, appeared the act of an 
ungrateful and hard heart. 

M. le Cure, who knew all, and 
had Solange’s letter in his pocket, 
designedly prolonged the grief of 
Jeannette and the mistake of the 
Ragauds, in order that the lesson 
might be duly profitable to all. 

“You see,” said he, “ everything 
has happened as I foresaw. Fear¬ 
ing to displease you, I did not in¬ 
vite any one to our little entertain¬ 
ment; but understand well, my chil¬ 
dren, if I had had fifty vacant 
places at my table, I would have 
had great difficulty in choosing my 
guests; so many would have desired 
the pleasure of dining with you, I 
would have been afraid of exciting 
jealousy.” 

“M. le Cure,” said Ragaud, “ I 
thank you, and hope that your 
kindness was not mistaken. I 
speak the truth when I say that, 
but for you, I would have died 
rather than ever again have shown 
my face in public.” 

“ Well, now that it is all over, let 
us talk of our friends,” replied the 
cur^. “ Are you not curious to 
hear some news ?” 

No one replied; the tender chord 
was again touched. 

“ I do not conceal the fact,” said 
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Ragaud, “ that more than one of 
those so-caXltd friends have pained 
us by their neglect.” 

“ Let us be just,” said the curd j 
“ do you forget that your house 
was so tightly closed no one dared 
knock at the door? I even hesi¬ 
tated to visit you, and yet you can¬ 
not doubt my affection for you. 
Why, then, should others have been 
bolder?” 

“Oh!” said Ragaud, “any one 
that wished could easily have found 
his way in. You had no difficulty, 
dear monsieur.” 

“ That I grant, but I Avas in the 
country. Do you know how many 
of your best friends are here yet? 
In the first place, the Avhole of the 
chateau are in Paris.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Jeanne. 
“My godmother did not bid me 
good-by.” 

“ She was very sick, my daugh¬ 
ter; you must not ill-judge her.” 

“ And Michou ?” asked Ragaud. 

“ Michou was at Mass, directly 
behind you,” said the cur^; “and 
if he did not show himself, it Avas 
from delicacy ; but he is not far off, 
and Avill come at the first signal.” 

“And Solange ?” asked Jeanne, 
in such a Ioav tone she scarcely 
could be heard. That was the 
name the curd Avas Avaiting for. He 
looked at Jeanne in a serious manner. 

“ Solange,” said he, “ left also on 
that unfortunate day, and kneAv 
nothing of it. She, Jeanne Ragaud, 
Avas your most faithful friend, and 
is so still. You have calumniated 
her, my daughter, I knoAV it; but 
I hope you have sincerely repented ; 
above all, Avhen you hear that she 
is noAV at the novitiate of the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity.” 

“Ah! is it possible?” cried she, 
clasping her hands. “ Dear So¬ 
lange ! hoAv unjust I have been to 
her!” 


Have you not been unjust to 
others also, my child ?” asked the 
curd Avith gentleness. “ Confess it, 
Jeannette ; you should do so from a 
sense of justice.” 

Jeannette hid her face in her 
hands, and burst into tears. The 
question had pierced her soul. 

“ M. le Cure,” said Pierrette, 
“ I know of Avhom you Avish to 
speak; but he, I believe, has not 
left the country, and his conduct, 
therefore, is scarcely excusable.” 

“ Ask your daughter,” replied the 
curd; “ she, undoubtedly, can ansAver 
that question.” 

And as Jeannette could not 
speak on account of her tears, he 
continued: 

“ What could he do, poor boy! 
but disappear Avhen the only roof 
that could shelter him refused to 
receive him. He is no longer here, 
Mine. Ragaud, that child Avho loved 
you so dearly, and Avho had proved 
it so Avell. An inconsiderate Avord 
has driven him from your arms, 
and, having no other resource in 
this Avorld, he is going to become a 
soldier, doubtless in the hope of 
dying honorably in fighting for his 
country.” 

“ Never did I drive off Jean- 
Louis, monsieur,” said good Pier¬ 
rette ; “ no, never, I can truly 
SAvear.” 

“ Nor I,” said Ragaud ; “ and at 
this very moment I am ready to 
redeem him from the conscrip¬ 
tion.” 

“ HoAvever, he is gone,” replied 
the curd; “ and he, like Solange, 
did not knoAv you Avere in trou¬ 
ble.” 

“Oh!” cried Jeanne, falling on 
her knees, “ I did it all. Hea¬ 
ven has justly punished me. Tell 
me Avhere he is, M. le Cure; he Avill 
not refuse to pardon me, I am so* 
unhappy.” 
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“What did you do?'" asked Pier¬ 
rette. “ Alas I all this worry has 
turned the poor child's head. Of 
Avhat do you wish to accuse your¬ 
self, my daughter?” 

Old Ragaud, Avho was not easily 
moved, approached the little thing 
and placed his hand on her head. 
He was very much affected to see 
her thus, kneeling and weeping, in 
the posture of a guilty person. He 
looked at M. le Cure, who looked 
at Jeannette, and Pierrette looked 
at all three. 

Then that young girl did some¬ 
thing very touching and unusual. 
She wiped her eyes, and, without 
rising, commenced in a sweet, low 
voice the true confession of all her 
past conduct, not sparing herself, 
as was right and just, and yet 
neither showing excitement nor 
too great bitterness against herself, 
which was the mark of sincere re¬ 
pentance. As she spoke, her face 
regained its color, and her eyes 
shone with holy joy; for the Lord, 
who saw her laudable intention, re¬ 
warded her with great interior re¬ 
lief for doing what for many others 
would have been the greatest mor¬ 
tification. When she had finished, 
she remained with her hands clasp¬ 
ed, and her head bent low, before 
her parents and ^I. le Cure ; but no 
person broke the silence. Of the 
three witnesses of this affecting 
scene, two wept behind their hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and the third, wishing 
to preserve his gravity as pastor, 
was too much moved to articulate 
a word. 

“Father,” continued Jeannette 
in the same humble and firm tone, 

“ judge me, now that you know how 
guilty I am. It is to you I speak, 
in presence of my mother and M. 
le Cure, and I am ready to submit 
to whatever punishment you may 
inflict upon me. I have deorived 


you of a son who made you happy, 
that you might keep a daughter 
who has only drawn misery and 
sorrow on your house. But that 
daughter is still capable of loving 
you; let her remain with you, that 
she may make reparation for her 
sins. I know I do not deserve it,” 
added she after a mementos silence. 

“ My daughter,” said M. le Cure, 
“ you have done well. Rise; the 
good God pardons you, and your 
parents also, very certainly.” 

“ O my poor darling | most 
surely,” said Pierrette, pressing her 
child to her breast, 

“ And you, Ragaud, will you not 
embrace your daughter ?” asked M, 
le Cure. 

The good farmer, you may well 
think, had no desire to be severe. 
He kissed Jeannette with great 
tenderness, and made her sit down 
by him. But his heart was much 
troubled; now that he understood 
his injustice towards Jean-Louis, 
and his rash judgment, and re¬ 
membering how easy it would have 
been for him to have prevented his 
departure by speaking a friendly 
word at the right time, he reproach¬ 
ed himself as bitterly as Jeannette 
had done; and if his paternal dig¬ 
nity had not prevented him from 
humiliating himself before his child, 
he would have been tempted to 
confess in his turn, 

“M. le Cure,” said he, “if God 
one day will let us know where 
Jean-Louis is, do you think he 
would consent to return?” 

“Hem!” said the “he is 

proud; that remains to be seen. . 

“ Oh! I would beg him so hard,” 
replied Jeanne. 

“ In the first place, my child, we 
must put our hands on him; and 
there is the difficulty. Jeannet is 
not a boy to change his resolution 
like a weathercock that turns to 
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every wind. And if he has enlist¬ 
ed, you will have to run after his 
regiment.” 

“ Poor child!” said Ragaud, he 
don’t know that he has a little for¬ 
tune stowed away in a safe place, 
and that it increases every year. 
If it should cost three thousand 
francs, I will redeem him, no matter 
where, no matter when.” 

“Father,” said Jeanne, “before 
leaving M. le Cure, let me .ask you 
one favor in his presence.” 

“Speak, my child, I promise it 
to you in advance,” answered the 
good man. 

“ That you will never speak to me 
of marriage,” replied the little thing 
in a firm voice, “ and that you will 
let me assist my mother in all her 
labors in the fields.” 

“And when mademoiselle comes 
backasked the cure^ with a spice 
of mischief, 

“ Oh I I understand too well that 
my place is no longer at the cha¬ 
teau; all our troubles have come 
from my having lived there too 
long,” said she. 

“Jeanne Ragaud,” said M. le 
Cur6, “always think so, and con¬ 
form your conduct to your words; 
and if you will persevere in your 
resolution, in the name of the 
Lord I promise you that these 
trials will pass, and that you Avill 
yet have many happy days.” 

M. le Cure pronounced’ these 
words in such a serious tone they 
all three felt wonderfully com¬ 
forted. We can truly say that this 
Sunday was one of the happiest 
days in the life of the Ragauds. 
They went back to Muiceron with 
courage and peace in their souls, 
and on the next day each one set 
to work to repair the damage that 
two weeks^of discouragement and 
gloom had introduced into that 
poor forlorn house. 


The days passed rapidly be¬ 
tween work and household duties 
faithfully accomplished. Gradual¬ 
ly the remembrance of the recent 
misfortunes lost its bitterness, and 
they were even able to speak of 
them sometimes to Jacques Mi- 
chou, who came frequently to visit 
his friends. As the police sought 
in vain for Isidore, people ended 
by letting him drop; and, as always 
happens, each one having resumed 
his usual course of affairs, they came 
to the conclusion that perhaps he 
was not so guilty as had seemed at 
first sight; so that, but for their 
ignorance as to the fate of Jean- 
Louis, one month after the catas¬ 
trophe the Ragauds appeared as 
happy and tranquil as before. 

M. le Cure was not so ignorant, 
being kept fully informed by Jean- 
Louis, who wrote to him regu¬ 
larly, but left to his wisdom to 
confide what he chose to the family 
at Muiceron. He preferred to 
keep a strict silence, for the very 
good reason that he wished to 
prove, by a long trial, the sincerity 
of Jeannette’s conversion. Thank 
God! on that side there was no¬ 
thing to apprehend. Solange, with 
her great charity of soul, had not 
been mistaken in thinking Jean¬ 
nette’s head weaker than her heart. 

Misfortune had so purified and 
strengthened the little creature, 
Jean-Louis would have loved her 
more than ever, could he have seen 
her thus changed; for although 
nothing is perfect in this world, I 
can truly say, without exaggeration, 
she was now as near perfection as 
could be e.xpected of anything 
human. 

Pierrette, who at first wished to 
spare her little hands, so unaccus¬ 
tomed to work, did not wish her to 
undertake any of the heavier labor; 
but Jeannette was so quick and 
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ready, the hardest and most diffi¬ 
cult tasks were always accom¬ 
plished by the time her mother 
came to give directions. She was 
the first at the stables in the morn¬ 
ing, which she never left until all 
was in order, the fresh milk placed 
aside, and the cream taken off that 
of the evening before; on churning 
days she prepared the wheels of 
the machine, which would after¬ 
wards be turned by Marion. It 
was she also who measured the 
ashes for the lye used in the big 
wash the fifteenth of every month; 
and every week gave out the flour, 
half wheat, half rye, for the family 
bread. So great was her zeal she 
even wished to knead the dough, 
and put the loaves in the oven, 
which is terribly hard work; but 
this time Pierrette showed her au¬ 
thority, and declared she would 
sooner give up baking at home 
than see her daughter wear herself 
out at the kneading-trough like a 
baker’s son-in-law. 

From time to time, M. le Cur^ 
visited Muiceron at unusual hours, 
so that his appearance would be 
entirely unexpected, and always 
found Jeannette busy with her 
household labors, or, if it was late 
in the day, seated by the window, 
mending the clothes and linen of 
the family. 

Her dress was always very sim¬ 
ple, even on Sunday, and you may 
well think that mademoiselle’s- 
beautiful dresses were left hanging 
in the closet without being even 
looked at occasionally. For an¬ 
other girl it would have been ad¬ 
visable economy to make some use 
of them by altering the style, so as 
.to fit them for the farm; but Jean¬ 
nette was too rich for any one to 
accuse her of extravagance for not 
using them, and it was every way 
better she should not reappear in 


costumes that would recall a time 
which, although passed, still left a 
painful memory. 

She generally wore a serge skirt, 
striped in black and white, with a 
woollen basque which correspond¬ 
ed ; and her Indian neckerchief from 
Rouen, covered with little bou¬ 
quets of bright flowers, crossed in 
front, under her apron, was in no 
way more pretentious or coquet¬ 
tish than that of her mother Pier¬ 
rette. 

She even Avore the cap of our 
country-girls, Avhich consists of a 
head-piece of linen, Avith long ends 
of laAvn, Avhich they cross above the 
head on the days they Avish to ap¬ 
pear very fine. Coquettes know 
how to make themselves very ele¬ 
gant by adding embroidery and 
lace; but Jeanne Ragaud, who 
could have bought out a mercer’s 
shop, thought no longer of beauti¬ 
fying herself, much less her cap. 
Thus dressed, she looked more like 
a quiet little outdoor sister of 
some convent than the sole heiress 
of a large estate. She Avas told so 
sometimes, Avhich highly delighted 
her, as she Avished to appear in 
everything totally different from 
Avhat she had been. 

It needed a little courage to act 
thus before the eyes of the AAdiole 
commune. Jeannette knew that 
after being called for ten years the 
vainest, silliest little peacock in the 
country, she AA^as now looked upon 
as an exaggerated devotee; and, 
Avhat Avas Avorse, some said she had 
throAvn herself into the arms of the 
good God because her marriage 
had been broken off. 

‘‘Wait and see,” said the busy 
tongues; “only let her dear Per- 
dreau come back, and all the fine 
dresses Avill be taken from the 
hooks, as before his departure.” 

For they were persuaded she 
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adored him, and that she still pre¬ 
served, in the bottom of her heart, 
a tender remembrance, mingled 
with regret, Avhich only waited an 
opportunity to show itself. Now, 
one’s nature is not changed, no 
matter how great is the desire to 
correct it, and you know that Jean¬ 
nette was passionate and excitable. 
She therefore had much to suffer, 
and did suffer in silence, thinking 
that all these mortifications would 
aid her to expiate her sins, and to 
merit from the good God the favor 
of Jean-Louis’ return, which now 
was the sole object of all her 
thoughts, desires, and prayers. 

To see again the friend of her 
childhood; to soothe together the 
declining years of her old parents; 
to converse with him as in old 
times; to resume the gentle friend¬ 
ship, which now was so ardently 
desired by her poor little heart; to 
ask his pardon; and to make him so 
happy that he would forget the past 
—this was what this repentant, lov¬ 
ing child thought of by day, and 
dreamt of all night, waking or sleep¬ 
ing. As her conversion had not 
deprived her of penetration, she 
quickly guessed that the good cur^ 
knew every movement of Jean- 
Louis from A to Z; and it was 
amusing to see the way in which 
she would turn and turn again her 


questions, in the most innocent 
manner, so as to obtain some en¬ 
lightenment on the subject. But 
our curd read this young soul like 
an open book, and, although he ad¬ 
mired all that the Lord was work¬ 
ing in it for her good, pursued the 
trial, and, under the manner of an 
old grandfather, kind-hearted and 
tender, did not allow her to gain 
from him one foot of ground. 
However, occasionally he pretend¬ 
ed to be surprised, taken by storm. 
It was when he would see the little 
thing sadder than usual, and ready 
to be discouraged. Then he would 
loose the string two or three inches 
—that is to say, he would say a word 
here and there, to make it appear 
he would speak openly at his next 
visit; and when that day came, he 
played the part of a person very 
much astonished that anything was 
expected from him. 

However, like everything else, this 
had to come to an end. Half 
through pity, half through wisdom, 
the dear cure thought—as he said 
himself—that if the bow was too 
ipuch bent, it would break; so one 
morning, having finished his Mass 
and eaten his frugal breakfast, he 
went to Muiceron, with the inten¬ 
tion of conversing seriously with 
the Ragauds, and telling them all 
that he knew of good Jean-Louis. 


TO BE COKTINUBD. 
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The Fife Marriage 

Michigan Farmer (1843-1908); Sep 14, 1889; 20, 37; American Periodicals 
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The Fife Maitiage. 

This is what they tell in London of how 
the Fife marriage came about. It seems 
that the £arl—as he was then—was always 
a very good'heartedt amiable feiiow, and 
used to Inve a great deal of sympathy for 
the ugly little Vrincess, who was such a dis- 
a|ipoIiitttieut to her parents, lie was a 
youtii; fellow of *45 when site was a little 
girl, and he took a great deal of notice of 
her, begged her off when sliogot into scrapes, 
and frecjaently had surreptitious bonbons In 
his pocket (or her, though her moti\or had 
rigidly forbidden him. Tiio littio I'rincess 
adored him in the l>iiinc«mt way tliat small 
girls bestow their aiTestions on good-looking 
young men wlio notice them occasionally, 
and used to prick all the ends of her royal 
fingers making pin-cushions and pen-wipars 
for his birth-day. When she grow up a tall, 
plain girl of sixteen she adored him still, but 
in a different fashion now, and, conscious 
of this feeling, she grew desperately shy 
with him, and he, thinking she was grow¬ 
ing proud and spoiled, let her alone. £ very 
year still she sewed hard, embroidering him 
elaborate gifts with his coat-ot-arms and 
monogram alt over them, and tlien when 
his birthday came lacked the courage to give 
them to him and locked them away in her 
drawer. One day some one discoveied these 
four birthday gifts and told Fife a'v>ut it. 
lie was inexpressibly touched and made no 
objection when the ara'abic husybody, who 
had informed him, proposed telling the 
I'rince the whole story, lie intimated very 
plainly timt be would deeply appreciate the 
honor of the Princess’s hand, and in a day 
or two the whole matter was arranged. The 
Earl’s conduct was charming throughout. 
Daring the engagement he stood manfully 
by L >uise, and took pains to see that for the 
first time in her life she should be indulged 
in the matter of choosing her own clothes 
and dressing to suit herself, and under the 
inlluence of happiness and becoming toilets 
she developed considerable good looks and a 
confidence and amiable cliarm of manner of 
which no one had believed her capable. At 
the same time he has no notion of being 
made a sreondsty consideration in bis owA 
Irmsehold, like Lord Lome. £very one has 
been fully made to understand tliat be is not 
the husband of the Princess, but that the 
Princess is the wife of Macduff. He refused 
to accept any of the money Parliament grant¬ 
ed to the Prince of Wales’ children*, she wore 
no jewels when she married uave those he 
gave her; be arranged that after the wedding 
Louise should drive away; with him in 
bis own coach with the Fife liveries and 
arms, and has taken her to Scotland to In- 
trodnee her to his people and tenants and 
make her in every sense a S-cotcb peeress. 
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THE HISTORY OF A BACHELOR. 

Graham's American Monthly Magazine of Literature, Art, and Fashion (1844-1858); Sep 1854; XLV, 3; 
American Periodicals 
pg. 265 

THE HISTORY OF A BACHELOR. 


lie meiriage eat uno diose itha sdrleuao; on n*y pout pas trop penser. Hcureux ecus qul y peueont toute leur vte I 

Bacheloes* Consolotary BE7UECTJ0?» 


Ix has always been a puzzle to his very large 
circle of acquaintance, that my old friend, 
Charles Dashwood, is not married. And al¬ 
though, out of my superior wisdom, I do not 
share this astonishment, I must confess it to be 
reasonable enough in the ordinary and super¬ 
ficial observer. Thus, I did not attempt to con¬ 
tradict my wife’s voluble friend, Mrs. Babington, 
when, only a day or two since, she favored me 
with her sentiments on this subject. 

‘'For the last ten, fifteen, ay, twenty years,” 
she began, while my thoughtful friendship men¬ 
tally thanked heaven that Dashwood was safely 
out of hearing of such a cold-blooded calculation, 
“I have been in daily expectation of the intelli¬ 
gence that Mr. Dashwood had taken unto him¬ 
self a wife. Every successive season that I have 
returned to town from the sea-side or the conti¬ 
nent, I have examined my pile of letters and 
billets, in the anticipation that one of the highly- 
glazed envelops would yield forth the wedding- 
cards, and * at home ’ of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Dashwood. You know, he is the very man of all 
one’s acquaintance that you would naturally 
suppose most likely to marry. There is nothing 
in the world to prevent it; every thing, on the 
contrary, tending to render it the most desirable 
consummation possible. Ever since I have 
known him, he has been entirely his own master, 
with a liberal income, a handsome house, of 
which any woman might be satisfied to be the 
mistress; in fact, with every attendant circum¬ 
stance to render matrimony most desirable. 
Then he himself is young, (at least he was, and 
indeed twenty years seems to have made small 
difference in him,) quite good-looking enough for 
a man—clever—kind-hearted—very popular in 
society, Que votilez vous de phis? I declare I 
should stare very wonderingly at the woman who 
could refuse such a combination of attractions. 
Shouldn’t you?” 

Here she took breath, and stopped for an 
answer; so I bowed assentingly, although I had 
happened to see, without staring, one or two 
females answering her description. 

“ Well, then, it follows, of course, that since 
the fault does not lie on the other side, it must 
be all his own; and yet he has the name of 
being a great admirer of the ladies; and, indeed, 
during all these years that I have known him, I 
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remember he has always had some one fair 
object of his attention at the various parties, 
balls, and pic-nics where we are accustomed to 
meet. There was that pretty Clara Vandeleur, 
(you knew her, surely—a tall girl, with black 
eyes, and beautiful eye-brows ?) everybody used 
to talk about Clara Vandeleur and Mr, Dash¬ 
wood ; everybody said that would be a match. 
But she married Captain Allan, and went off to 
Gibraltar; and next season there was our friend 
completely en prise^ to all appearance, by the 
golden-haired beauty, Miss Dundas. She sud¬ 
denly vanished from among us, (didn’t she go 
into a nunnery?) and Mr. Dashwood consoled 
himself by a trc-wiendous flirtation with little 
.Rosa Sunningham. I confess I never thoroughly 
fathomed that mystery; and why, vrhen, as every 
one said, she might have had the handsome, 
brilliant, affluent Charles Dashwood, Rosa quietly 
went and married that sob^r, matter-of-fact 
country cousin of hers, I do n’t comprehend to 
this day. Well, after that—^let me see—^who 
came next?” 

But although I was compelled to listen to my 
guest’s verbose resumi of these long gone-by 
incidents, I have no intention of wearying my 
readers by its repetition in full. Her thoughtless 
chatter, however, with its usual ingenious mosaic 
of truth and fiction, set me thinking oh the fate 
of one in whom I have taken a considerable in¬ 
terest, ever since we were first thrown .together 
as boys at school. 

From that time, Dashwood and I have been 
friends and intimates. At that same school— 
j (and well and fondly we both remember the old 
brick-house, with its huge mulberry-tree, and 
sloping lawn, and dear Doctor Kirby, stem- 
browed and kindly-hearted!)—at school we were 
class-mates, and partners together in every boy¬ 
ish frolic; at college we were chums; and when 
my profession called me into active life, and he, 
happy fellow! as I thought then, with a ready¬ 
made income, and no one to control him in the 
spending it,' set off for the tour of Europe, sepa¬ 
rating us for some two or three years, even then 
we corresponded, with a regularity and a length 
of manuscript more befitting the letter-writing 
powers traditionally imputed to young ladies, 
than the bearded, broad-clothed “men of the 
world,” as we began to consider ourselves. 
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When again we met, our friendship resumed 
itself, and I was soon called upon to enter on the 
duties of the post he had assigned me—that of 
his sole exclusive confidant. And I had no sine¬ 
cure. His nature was impulsive, mercurial, and 
unreserved. It was more as a safety-valve to 
the exceeding candor of his disposition than any 
thing else, I believe, that ho poured out to me 
his thoughts and feelings. Certainly, it was not 
for the purpose of gaining advice^ for which he 
never troubled me; and, indeed, when on some 
occasions I volunteered a little in that respect, my 
counsel was uniformly and at once rejected. That 
was not to bo wondered at, so unlike as we were. 

Temperaments like his are the surest to be 
soon influenced by love. And his experiences 
dated from his school-days, when little Ada 
Kirby nearly broke his heart by preferring a 
bigger boy’s bigger oranges to his, accompanied 
though they were by an ingenious impromptu^ 
which wo had both lain awake half the night 
before composing. 

Then, at Oxford, how hardly I fought to pre¬ 
vent his marrying a young milliner there, with 
nothing to recommend her but her bright eyes 
and glossy hair, and whom, I veritably believe, 
he would, in spite of me, have made Mrs. Charles 
Dashwood, had she not put such a step out of 
the question by eloping one morning with a very 
youthful baronet in an adjacent college. 

His long letters during his travels were chiefly 
filled with the same burden. Such agonies of 
admiration as he suffered in Paris, Vienna, 
Baden, Borne, Venice, Florence, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and even at St. Petersburg, were, I should think, 
seldom endured by man. Till I grew familiar 
with his peculiar traits of disposition, I was in 
constant alarm with regard to my friend’s matri¬ 
monial prospects. I looked for the announce¬ 
ment of his marriage with the expectant faith of 
]\Irs. Babington, though, to be sure, with not 
quite the same assured satisfaction in the expect¬ 
ancy. His taste-, with regard to women, was so 
catholic—he was so honestly and unconvention¬ 
ally indifferent to all considerations of rank, for¬ 
tune, education or position—that I remained in 
perfect suspense as to whether I should be haply 
called on to greet as his wife a Spanish gitana 
or an Italian prhna-donna, a French marquise 
or a Parisian grisette, a Russian widow, rolling 
in gold, or a Welsh milk-maid, to whom shoes 
and stockings would be a novel luxury. 

*‘I never thought to look upon thy single face 
again!” I observed to him some time after his 
return, when I had been gently rallying him on 
the high-flown strain of devotion in which he 
used to write to me concerning various of his 
foreign beauties. 


“ Ah! all that is past,” he replied with euruest 
emphasis; “those^ere boyish feelings, keenly 
felt, but soon forgotten. It is very different 
noxo. When a man loves, it is an irrevocable, 
irredeemable destiny, whether for good or evil.” 

I divined the coming “confidence.” I believe 
I am a very good listener—certainly, I have 
always been so to him—and on this occasion I 
was a patient auditor to his eloquent description 
of the lady’s attractions and his own devotion. 

I forget at this moment whether it was Jane 
Wilmot or Clara Vandeleur that had now enslaved 
him. His attachment to one demoiselle followed 
so closely on the other, I may be forgiven the 
slip of memory. However, I know that both 
affairs ended in nothing. I scarcely know why; 
but I must confess that my knowledge of the 
concluding passages in Charles’ love adventures 
was always of the vaguest. He was less confi¬ 
dential on those points; it was with regard to 
their commencements and rapid growth that he 
always placed me au fait 
I remember one morning, when I had not seen 
him for some time, he came to my chambers, and 
threw himself into a chair opposite to my writing- 
table, with a face of the most radiant ecstasy, 

“ Congratulate me, my dear fellow! I’m the 
happiest man in the world—I am accepted!” 

“ My congratulations have long been awaiting 
yon,” I answered, heartily shaking his hand, 
“lam truly happy, my old friend, in your hap¬ 
piness. But tell mo, I added, dubiously, re¬ 
membering we had not had any confidences for a 
considerable period, “who is the lady? Has 

Clara Vandeleur—or Julia-?” 

“Clara—Julia!” he repeated, with an air of 
supreme disdain, vastly uncomplimentary to those 
ladies—“what are you dreaming of, Staunton? 
No, indeed! This time I have not been deceived 
by the meretricious attractions of a mere ball¬ 
room young lady. My little Lucy is as pure, 
unsophisticated, and inexperienced as a child. 
She is little more than a child, indeed, in years, 
though she has all a woman’s depth of soul and 
boundless capability of loving. She is not ^out’ 
even. She is still under the care of her gover¬ 
ness ; she knows nothing of the world except 
from books—nothing of mankind, of society.’^ 

“ Then how,” I interposed, “ did you meet 
her?” 

“By the most romantic accident possible.” 
Now, I am ashamed to confess, I-have long 
forgotten the particulars of this; I only remem¬ 
ber something about a thunder-storm in a field, 
no shelter but the perilous trees, an umbrella, 
and a cloak chivalrously brought to the rescue 
by Dashwood—gracious acceptance of the same— 
as also his escorting home the two ladies, etc. etc. 
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“ Mrs. Tremaine, a clergyiuan*a widow, is in¬ 
trusted with her education by my Lucy’s father, 
who is a colonel on service, now with his regiment 

at-. Most fortunately, my father knew the 

late Mr, Tremaine, so I am kindly received at 
her cottage at Fulham; the only unmarried male 
visitor, I believe,” he added exultingly, ‘‘they 
live so very much retired, by Colonel Forde’s ex¬ 
press desire.” 

“And how does the colonel like the idea of his 
son-in-law elect?” 

“ The news is now on its way to him, if, in¬ 
deed, he does not return to England ere he can 
receive the letter. He is about to come home on 
sick leave; but Lucy—oh, Edward I you must see 
her I such a simple-minded, single-hearted being, 
her innocence shining in her face!—her loving 
eyes,—blue eyes (do n’t you think women’s eyes 
should never be any other color?) and her fair, 
delicate cheeks, whose deepest blush is the faint 
pink of an apple-blossom; then her hair, which 
she wears in long curls, floating about her face 
and neck like a golden cloud.” 

And so on. I had certainly never seen my 
friend so enthusiastically in love. For reasons of 
my own I could entirely sympathize with him,. 
and bore even the proverbially wearisome “lover’s 
raptures” with every indulgence. And when he 
departed, elate and eager to go and spend the 
evening at Fulham, it needed the exercise of all 
my friendship to prevent a feeling, half of envy, 
mingling with my felicitations to the fortunate 
lover. 

Alas! poor Dashwood was not long destined 
to be an object of envy on this score. A few 
weeks passed by, and again ho sought me; but 
this time it was with a haggard look, and a dis¬ 
tracted air, that alarmed me even before he 
spoke. 

“ For heaven’s sake, tell mo what has happened 
to you?” I exclaimed, as ho threw himself, in a 
kind of abandonment, on my sofa, and covered 
his face with his hand. 

“I have lost her!” he said, at length, in a tone 
of calm despair, very different from his usual 
passionate grief: “they have taken her from 
me!” 

His last words relieved me from the appre¬ 
hension I had entertained, that poor little Lucy 
was dead. But even had that last, worst calamity 
occurred, he could not, it seemed to me, have re¬ 
garded his situation more hopelessly. 

It appeared that Colonel Forde had returned 
home sooner than had been anticipated, and 
■finding his only child in the society of, and en¬ 
gaged to, a young man of whom he knew nothing, 
his wrath had been perfectly overwhelming. 
Without allowing any explanation or remonstrance, 


he had, with true military promptitude, at once 
removed his daughter from Mrs. Tremaine, and 
had carried her off, no one could tell whither. 
Mrs. Tremaine was too much overcome by dis¬ 
may at being thus suddenly deprived of her 
charge, to be able to assist the unhappy lover 
with her advice, even had she been disposed to 
do 80. 

“Which she is not,” said Dashwood, as he 
strode to and fro along the room, the recital of 
his woes having aroused him out of the dull le¬ 
thargy he had before suffered under, “for she 
looks upon me with disfavor now, as being the 
cause of bringing her into this trouble. Unjust; 
but all the world is unjust I As if my "wretched¬ 
ness was not the hardest to bear!—as if any 
misery could be put in comparison with rntne/” 

I “But, my dear Dashwood,” I said, soothingly, 

“ surely your case is not really so desperate as 
you imagine. Colonel Forde is like many men 
of his class, madly "unreasonable while he is in a 
passion; but his senses will surely return wheu 
hia blood cools. He—” 

“You talk admirably,” interrupted Dashwood, 
"with impatient bitterness, “ as all lookers-on con. 
You know nothing about it —you are not in love.” 

I was silent. He went on heatedly— 

“ You don’t know what it is to set your whole 
soul on one being, to concentrate all your life’s 
sunshine in one face, to merge all that your ear 
can drink of music in the sound of one voice! 
She is gone from me, I may never see her more, 
and you talk of consolation* You have never 
been in love—you do not understand what I 
feci I” 

Still I was silent, tiU his heart, a generous 
heart always, reproached him, perhaps, for he 
turned to me and grasped my hand with com¬ 
punctious cordiality. Then he sat down and 
besought mo to advise him; so I began over 
again to argue the probability of the colonel’s 
anger subsiding, when ho surely might be brought 
to listen to the overtures of a man of Dasbwood’s 
position for the hand of his daughter. 

“You must follow them directly—see the 

colonel—convince him.” 

“But, my good fellow,” interposed ho, “how 
am I to find them out ?■—there is not the slightest 

clue.” 

“You—a lover!” I cried, in very sincere as¬ 
tonishment, “and can’t devise means of finding 
your mistress I TVhy, if she were in England, 
in Europe, in the world even, I’d force my way 
to her.” 

He looked somewhat surprised at this sudden 
warmth in his usually phlegmatic and self- 
possessed friend. However, he listened to me, 
resolved to take my advice, and, with only a few 
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more passionate parentheses about Lucy, he ex¬ 
pressed himself ready to exert himself to the ut¬ 
most to recover her. 

So ^we set to work in a business-like manner, 
to ascertain whither the colonel had conveyed his 
daughter; and after a vast deal of trouble, we 
discovered that he had borne her off to Paris, 
and that they were visiting at the fashionable 
hotel of some friend or relative residing there. 

To Paris, accordingly, my friend rushed in¬ 
continently. I saw him off. As he pressed my 
hand, thanking me for my sympathy and help, 
his face was flushed with eagerness, his whole 
manner full of a sort of chivalrous excitement. 

I will find her—tear her away—^bear her off 
—though she were guarded by her tyrant father’s 
whole regiment I” 

These were his parting words, and I turned to 
my own abode with sincere admiration of his 
energy. 

I waited with great impatience for a letter 
from Paris. It came. He was in despair. They 
had left Paris the very morning after his arrival. 
Is it possible, thought I, that he passed a night 
without stirring heaven and earth to see her ?— 
and he had not yet, even with his utmost dili¬ 
gence, discovered their retreat. “But I will,” 
concluded the epistle, with numberless blots and 
agitated flourishes. “They shall not, with all 
their arts, keep me from my beloved Lucy, Life 
shall leave me ere I submit. What is life to me 
without her?” etc,, etc. 

Another letter followed quickly on the first. 
Joy of joys I—^he had seen her, though only in 
public, and at a distance. Directly after he had 
dispatched his depressing intelligence to me, he 
had adjourned to the Grand Opera. There, be¬ 
tween the acts of “Za t/utue,” happening to cast 
his eyes around the audience part of the gorgeous 
theatre, he beheld, seated in a private box, au 
iroisUme^ the object of all his waking thoughts 
and dreaming fancies, fair and fresh, and with 
the same innocent blue eyes as ever, save that 
there was a pensive shade in them, he thought. 
But was that to be wondered at ? The rest of 
the letter was so perfectly unintelligible in its 
ecstasy, that I could not at all make out whether 
ho had gained any advantage from this accidental 
rencontre, beside the rapture of beholding his 
adored one. But, to be sure, I thought, all will 
be right now. He will have discovered her 
abode, and made friends with the colonel, and his 
next letter will contain au invitation to the 
wedding. 

I solaced my friendly anxiety thus, for some 
weeks, during which I received no tidings from 
Dashwood. Happy lovers are proverbially for¬ 
getful of everybody and every thing, save each 


other—a fact I knew, though, alas! not from 
personal experience; and I knew, also, that Dash- 
wood especially was never oblivious of his con¬ 
fidant when he had any woes to pour forth into 
his sympathizing ear. 

Believing, therefore, that my friend was hap¬ 
pily established as fianci to the colonel’s fair 
daughter, and sunning himself in her smiles at 
Paris —0 blissful fate! thought I, this dismal 
November weather—^imagine my utter astonish¬ 
ment when, on my way down the Strand one 
morning, recovering from a twentieth concussion 
against a passing street passenger, I looked up, 
and distinguished Dashwood’s familiar face beam¬ 
ing on me through the yellow fog. 

He appeared half abashed by my unequivocal 
expression of surprise. The smile passed from 
his features, and he became singularly confused, 
and even constrained in his manner, as I linked my 
arm in his, and drew him with me to my chambers. 

“And now, Dashwood,” said I, when we had 
reached my sanctum, thrown ourselves each into 
an easy-chair, and each also, taken a turn at the 
poker—his intimacy qualifying him even for the 
dear privilege of stirring my fire—“ now toll me 
what has brought you to London? How long 
have you been here ?” 

And I poured forth a string of interrogations, 
at each successive one of which he looked yet 
more uncomfortable than before, his handsome 
face flushing visibly, till at length he nervously 
grasped the sacred poker, and inflicted sundry 
hammerings on the big lumps of coal. 

There are some things the most patient man 
cannot submit to, even from his dearest friend. 
I confess to the weaknesses common to my sex, 
and that I was equally annoyed by my questions 
being unanswered, and my poker bemg bran¬ 
dished thus unceremoniously. To allow any 
other human being to interfere at all within the 
solemn precints of your fender is, as every man 
will feel, a tremendous proof of the strength of 
friendship. But there is a limit even to the 
closest attachment; and I maintain, that when 
another man takes up your poker, and. delibe¬ 
rately breaks your big lumps of coal, ho passes 
that limit, and altogether exceeds the privileges 
of intimacy. 

This consideration possibly caused some acces¬ 
sion of asperity to the tone in which I repeated 
my questions. 

“ Leave the fire alone, Dashwood, and conde¬ 
scend to speak, to satisfy the anxiety I have, as 
you know, long been in on your account. "When 
did you leave Paris?” 

“ About—about three weeks ago.” 

“ Three weeks! and you never let me know— 
never—” 
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“ My dear fellow, the fact is, I was distracted 
—maddened past endurance.” 

How was that? Your last letter bore good 
news of the object of your journey. Nothing has 
happened since, I trust?” 

“Nothing!” he repeated, “Oh, Edward! a 
whole world has happened—counting by feelings, 

, m ^ 

not events.” 

I could not understand him at all. The ex¬ 
pression of his face was exulting rather than de¬ 
pressed; his evident embarrassment, even, was 
not that of a man laboring under any misery. I 
put another query— 

“How is Lucy?” 

At this the color rushed into his face, and ho 
stammered something in reply, which was quite 
inaudible. 

“ I do n’t want to force your confidence,” said 
I, coldly, “ I will ask no more questions, since 
it appears unpleasant to you to answer them. 
Shall I offer you a glass of wine ?” 

“Don’t be foolish,” he cried, with a laugh, 
and an effort at throwing off his restrained air; 
“I’m not such an ungrateful dog as you deem 
me. Only—to tell the truth—” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, a sudden light bursting 
upon me, “ I see it all—^you’ve eloped, you and 
Lucy?” 

“No, no, no!” said he, quickly and emphati¬ 
cally; “nothing of the kind. Miss Forde is, I 
suppose, still in Paris, enjoying herself among 
the frivolous gayeties naturally attractive to her 
youth and—and intellect.” 

“Miss Forde—frivolous gayeties!” I mur¬ 
mured to myself, beginning to comprehend, and, 
sooth to say, beginning also to feel rising in my 
mind a certain disdain for my friend’s inconceiv¬ 
ably volatile nature. 

However, I could not but presently admit that 
his philosophical resignation of his beloved was 
at least a proof of his wisdom. The ice once 
broken, he was voluble in his explanations. In 
a few minutes he had informed me how he fol¬ 
lowed Lucy home from the opera; how he had 
bribed her maid to convey a letter to her; how 
a meeting had been arranged, to be effected by 
the romantic adjunct of a rope-ladder; how said 
rope-ladder broke, and precipitated him into the 
shrubbery beneath (he rather skimmed over 
these details;) and how the old colonel overtook 
him as he was making the best of his way with 
a sprained ankle out of his domain; how the 
colonel upbraided him with secret and underhand 
behavior; how he rejoined, by saying, that were 
it not for his gray hairs, and the fact of his being 
his daughter’s father, etc., etc. Finally, it seemed 
that while poor Dashwood was laid up with his 
sprained ankle, the shrewd colonel had taken 


the opportunity of letting his young daughter see 
something of the world. She went about to balls 
and parties, and speedily the new English beauty 
became the rage among the Parisians—none the 
less that she was said to be a rich heiress. 

“ So,” concluded my friend, “ when next I 
met her at a grand assembly, the young lady 
scarce deigned me a look, and passed along sur¬ 
rounded by her crowd of adorers, as if she had 
never seen me—never known me. Ungrateful, 
heartless! but what could I expect from a school¬ 
girl—a Miss in her teens ?” 

He went on in this strain for some time, con¬ 
founding his own folly and congratulating him¬ 
self on his escape. Still it seemed to me that 
this was not all he had to divulge. And, in short, 
not to weary the reader with the continued sus¬ 
pense in which his embarrassed hesitation kept 
me—the injured lover had already foimd conso¬ 
lation, and the reign of Lucy and innocent unso¬ 
phistication was succeeded by that of a lovely 
widow—a Frenchwoman—whose talents equalled 
her beauty, both being excelled by her devotion 
to the fortunate Dashwood. 

I listened in grave silence while his tongue, as 
if rejoiced to bo freed from its unnatural re¬ 
straint, pursued, con amorcy the theme of Ma¬ 
dame du Chfesnc—^his irresistible, adored, and 
adoring Valentine. 

“ Her gracefulness, her piquancy, such as we 
never see in any but a Frenchwoman! Out of 
France they do not seem to comprehend that in¬ 
describable eBpicglerky which is so exquisitely 
fascinating—you never find it in an English¬ 
woman!” * 

“No, thank Heaven!” I muttered paren¬ 
thetically. 

“You, with your artist’s eye, would admire 
her, Edward,” he continued. “Such perfection 
of form, such richness and warmth of coloring. 
The clear, olive complexion, the dark eyes, float¬ 
ing in an ocean of light and lustre, the rich bands 
of jetty hair—who, after gazing on such a pic¬ 
ture, would care to turn to our fair-haired, pale- 
cycd, neutral-tinted beauties? After all, I al¬ 
ways thought there was something very insipid 
in a blonde,'*^ 

This happened to touch me nearly, and I start¬ 
ed from my quietude. 

“ Gome, Dashwood, you are too bad. It is not 
a month since you were raving about the sur¬ 
passing attractions of a blonde. And I remem¬ 
ber that you even said women’s eyes should never 
be any other color but blue—azure blue.” 

“ Well,” he rejoined, half pettishly, “ one 
can’t go on thinking the same thing forever. 
Besides,” he added with a piteous look, “you 
will admit I have good reason for—^for—” 
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For your change of opinion? Certainly;” 
and I threw aside my ill-humor, and laughingly 
shook his hand. I congratulate you on your 
philosophy, Dashwood. You are a fortunate 
fellow.” 

“I feel myself so,” he said, with emphasis; 

to have gained the love of a woman like Valen¬ 
tino du Chbsne is a fate worth living for. A 
woman high-born, talented, accomplished; she 
paints finely, sings exquisitely, plays the piano, 
harp, guitar, to perfection; dances—ah! what 
does she not do ?” and his parenthesis floated off 
into an ecstasy of rapture. 

But here, I confess, ended my interest in 
Charles Dashwood's love affairs. I listened pas¬ 
sively, though perhaps not quite so patiently as 
heretofore, to his eloquent praises of the fair 
widow. I even went to see her, and, to his en¬ 
tire satisfaction, admired her beauty, her air of 
fashion, her agreeable conversation, and her per¬ 
fect taste in dress. But my earnest sympathy 
in my friend’s attachment was gone, and my deep 
anxiety for him was alleviated forever. And, 
though it was impossible to find any fault with 
Madame du Chbsne—charming and accomplished 
Frenchwoman as she was—my feelings toward 
my friend’s future wife were always of the most 
mild, polite nature, at all compatible with that 
admiration which every man has for a fascinating 
woman. 

Therefore, I had some trouble in concealing, 
under a decent mask of condolence, the innate 
satisfaction I could not help experiencing, when a 
hurried, blotted scrawl from my friend summoned 
me to his bedside—he being prostrated, distract¬ 
ed, beyond every former precedent, by the an¬ 
nounced marriage of Madame du Chbsno with 
Lord Greenfield. 

“A boy—a mere boy, whom I myself first in¬ 
troduced to her I A brainless dolt—a gawky lad, 
scarce released from his mother’s apron-strings,” 
But wealthy, I conclude,” was my remark; 
“and a peer of the realm, remember. And if 
she loves him—^love is blind, you know.” 

“Love him! She does n’t love him,” shrieked 
poor Charles, in a convulsion of anguish—“she 
loves me —meJ She has always said so—even now 
she confesses it. Look—this letter!” 

lie flung mo a small packet, consisting of ten 
or twelve tiny sheets of pale rose-colored paper, 
closely written in a slender, delicate hand. 

The French are renowned for their talents in 
letter-writing—the epistle of the fair Valentine 
did no discredit to the national accomplishment. 
It began by an appeal to cw^went on to express 
the ardent desire she had to find that peace and 
rest in the grave which life had never afforded 
her—briefly gave the outline of her history from 


the earliest childhood till now: “Now, when the 
short space is over, during which I have enjoyed 
the only real happiness of my existence, till I 
beheld you—oh! mon irop cker oai !—I had never 
loved, and now all my dreams of bliss are rudely 
cut short. The sun of my day sinks for ever; 
I am plunged into the dark night of despair.” 
Family reasons sighed forth the gentle sufferer, 
made it incumbent on her to accept the offer of 
Lord Greenfield. She had always been the victim, 
always been the sacrifice for the good of her 
family. Her mother, her aunt, her grandfather, 
her great uncle, and a numerous tribe of youth¬ 
ful cousins, all wore to be benefited by her mar¬ 
riage with this English peer. “I yield, I sub¬ 
mit,” wrote she. “I renounce my life’s happi¬ 
ness—assured that that life will not be of long dura¬ 
tion.” And the letter ended with a plentiful 
sprinkling of impassioned valedictions, and the 
assurance that—ever—ever—ever—she was his 
heart-broken amie devouie jusqu 'd la mort ei apres I 

“Have you read it?” asked Dashwood, in a 
hollow tone. 

I assented mutely. 

“Is it not soul-rending, agonizing? Not only 
to suffer for myself, but for her, 0, Valentine! 
poor angel!” 

In my simplicity, I thought it might console 
him could I succeed in persuading him of the 
unworthiness of the woman who had thus shame¬ 
lessly deceived him. Hitherto he had always 
evinced a most commendable resignation with 
regard to the disappointment, the lost lady gene¬ 
rally ceasing to be desirable when she ceased 
to be his. But now it was different, and I dis¬ 
covered with surprise, and some little amuse¬ 
ment, that the healing balm to his woes, despite 
his frequent declarations to the contrary, rested 
in the belief that Valentino was a victim, an in¬ 
jured angel, and that she adored him still. 

Poor Dashwood! heart and soul he is entirely 
that rarity—a geniUman; and few men are less 
of a coxcomb. And yet, to this day, the ci-devant 
Madame du Chbsne’s attachment to him is his 
pet illusion. And I have seen him, when some 
turn in the ever-moving wheel of fashionable 
dissipation has brought them together—I have 
seen my friend move aside with a species of com¬ 
placent melancholy, from where Lady Greenfield 
(handsome and bewitching as ever, and wearing 
her broken heart with unexampled grace) has 
formed the brilliant centre of a circle of wor¬ 
shipers. 

This was the last of his passions. He appears 
now to be thoroughly settled into bachelorhood, 
and assumes to be thought quite content with 
that condition. He delights in quoting cynical 
observations respecting matrimony, of which that 
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at the head of this paper affords a fair speci¬ 
men ; ho has a malicious satisfaction in discover¬ 
ing when a manage is not so entirely happy as it 
might be; and he rubs his hands, and thanks 
his stars he has no fidgetty wife or tiresome 
children to interfere with his comfort. 

All this is hollow enough.. Like every good 
man, his instincts are domestic; and, disguise it 
as he will, he keenly feels the solitude of his 
fire-side, the loneliness and lovelessness of his 
destiny. I can quite understand the meaning of 
the sigh he sometimes breathes, as if uncon¬ 
sciously, when he forms one of the party round 
my well-peopled hearth. 

“ Oh 1 you ’re a lucky fellow, Staunton,” 
he said, only the other day, being more 
than usually frank and open-hearted, very 
lucky fellow, I wonder why,” he went on, 
thoughtfully, “the blessing of a loving wife is 
given to one man, while another—” 

“Ay, but fought for—not altogether given,” 
corrected my wife, with a rising color. “People 
who gain such blessings (as you are polite enough 
to call us) are not quiescent in the matter, be¬ 
lieve me. Remember Edward’s uncomplaining 


patience during all those long years, till he was 
rich enough to marry. Remember his energy, 
his industry, and above all,” she added with a 
wicked smile, “his constancy^ Mr. Dashwood.” 

Here my modesty interfered, and I stopped 
Kate’s lips from indulging in further wife-like 
praises. 

As for Dashwood, he only laughed—somewhat 
tunelessly though—and turned his attention to 
my youngest boy, who was vigorously tugging at 
his coat, and entreating a ride on his knee. 

“ Never mind what my wife says,” I cried, 
feeling for my friend, “married women have 
such a violent esprit du corpsy they are not accre¬ 
dited witnesses on the subject.” 

“But she is right—quite right,” he rejoined 
in a subdued tone; “ it is all very true what she 
says. And, Charlie, my boy!” he exclaimed, to 
his bright-eyed little namesake, “yow shall not 
follow your god-papa’s example—^when you are 
a man, you shall win a wife.” 

“Yes,” broke in the child, all his military 
propensities aroused, “like mamma says, me 
fight for her!” 
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eutly In a ftjw years. .Meauwlille, thcre*s uobojy WUat was a serious niatler to the elders In the 
bO dear us i>apa.” ,, , ^ family, however was preat fun to the children. 

Ddlrymple was untold comfort Ui both parents, Dallle, dear child, was sorrv for her Imngiy 
—a pertcct sunbeam in the home,—a model schoU papa, no doubt, but she, os well as Juke eojo\VU 
ar, excelling in all her studies, particularly in the freedom that Mrs. Skittles’ absence altonfcd, 
, ,, ,, , iiiatUeinatlcs, uinl by the thno sho was fifteen, the and they w<mid not have ticcu’young folks’Miud 

The Skittles family livea in a tidy, little box of entire business of family accounts, marketing, they nut smiled at one another gtccfullv across 
a bouse, ou a hack street in the city. But, settltug of rent, etc., was entrusted to her. the tabic, while Cressv, the girl, scolded Ikjcuusc 

thuug.i small, it was as pretty aud pleasant as The mudlord, young ’Squire Mclliss always ttie stewed orstcr^ were turiiimr cold. The more 
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L'he House on a Back Street 

BY MAKY ABBOTT KAKU. 


Dosslblc. 

Thera was a little parlor, dear to Mrs. 
Skittles* mournful heart, where funeral 
wreaths and hair bouquets and a portrait 
or two bung iu the shade and never a wan¬ 
ton sunbeam was allowed to disturb the 
colors of the carpet and npholstery. 

Then, there was a bright sitting-room, 
wliere geraniums smiled and fuchsias 
swung their crimson bells and, a canary 
sung from morning until night. An open 
fire vied with the bay window for chccr- 
fuliicss.- There was alow book-case filled 
with pleasant volumes, a ioungi heaped 
with gay pillows, cosy chairs at teiuptiug 
angles, an old organ that for sweetness fur 
exceeded the smart, new piano in the dark 
parlor. In fact, that pleasant sitting-room 
contained a wide range of delights for a 
contented mind. 

tu front of the house, a blossoming Hu- 
deu perfumed the air iu May; aud,later, 
spread its broad, green sunshades so that 
Mr. and Mrs. SkitUes and their little girl 
could sit under the pleasant arbor it mmle. 

But Mra. Sklttlna .did jint^joy the 
ir^e.'-; lb brougl41^.ii'' 

iioylug bees. Aud Uieu, the leaves were 
iiu sooner ou than they begun to fall and 
she^must keep the broom wagging till De¬ 
cember If she would have her door-steps 
ti^.- 

The kitchen windows looked out u'pou 
what yix. Skittles called ’’the gnrdeu.** 

WiUi Mrs. Skittles it was only ”a back 
yard,** though a grape vine trailed its 
graceful leaves and bung its uur- 
ple .peudauts right before her cyea’ Beds of 
verbenas and pansies made rich mosaics beneath 
the windows and the boundary fence was all 
overhang with morning glories that made the 
place took like fairyland the momeut the suu 
was up. 

But it was the prospect bm'oud that spoiled the 
garden for Mrs. Skittles. Imis was the beautiful 
Home and grounds of tbetr laudtord, Charles Mcl¬ 
liss, Esq. -His mansion fronted ou Afalu street, 
but the terraced garden with its fountain, Its ex¬ 
otics, its velvet sward aud rare shrubs, reached 
quite to the Skittles* morning glories. 

Mr. Skittles rejoiced in hm'ueightior*3 posses- 
siuus and Was thankful, ever>* day of hU life for 
the sight of so much freshness aud beauty. 

But, to Mrs. Skittles, ns site expressed it ”twas 
a constant a^ravattou.’* Fortunately, tbe Skltr 
ties* only ebUu was like the father. 

She hod, to be sure, the shetl-piuk cumplexiou, 
the dimples, tlie lovely blue eyes and wavy gulden 
hair that bad wou for Mrs. SKitlles luug ago the 
title of belle. 

But all these external beauties were made ra- 
dlaut by a sunuy dlspusttiou. 

' No wonder strangers would turu their heads on 
the street to look at the chormiug girl. 

It was the great Uisappoiutment of Mrs. Skit¬ 
tles* life that her child was a girl. It had been 
her dream tu have u buy,—to uamo bim Bobert 
Dairymple for her father. But the best she could 
do was to name the baby Roberta Dairy iiiple and 
insist ou bdving ber called bv the second name. 
Of course it beemue shorteuetl to ’’DatUu** her 
father and playmates, hut Mrs. SkitUes always 
called the child Dairy tuple. Sho was such a 
beauty that Mrs. Skittles was sure she would 
never live to grow up and was fond of quoting,— 
’’Death loves a shining mark.” 

Nevertheless, Dat.rymple weathered all the chil¬ 
dren's diseases uud at slxtecu was a specimen of 
perfect health.^ 

And now began another worry 

Blrs. Skittles did not forget that at sixteen she 
had a lover and la two short yeare from that time 
was married. 

The idea of Dalrymplu and a lover I. That 
would be a drop* too much for Mrs. Sklttfcs. So 
the girl was restricted like a prisoner of war. 

She could not go to a prayer-meotlng or.a party 
unless her father was her.escort. Sue wos^r- 
bidUen to associate with ber boy school-mates,— 
was not allowed to speak to a boy on tbe street, 
or to acknowledge the bow and lifted cap of the 
most innocent acquaintance. Even Tom- Butter¬ 
field, their next door neighbor, never bat once 
ventured to say ’’flow do you dCL DaUle!** wheu 
Mrs. Skittles was with her. All the boys could 
get by way of recoigultlon was a deeper tlut of 

S liik ln the cheeks and a conscious drooping of 
le eye-llda when they met the pretty girl. 

To do Daltymple Justice, she was us dutiful as 
waa modrat aud earuestly meant to please her 
fVetfol mother, whom she luved in spite of every* 
thing. 

- She could not help aday-<lreamonce In a while, 
ttaongb pond when she saw tbe Nellies, Mays and 
Klitya pairlug off-With tbe Joes, Toms and (Jliar* 
Res, slie._ibuught ’’Maybe mother wRl feel differ* 


sharply she M:oldcd, the more geutly oli- 
llvloiis becalm* the weary master of the 
house, till he lUHldcd an uucouscious js 
j>ent to CrcRsy’rt remarks. 

llo had a happv faculty of giiliig to sleep 
when t he wliul blew, and had wlseVv learned 
to receive a womairs gusty temper with tin* 
same phllosuiihie ireiiiineiit. 
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collected hisuwu rents, aud Mrs. SKlitles hud 
formerly met him hersoif, but, she declared, no¬ 
thing so stirred her up as to meet that man who 
had everytblug in this world below, while she 

’’But, mother 1” lutcrpused .Mr. Skittles, using 
the name that rccuuclleu him to Ids lot inure than 
any other he could call his wife, ’Must think, he 
is a love-loru bachelor, and uubody to speak Ut 
in ail that groat liouso but servauta. 1 w'uuldu’t 
give our Dallie fur all he ia worth.” • 

”fle isu't an old bachelor,” replied Mrs. Skit¬ 
tles. ’’Not over twenty-eight I am sure. Pleutv 
of time yet fur him lu put tbe Hue uamo of Mol¬ 
lis alongside some Smith or Murphy Uo may wish 
he hadiPt. Moreover, It’s because we have gut 
Dalrympte that we-ought to have the rieties. 
That man has uu use for half ho owns. It fairly 
a^ravates me, the very sight of him.” 

Ant’ 





Jake was never 
uite so happy as uu 
use ucctisi ons 
when his aunt waa 
aliseut, 8he viewed 
him with the stern¬ 
est disapproval lie- 
cause be was a Itoy. and tortured herself with 
iiiuiiy a distressing vision of Dalllu’s falling In 
love with him oue of these days. 

But 1 will say, here and unw, before Juke has 
outgrown his jiMkels, that Dulllc never did fall 
in love with him. He was ’'oulv Cousin Juke” 
to her,—the one boyish coiiiuunluu of a brotber- 
less girlluHa], remembered with u smile as she 
rceuilcd Ills merry face across the tca-tahic; and 
thought of wttli'u sigh ill later years for poor 
•lake ran away to sea uud was lost ou the first 
voyage. 

As for Jake, however great his admiration lor 
ills cousin Dulllc, hi! declared he liked hts unde 
t he liest of the fiitidly, ’’because lie was all Skftr 


igcwo 

Dolll 
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ndso it came to pass that the unpleasant duty 
of paying the rent money devolved finally upon 
Daurymple. If It were a trying thing for her, hlu* 
never complained, but alwaysuuswered promptly i tics.” Juke had a wholesome disgust fur tin 
the ring uuuuuuulug Mr. .Mollis* call thu first i "Westcott Dnlrymplcs,'* — the ’’Wedgewoud 
Saturday iti each mouth, and returned from' the ' ' 
brief iuturviow with uo other sign of disturbance 
than tbe heightened color in her cheeks. 

Surely, there was never a more agreeable lainl- 
lord tUau Mr. Mellis. lie was as courteous as he 
was llue luokiug, and he was quite as iiulghburly 
as Mrs. Skittles would penult As it was, many 
choice baskets of fruit or curlv vegetables fouiiii 
tlieirway over the luuriilng gloria with *tMr. 

Mellis* compHmeuts for Mrs. kittles.” ^ 

That lady Itowevur did not allow herself tu ti»tc 
thu luxuries in the presence of her family, tlsjiigli 

B like’* m SC- 
very sight of 
!s was otic of 

those ladies possessed of such dclicute nerves 
that the slightest ruffle of the waves would stir 
the very depths of the ocean. Tbe wroug shade 
of trimming on a new dress bad been known to 

K ivo her a EUious beuduche; a trlfltu'f umtssiou 
ii Hie grocer's orders would-send her lb tears 
from tbe table, and It would be hard to oslliiiatu 
the hysterical attacks brought on by dear Mr. 

Skittles* blunders. ' 

fle was u man Uiat dearly loved bis borne, and 
all through tbe busy day looked forward to the 
bright supper time wheu, with Dallte ou hta right 
baud snd hts orphan uuphew* Jakey Bitllngs, on 
bis left, aud his wile opposite hlui, bis Idea of 
earthly bliss was reatix^ That l^ when she 
was opposite him. But be was never quite sure 
that he should’ see her. Silglit causes ahd uu 
causes at all were sofficleut to keep her in state 
In her shaded room up stairs. 

fiomeUmes, she would deigu to send a message 
that ”Mr. Skittles ueed not wait for her. ' It was 
no consequence whether she ale alono- or not. 

But sbe had not been able to raise her hautl to 
her bead all day and, of course she ww uot 
going to come to the tea-table with her hair all 
down If her name was Skittles.** - 
But poor Mr. Skittles would nut think of be- 
glnnlog his.aupper till there was positively no 
iio|io or seeing liis wife at the table. Many times 
he would wait till uiu diahes were quite wld and 
he was uoddlug over his uatouched plate. - 


Cliiuus” he would say wheu speaking of 
miitcniul ancestors. 

Light-hearted children tlicy were, Jake aud 
Dal lie, and lucky for them that tbe pitiful spec¬ 
tacle of au ill-umtcd couple looked to them at 
that time ouly tike a coineuy. 

But with Mrs. SkitUes, life though hardly 
tragic, was uot worth the Uvlug. The little com¬ 
forts of their own humble home aud tbe luxuries 
Ilf tlictr latidlonl alike irritated her dlscoutouted 
mind. Wliut In to be done with such naughty, j 
grown-up clilldrcii f \Vc cau*b stand them iu a 
corner till they come out plcosaut, and so they 
LTu uu till they drive all love and comfort out of 
ilic home and fret tlicmsidvi'B Into chronic In- 
viilldisnl or an insane uttylum. 

Uod pity those nervous sufferers who cau*t be¬ 
have, aud pity tile friends of those who can, but 
won’t. 

With every year, the kindly rclattouR between; 
landlord and tenants lucreasw, always excepting 
Mrs. Skittles. Otio would suppose she believed 
that Mr. Mellis cultivated byactiiths and sweet-1 
water grapes for tiie sole purpose of tormenting 
her. I 

Once, when Mr, Mellls roadc bis usual business 
calf, he brought a choice baudful of Jaequeminot 
roses for ’’the lady of Uie house.” ”If your 
mother dues not care for them,**' said tbe land¬ 
lord pleusantlv, ’’please keep- them for yourself, 
Miss Dimple.^’ 

The sltting-niOm door was ajar aud Mrs. Skit¬ 
tles’ quick ear caught tbe remark. 

’’Squire Mellis does not seem to get bold of 
your name, my dear,*’ said the mother. ’’Next 
time he comes, tell him it is Datrymple, and that 
your graudfathcr was one of tbe westcott Dal- 
rymplW. 1 thought t bud told him so myself, 
more than once.” (it was quite probable she 
had, tor Mrs. Skittles* acqoidntauces were, uot 
Miffered to remain iu Ignorance of that fact). 
”Take the roses out of my sight,” she continued. 
”Ob wby are things so unevenly distributed lu 
this world.” Dalryniplc. only too happy, carried 
her Ureasutes to lieV own room, a dear, rittlc nest 
that looked outupuu the muroing glories aud thu 


fairy laud beyond. She placed the roses tu her 
\ycl vase and set It, thuughllessly {wrha|>s, ou thi> 
window-sill, not noticing that the morning sun 
was glaring in there aim would soon wither the 
crimson petals. 

But ’Stiuirc Mellis was glad to obser\’e them 
tlicru, and cxcluimetl, as he turned from ids win¬ 
dow to go to his ofiice,—’'I’m glad Dimple got 
tilt* roses.” 

After tiiul, every rent bill was sweetuntnl witli 
a bouquet. 

UiiG Saturday iiioruitig, some luuuilis' tater, 
Dalrj'iuplc liad Just attciidid tu her usual diitv 
of reeelviug t he Inndlonl at the dmir and came ill 
witli lier hands full of UlteK I’urliaps it was tlie 
tail I trust tliai gave her siieb uti uiiiisuul color her 
iiiotlier thought. 

_ Dairy iiiple drew a low sUatl In side her 

mother and said, with inueli lieslUiiiry. 

'*Do—you—fcUpiKise — mother-— yt m — 
eould—ever—bring—your—mtud—to— 
snub — a— thing—us—luy—being—en¬ 
gaged (” 

'•EiigugwU Why, KnlH:rla Dalryiuple 
Skittles! You are not iietjualiited with a 
single buy lu lowu 1” 

"I know It mother. But tills Is a man.” 
Ttic truth tlushcd, ut once, uimiii Sirs. 
Skittles. 

“1 told your father, years ago, wheu we 
talked of hiring this house that it never 
worked well to Itve under tlio landhinrs 
I'Ve, and now sCc what has come of it 1 To 
tfiiiik, utter uti w*e have done for you that 
you should disregard our wishes at the 
first temptaUau. Beady to leave jaiur 
w ill uiiss you. N** tiiuiter auv- 
i tougtfliOut your uiuther,—J won't ineh- 
tlouhef. Ready to leave home and seluHil 
and g^i over aud keep house lor Mr. Mel¬ 
lis 1 You cau sit up there tu your titii* 
drawing-room aud see your mother wash¬ 
ing dishes by the kitchLii window.” 

-’Oh mother, mothcrl” cried Dalryiuple. 
’’Dou't go on so. 1 only asked about Iw- 
lug engaged. I hud not tliought of all the 
dreadiul things you are talking about.” 

‘’WIittt alls my petl” iuterruplcd Mr. 
tiklltles. eoiidiig into the room, Ills honest 
face troubled at sight of the unusual tears 
hi Dullte’s slutuy eves. ”Duu’t sav anv- 
ihliig about it, mutlier,” whispered Dallie. 
’’Tills is the last of it. Of course. It Is all 
! out of the question uud 1 eould but leave you.” 

A smile of satlsfuetloii eame over the mother’s 
face. ’’Oh, Dalrympte Is all rteht, father,” said 
she. ”S)m wus eryitig, silly child, at thought of 
leaving home stipiKishig she should ever be lunr- 
rk-d. 1 tell her soou enough to cry when Uie 
time comes.” 

The next morulug, Mrs. Skittles aud Dottle 
eould lint help iioticlug the uuusual expression 
of Mr. Skittles’ face after the carrier had left the 
moruiug null I. He did not look unhappy, but 
cvldcutlv, Boiiicthfug serious was uu his uitud. 
At last, U came out. 

”I have Just had a letter from our landlord, 
Dallie,” sufd her father, tenderly. ’’You can 

f ’uess wliul it Is about, I supjwse. Well, child, 
’ill uot tlic one to bender yc. You've Iteeii a 
l^id child aud the light of the bouse, aud I've 
umked for this question to be put to mo by some¬ 
body soouer or later. Your inotlier bns tiled tu 

E revent anything of the sort, but even if she bad 
cpt you lu her pocket-book,—and dear knows 
bow bard it is togctUiat open 1—somebody would 
have spied my girL” 

“Dou't talklnco a fool, Mr. Skittles,” exclaimed 
bts wife, falrlv crying. 

“Dairymplc knows it Is silly lura child like her 
to think of Buch things; aud, In luy statu of 
health, how am I ever ^tugtu spate h^, I would 
like lo know j 81ic wouldn’t want to leave home 
herself, either, would you, Daliyinplef Wild 
horses wouldn’t drag you, would they I” 

“No, no,” a bticd the girl, thoroughly hu¬ 
miliated, This new, sudden Ttsluu of love uud 
marriage wus as startling as It was delightful, aud 
was naturally regarded by her as forbidden fruit 
when tiius draped iuto tbe dojusllug light aud 
ridiculed, by her moUier. 

Silly or not, most girls of sevenieeu and 
eighteen have their heroes. Pcihaps the adiut- 
ratloD may bea most distant sentlmentfor some- 
body they do not know even to apeak to. In tbts 
case Dallle's landlord bad ever been in ber csti- 
iiiattonjlkc a prince In an enchanted casUe. She 
had lar too humble an opinion of herself to suji- 
pose be'eared In tbe least for ber, but she loved 
to lookout upon his beautiful grounds and at 
flue luansfon sbe could see from her chamber 
windows and try to fancy bow the beautiful 
rooms Shu bad never seen were furnished. Se¬ 
cretly, she thought him the finest-looking person 
she had ever seen, and, Uiougbshe always dread¬ 
ed to answer the bell when he cime for tbe rent, 

I she cherished ev^Ttoneof Ills voice aud every 
word he spoke from one montli to another. 

As lor Mr. Mcliia,.be had not lived to tbe age 
I of twcnty-etgbt without an affaire du emurortwu 
ot,bls own, but these bad resulted unroriuuatel>. 
Both ladles lu them cases proved unworthy. 

, For a couple of years ho bad turned bis liuk uu 
society and devote himself to business. 

Since his iimUier died, an ancient relative hao 
becu bis housekeeper and directed hts aorvauts. 
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The little time be bad spent at borne was gene¬ 
rally in bis own room and^ from its windows he 
could not only see bis own lovely garden but the 
bumble borne of bis tenant, 3f r. Skittles. It was 
a pretty picture tbat often met bis eyes;—this 
dn^lluf'ly beautUul girl, as modest as sbe was 
bcauti.ui, tripping iwuuttbe kitebeu, carrying 
dishes from tue sink to the pantry; or, on baKing 
days with bib apron and sleeves roiled np, cook¬ 
ing as deftly as her mother. Prettier still was it 
to see her belplng her father in tbe garden, for 
tbeu she seemed the happiest, and her light luugb 
rang out os joyously as a bird’s song. 

31 r. 3fullls’s proposal however, was almost os 
unexpected to bimself os it was to Dallie. A 
sudden impulse prompted him to say what be 
did, hut it was an impulse seconded by sober 
altertbougbt- **1 should have spoken to her 
father first,!’ be redeeted, and nmue tbe amende 
botioruble by writing a must respectiiil request to 
Mr. Skittles that be wituid favorably euusider 
Itlm us a suiUir lor bU duugb:er’s baud. As wc 
bavu s(*cu. Mr. Skitties was willing to forget bis 
^ own eomlort fur the sake of lits daughter’s good, 
but Mrs. Skittles, though secretly liuttereu that 
their luudiurd admired Dairy tuple could not bring 
ber mind for an Instant to think oi giving up her 
daughter, and Dal lie was in such subjection to 
ber inutber’s will that she did not presume to 
question it. 

The result was that 3Irs, Skittles carried the 
day. She persuaded her husband that Dalrymple 
was distressed and alarmed at the Idea of marry¬ 
ing anylKMly. 

Mr. MellUveccIvctl a respectful letter from 3fr. 
Skittles conveying the reply that bis daughter 
was yet too mueii of a child to know ber own 
mind aud that'both she an<l her mother did not 
iavnr the marriage. 

“1 kinder bated tt» send that letter, Dalllc,” he 
remarked, the evening after tbe decisive missive 
bad been forwarded. “1 don't never want to get 
red of you Dallie, us far as that goes, but Mr. 
Mellls is aline man, undone of these days, ef you 
and be make It up, 1 am not the one to say no. 
you eau’t keep your father aud mother always 
with you, im* elilid,” 

Dallie, distressed now beyond measure, fled 
from the table to lufr own little cliatiiber. Sbe 
glanced out upon the *’enchanted castle,” but the 
sight only gave Jicr pain. She seemed forever 
shut out I rum the right to ailinfre and enjoy the 
beautiful flowers aim ternieed slojies again. 

In a few days, Mr. Skittles received aorlef busi¬ 
ness note from 31r. 3fclli8 announcing that bo 
was about to leave town to travel abroad for an 
ludeflulte absence and that Mr. Skittles could 
hand the rent money to bis agent, giving the ad¬ 
dress. Mr. Mellis closed with a regret tbat bis 
late proposal bod been unwelcome and'trusted 
that .Mr. S’s. daughter would ultimately gain the 
happiness In life she deserved. 

The mansion lu sight of the Sklttlcs's windows 
was closed wltbiu a week. Beggar tioys stole tbe 
pears and grapes and trampled down the rare 
flowers with no one to molest unless u |)olIceman 
chanced to be in sight. And no tidings of their 
landlord came to the family In tbe bouse on tbe 
back street. 

(to B8 comtinubd). . 
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Chapter XXIII. 

**Am I sane ? la my reason sound, or am I dreaming 
Winifred locked lier bands across her throbbing brow, 
and lifted the mournful, hollow eyes, in a mute appeal to 
the dusky face opposite her. 

“ Honey, it’s no dream, my blessed child ; it’s devilment 
—yes, missie, its devilment. There ain’t been nothin* but 
bad luck and trouble senco de day dat pizen bad Jebbebul 
of a furrin Freeze-up come under dis here honest roof, 
where nuffin* ceptin’ de bes ob Quality ebber libbed.” 

Jane forgot her careful training; forgot everything in 
her chagrin. She flung a chair into its iflace savagely, 
tossed up the window noisily. Now and then her glance 
rested on the pallid, wan face of her idolized young 
mistress, sitting there striving to realize the startling truth. 

“What does it mean, papa? Why did not papa tell 
me ?’* moaned Winifred, 

She strove to think; strove to comprehend how she 
could have lived twenty years in ignorance of all this. 
Gradually her thoughts assumed definite shape. The 
whirl of her tortured brain stilled. Her hands were still 
’ocked across her white brow. Her mind still endeavored 
to grasp the grim reality. Not for one instant did she 
credit the faintest breath of theslanderuponher mother, or 
upon Hugh Jocelyn. She seemed to read the vindictive 
purpose of the Frenchwoman with unerring clearness. ‘She 
seemed to discern the cruelly worded statements, casting 
their foul shadow upon the only father she had ever 
known. She never credited a single word or hint to their 
detriment, but through all the past memory gradually 
gathered link after link of corroborative evidence. She 
never credited the aspersions oast upon the departed, but 
she never doubted the great fact stated by the French¬ 
woman. 

Winifred seemed to comprehend much that was inex¬ 
plicable, now that she held the magic key to it alL She 
bore in mind Hngh Jocelyn’s desire to have her 
wed Fulke; she remembered one after another of the 
very strange allusions to Fulke ns the next heir; Hugh 
Jocelyn’s absolute silouco in regard to her mother; his 


— Cast Out, 

painful endurance of Madame Frissae—all rose before her. 
Incidents after incidents ranged themselves as cumulative 
evidence before her mental vision. She never doubted 
tho main fact. She never questioned that, but with her 
whole heart Winifred trusted the beloved dead. If the 
woman would reveal the whole secret! If she would give 
them a single name or hint as a clew I 

The subtile acumen of the girl foresaw that the hard, 
cruel, tigerish nature of this reckless Frenchwoman was 
fatally antagonistic to her. The case was hopeless. She 
must perhaps bear this frightful taint along with the other 
calamities pressing down upon her. Instead of lion or she 
must endure the brand of dishonor—the obloquy of being 
a child of shame. Winifred writhed under the torturing 
humiliation. Pauperism was nothing—but “ the child of 
shame I” She could bear anything save that. She thought 
tenderly and tearfully of Hugh.p'ocelyn’s endeavor to 
shield her from penury. It was wrong, but the great 
love evinced in it excused the sin, to all except cruel 
Fulke. She would not believe that the world condemned 
or called it what Madame Frissae had called her—a 
fraud. Sleep never visited her couch. Through the live¬ 
long night the burning, tearless eyes were unclosed. 
Through the livelong night the horrible enigma of the 
future was unsolved. She had no friends, no money, no 
name. The three terms related her mournful history. 

“ Oh, miss, are you quite sure you are able to rise ?” 
Jane asked, in a sort of fright at Winifred’s appearance. 

“ I must, Jane. It doesn’t matter whether I am ill or 
not. I only wish I could be very ill, and never recover. 
It would be all the peace and rest I can ever hope for,” 
was the despairing answer, while the beautiful lips con- 
pressed with keen anguish. 

“ Don’t, miss ; your friends don’t wish that” 

“My friends ?” echoed Winifred, bitterly. “I have no 
friends. They are all dead.” 

“Yon are not fit to be out of bed, miss,” Jane reiterated 
from time to time during the whole morning, while she 
hovered close to Winifred’s sofa, coaxing her to taka 
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either stimulant or refreshment. The 'thin, waxen hands 
'^ere again looked around her temples. Both hands and 
temples were painfully transparent and frail-looking. 

“You are not fit to be out of bed, missie chile; but 
Marse Fulke says will you come down and see him in the 
library ; but you ain’t fit to crawl down them steps.” 

'Winifred unlocked her hands, and released the aching 
temples from their pressure. 

“Fulke,” she repeated, shudderingly. “Fulke; yes, I 
must go, Jane. I must go—he is master here.” 

She started to her feet, trembling in every limb. Ill¬ 
ness as well as grief were doing their part in swift strides. 
Jane sprang forward and threw her arms about her mis¬ 
tress, impulsively. 

“It will kill you. Miss Winifred, You must have the 
doctor. You is awful sick, child,” she exclaimed. 

“Xo, Jane, I can never have the doctor. Why does it 
matter about me ? I am nobody, nobody, Yesj I must 
go down.” 

She walked to the door resolutely. There was something 


touchingly hopeless in her persistence. Something alarm¬ 
ingly reckless in the expression of the rigid white face, 
with its tearless eyes. The heavy black robes trailed 
slowly down the steps, Fulko’s eyes lighted at the 
prompt response. She evidently was much more ill than 
when he saw her last. A transient terror possessed him, 
that Winifred might he dangerously sick, A misgiving 
that she might escape him in spite of his advantage. Ho 
placed a chair for her, more^courteously than ever in his 
life heretofore. 

“Winifred,” he began, entirely without the roughness 
used to Madame Frissae. Fulke was alarmed for his 
selfish plans, “ Winifred, of course, I see that you are ter- 
tibly knocked up by this nasty development, It*s hard 
on you what Madame Frissae brought to light. Yentilatin g 
an old scandal is confoundedly ugly for the people con¬ 
cerned, but 1 want to tell you that X don’t mind it; X make 
you the same offer as when you were supposed to he 
honestly born and rich. I don’t know who you are, of 
course, and that’s awkward, but I’ll marry you just the 

same. You have not a 
cent in the world, and 
no home, and naturally 
people don’t care to re¬ 
ceive a person with such 
a scandal attached to 
them. Yon had better 
have the ceremony per¬ 
formed this evening. I 
give you this chance; 
you had better avail 
yourself of it before I 
change my mind.” 

He paused for a reply. 
The long lashes were 
not lifted. The pale 
lips did not move. 

. “Winifred,” he re¬ 
sumed, ‘*you must see 
how . generous I am, 

. Not many men * would 
, take a foundling like 
you, X say, Winifred, 
shall I send for a par¬ 
son, and settle the thing 
at once ? I am rich, 
and can many anybody 
now, but I am in love 
with you. That is why 
I make a fool of myself 
for you.” 

He paused again, and 
looked at her impatient¬ 
ly as he did so. 

“I cannot marry 
you,” she answered, 
huskily, “ I consented 
once to save papa—he 
is safe now, and X shall 
never marry,” 

“Never marry !” he 
burst out, angrily. 
“What do you expect 
to live on ? I won’t 
support you. I don’t 
mean to be fooled in 
this way. You can’t 
live on me, or my 
money. It is just what 
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that little devil, I’riasae, said of you. She said you would You must decide at once, Winifred; I have no idea of giving 
never marry me." you another chance.” 

**I will not marry at all,” Winifred said, deliberately. She raised her eyes slowly. He could see that she 
Fulke glowered upon her, in a very white-heat of rage, trembled, and grew a shade whiter, if possible. “I shall 
He expected her to say this, but it lashed his temper none never marry any one—now nor at any future time.” Her 
the less, words were steady and clear, her gaze unshrinking. “Long 

“Perhaps,” he sneered, “you don’t remember that at ago, I told you, Fulke, that I loved but one man he is 
this very moment you are living under my roof, and eat- dead. I yielded to the horrible threat you held over 
ing my bread ? You can’t expect me to provide for you and would have married you to relieve him—ho, too, is dead, 
without some return. Neither does it seem very reputable I accept my liberty of action. It has been dearly bought; 
for yon to be living in the house with an unmarried man. bub it is my prerogative now—I shall nso it.” 

There is no place in the world you can go. You will be Fulke walked up and down excitedly. At every turn 
compelled to marry me, or bo carried to the almshouse, he glared at her savagely. 
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“That is all very fine*’—he flung the syllables out ’with 
ft Touomous accent—but your prerogative won’t pay bread 
bills, or shoemakers and drygoods merchants. Pretty es 
you are, Winifred—and you are tho most beautiful woman 
I ever beheld—I say, pretty os you are, there is no other 
man, in my position, 'who 'would make you the offer I do, 
and no other woman, in your position, who would think 
of refusing it, 

Winifred listened, calmly; indeed, there was not the 
slightest tremor visible now. Fulke noticed the change. 
Hia shrewd glance defined the resolution in tho sweet 
face. He did not, in any sense, like this gathering to¬ 
gether of her forces. 

“Fulke”—there was a plaintive wistfulness in the curve 
of her flexile lips, as if she even longed for a word of pity 
from this man, when the world had turned against her— 
“ Fulke, I am ill; I know that you can see that, for I have 
no longer the power to hide it. I came down here while 
I could to explain my position to you. It is perhaps very 
generous in you to ask me to bo your wife now, but it 
would be equally ungenerous in me to take advantage of 
an offer you say no other man in your position would 
make. I am poor, without friends or family—a foundling, 
as you observe. I will not return the love of Hugh 
Jocelyn by compromising a member of hia family. If 
there was no other barrier, you yourself have reared one— 
but there is another,** 

Winifred sank back with a faint gasp of exhaustion, and, 
with such a straggle to hold to the ebbing strength, that 
Fulke stopped in his angry tramp—stopped and looked at 
her fixedly. 

“You were wise to come down while you could, Wini¬ 
fred,** he said, smilingly unpleasantly. “ Ib*a most proba¬ 
ble that you won't come down again for some time. You 
are extremely ill. I say, what will become of you if you 
lose your health ?” 

Once again Fulke started angrily on his restless tramp. 
Once more bis astuteness was at fault. He had blundered 
foolishly in his dealing with this proud, sensitive nature. 
Ho had erred broadly in chaffering for her hand, as if it 
was a matter of bargain and sale. 

“ I will die,” was the simple answer. 

“But suppose you don’t die ? Suppose you have to 
live an ailing invalid, who do you think will be burdened 
with your support ? Besides,” he added, sardonically, 

“ if you live under my roof, do you suppose the world will 
imagine I have ever offered you marriage ?” 

Her eyes were raised in surprised perplexity. Her 
innocence failed to understand the hint / 

“People are not all fools, Winifred,” he went on, 
coarsely; “everybody knows that you are not my wife, 
and everybody knows that you are living in my house. 
The world is not particularly charitable, and neither is it 
deemed necessary for a rich man like me to offer a pauper 
like you marriage to gain possession of her. No, no, 
Winifred, you are already compromised, but I don’t mind 
still giving you a chance to save your reputation. You 
are at my mercy, but you can bo my wife instead of 
my- 

“Mistress,” Fulke meant to have said, but the look in 
the girl’s wide, open eyes arrested the foul word. Tho 
same loathing horror and aversion ho discerned in their 
depths the day of Hugh Jocelyn’s funeral was there now, 
and withhold the culminating term of the deadly insult. 

He could not syllable it with those shocked eyes upon 
him. He could not offer insult with that cold loathing in 
the beautiful lineaments before him. Barbarous and 
sullen as be might be, Fulke could only imply his base 
meaning. To Madame Frissae no terms were too broad 


or coarse. To Winifred he could but choose to vail his 
evil falsehoods. She made an effort to rise, and stood up, 
holding to the table as a support. 

“ Fulke, the world wUI never judge me harshly if you 
do not mislead them. You will not do this, will yoii ?” 
she asked, pleadingly, “ You will at least shield me from 
calumny, will you not, Fulke ?” 

Her pale face flushed. Bright spots burned in either 
cheek, Fulke comprehended that here at least she recog¬ 
nized his power. He comprehended in ferocious glee the 
revelation of the agitated excitement in her lovely face. 

“I will take care^df your reputation, Winifred, if you 
are my wife; if you refuse to be my wife, the world may 
think 'what it pleases. I don’t mind telling you that I 
will taka care that its opinion is just what I choose it to 
be, and perhaps that may not be particularly agreeable to 
you. The safest and only course,” he said, with pointed 
emphasis, “is to marry me while you can.” 

She shook her head hopeleaslr. 

“I shall never marry you or any one,” was her delibe¬ 
rate answer. 

“As you please. I’ll take devilish good care that 
people understand that the young 'woman living with me 
is not married to me. Any one will honor and receive my 
wife; every one will shut virtuous doors in the face of 
my—of what they will think you.” Again he could not 
utter that word to her; again some instinctive respect for 
her withheld him, Winifred was ill and unnerved; 
Winifred knew only too well that he had no scruple in 
executing his threat. Her pride succumbed—she neither 
defied nor disdained him, neither one nor the other. She 
buried her face in her small hands and burst into tears. 
She was too sick and weak to be haughty ; too alarmed 
to be resentful. The tears, hot and glistening, trickled 
between tho slender fingers. Winifred "wept in the same 
bitter helplessness many another woman has wept. She 
longed for only a friendly word from some lips; the 
smallest kindness. They all denied Hugh Jocelyn’s dar¬ 
ling niche or corner in human sympathy. She offered :uo 
remonstrance, except in this burst of weeping. She was 
driven to tho walk Fulke eyed her in saturnine amuse¬ 
ment—the ferocious amusement of a tiger •watching its 
victim. 

“Winifred, you may as well give in,” he said, ap¬ 
proaching her chair. “You won’t repent; I can give 
you everything you want—that is, I don’t mean to 
squander tho money on fooleries ; but you are poor now, 
and you will be content with plain living. You had 
better be an honest woman than go away from hero 
attainted. Yon know what people will call you—what they 
! even call you now. Once for all, will you do it ?” 

She lifted her wet, tear-marked face from her hands. 

“Oh, Fulke,” she implored, in those mournful, musical 
tones of hers, “pity me a little, I am so miserable—pity 
me just a little.” 

“ Will you be my wife, or will you not, Winifred ? You 
can help yourself if you choose,” he urged, “ That is an 
easy way to do it. Any other woman would be glad of 
the chance. Will you or will you not, that’s the ques¬ 
tion ?” 

Winifred made a tremendous effort to control herself. 

“I cannot be your wife, Fulke.” She pronounced the 
words in the same unfaltering, resolute way with which 
she had invariably made the declaration, 

“Very well,” he returned, 'while his coarse rod face 
darkened viciously, “It will be devilish easy to make 
people understand that you are under my roof in another 
relation—the relation pretty outcasts generally bear to 
rich gentlemen.” In all the future, Fulke never forgot 
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tlie hunted affright in the look she gave him. In all the 
scenes of his life he never again encountered such appalled 
apprehension as his full meaning dawned upon her. He 
had revenged himself by deadly insult. He meant to 
revenge himself by still further insult. ** She takes it 
hard; she is too ill to leave this house for a cursed long 
time,” he muttered, scowling after the slendei^ graceful 
figure, as Winifred rushed away with a shuddering cry. 

Ho followed her up the steps ; he heard her fall heavily 
on the floor. Jane’s ejaculations of alarm were distinctly 
audible. His prediction was, he thought, verified—she 
was too ill to leave the house. 

They will believe anything I choose, and I don’t 
choose the neighborhood to know that illness detains her 
here. It’s confoundedly hard on her, but 1*11 do as I 
said. I wish she would listen to reason.” 

Fulko scowled again and descended the steps, angry and 
anxious, but with no thought of .relenting. What Wini* 
fred’s motlier had been guilty of, the world would easily 
believe Winifred might be guilty. In the soft light of the 
stained windows of the hall, he suddenly discerned 
Marie Frissae. She was in full, flashy toilet and com¬ 
plexion, but the cool audacity of her manner had been 
broken by Fulko’s unscrupulous effrontery. 

“You hero yet?” he demanded, glad, perhaps, of a 
vent for his ill humor. “I told you that I wanted my 
house cleared, and I have given orders that no meals are 
to bo served to you, A man can’t be forced to support a 
lot of worthless people—I wou’t stand tho extravagance I 
I’ve had the wine-cellar locked up, and cut down supplies 
in tho storeroom, I mean to clear the stables of the use¬ 
less hunters and racers, and clear my house of deadheads. 
When are vou going ?” 

The spiteful expression of the Frenchwoman’s counte¬ 
nance became vixenish. Her schemes had failed ; never¬ 
theless her tongue was strong. 

“Monsieur Miser,” she began, shrilly, 

Fulko laughed; she had changed the epithet from 
“stupide ” to “ miser.” The change pleased him. 

** You havo swindled me, ]\Tou Disu / how I wish I had 
let the girl Winifred swindle you I Why don’t you send 

the girl Winifred away ? She hates, she despises you-” 

“ Confound your tongue !” interrupted Fulke, angrily. 

“ I don’t choose Winifred to go,” 

The Frenchwoman’s whito teeth glittered between her 

painted lips. 

“ She will never marry you—ugly beast that yon are 1 
' she snapped. 

“I don’t ask her to marry mo,” was the false response. 

»I shall keep her here until I am tired—marriage is not 
necessary. I don’t mean to hamper myself with a wife. 
Things have changed—I prefer a mistress to a wife.” He 
spoke doliberntely. She believed him exultantly. “ And 
now, if you don’t take youi-self and your trumpery out of 
Jocelyn Hall before night, I’ll make no scruple in turn¬ 
ing you out,” 

“The girl will die and disappoint you yet, you brute, 
shrieked the woman, as he banged tho library door after 
him. “Eh, MonDieuf It has come to that; my grudge 
is paid,” she added to herself, in grim renunciation of the 

old hate, ^ 

Her words wero barbed to Fulko. ** The girl will die 
and disappoint you yet,” haunted him with a prophetic 
import. Ho stood at the window watching the Frissaes 
depart from his house, He remomberea, of all her gibes 
and taunts, only that last; “The girl will die and dis¬ 
appoint you yet.” He had drawn the first invisible circle 
around Winifred. His heart misgave him that something 
might rescue her from his ruthless trap. He had uttered 
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the foul calumny to the Frenchwoman ; it would creep 
stealthily, until it environed Winifred. He thought of 
her in the night, and resolved, in furtherance of his own 
subtle purpose, to send to town for a strange physician. 

He would save her life ; he would ruin her reputation. 
Fulke dictated the telegram in the morning, and gave it 
to the servant with a proviso : “ I will see how she is 
before it is sent,” He crossed to the west wing; Wini¬ 
fred’s door stood wide open. Jane, frightened and bewil¬ 
dered, was searching the adjoining room. “Where is 
Winifred ?” he demanded. 

Jane pointed to the bed—it was untouched. She looked 
dumbly at the dresssing-room—it was empty. At the 
wardrobe—every article was there. 

“ Where is Winifred ?” he shouted. 

The maid answered in a monosyllable; 

“Gone.” _ 

CHAPTER XXIY. 

THE mOZEN SEA, 

BerNjVRI) Jocelyx’s sharpened hearing caught up tho 
shrill echo of tho ship’s gun. “ What does it matter ?” 
he asked himself, bitterly. Nevertheless, with the rapid¬ 
ity of thought in the face of tremendous peril, he found 
himself calculating that the ship could not be many miles 
distant, hemmed in, perhaps, in tho pack-ice. The floe 
dashed onward with terrible impetus. It could only be 
a breathless moment or two before the gigantic mass 
was hurled upon the frozen sen. All at once the floe 
seemed to stop. Some unseen power apparently held the 
island of ice in its grasp. Abruptly it stopped short and 
rocked fearfully, while tho exiflosive cracking again clove 
the air like volleys* of musketry. He was Arctic voyager 
enough to know that the floe had been met by another 
powerful ocean current, and was pressed back from the 
icy shore. The Polar bear on the next cliff, forgetful of 
his prey, clung desperately to the ice. Tho animal’s in¬ 
stinct warned Bernie. The floe was going to pieces. The 
horrible cracking had a significance to tho brute. It was 
the signal of danger ; it seemed useless to take preoa’^tion 
when death might be on eveiy side. 

Nevertheless, iiemie meant to clamber down the ice- 
peak to the flats below. An instant later he would have 
started upon tho perilous descent, when, with a hissing 
report, the ice parted asunder. The sagacity of the 
animal on the next iceberg gave no false warning. The 
floe had separated. The interior peaks were whirling 
furiously, and still with the echoes of inferno, ernoking and 
hissing and breaking. The brute clinging to the peak 
passed him twice in the mad whirl. The ice was toppling 
to tho side, with the brute dimly perceptible in the dis¬ 
tance. He would pass him a third time. The ice stopped 
visibly, and then, with another hideous crack,, the crest of 
the iceberg detached itself and plunged downward into 
the sea. It came up again, with torrents of salt water 
pouring down the sides, and was caught in the fatal whirl. 
The iceberg came up, but the brute was gone, Bernie 
watched it with riveted gaze, Tho terrors of this Arctic in¬ 
ferno were horribly grand. He became aware that his 
own iceberg had moved slowly and gently away toward 
the frozen sea. The fragment of ice seemed to drift 
cautiously out of tho circles of the fatal eddy. Tho white 
peak edged away from tho c**'»Rbiug, breaking masses. 
Other fragments, uninhabited by human life, were j)ushed 
off by the outward movement of tho whirling ripples. 
He was on the very edge of tho frozen sea. Tho iceberg 
advanced steadily. It neared the icy coast slowly. There 
was not the faintest danger of collision. It drifted into a 
slight break in the lino of eternal ice. It moored itself, 
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and filled up the opening for ever. The fragment was 
'wedged into the coast of the frozen sea for all time. 

Bernard descended the peak and crossed to the immov¬ 
able mountains and valleys of ice. Ho wondered whether 
it would not have been a shorter death, at least, to have 
perished in the sea, gone to the bottom with the Polar 
bear, than drag out days of starvation and piercing cold. 
Ko living creature existed in this boundless waste of ice 
save those whoso prey ho must inevitably become. He 
hurried forward in long strides to the windward, with no 
especial object in view save to move and keep himself 
from freezing. Bernard Jocelyn thought of the evil 
schemes for his destruction in bitter resentment. They 
had culminated in this. He was perishing in the trackless 
fields of Polar ice—perishing miserably, while Pulke 
lived in luxury and comfort; while Fnlke persecuted 
Winifred, and tortured her with the false story of his 
death. Even in the face of death he could not forgive the 
iniquity of the past. He strode on for miles in bootless 
toil over the rough ice. The wind was piercingly cold. 
He was sensible of fatigue and hunger. It was no longer 
a question of life. He found himself looking for a com¬ 
fortable place to die. Courage and hope ebbed rapidly. 
There was nothing to sustain the one or kindle the other. 
Breaks in the clear landscape showed him endless worlds, 
as it seemed, of icefields, whereon no human being lived 
save this one helpless inhabitant. 

must give it up, Winifred—Winifred, I must give it 
up at last,** ho muttered. “But, starving and dying, my 
last thought is of you, my Winifred.'* 

Still he strode on, less rapidly, less boldly, neverthe¬ 
less still onward. The icy cold seemed to steal over him 
insensibly. He searched for a sheltered corner in the ice. 
A fatal numbness deadened his limbs. His motions grew 
perceptibly labored. He stopped and leaned against a 
glistening icepeak. Bernie was freezing. ** Winifred ! 
Winifred 1” he murmured, dreamily. Through the ice¬ 
bergs echoed that same sharp, cutting sound, close at 
hand. It was the ship's gun again, Bernie started to his 
feet 'with a frantic efibrt to shake off the frightful drow¬ 
siness, the paralyzing numbness. Once more a thrill of 
hope raised his spirit. He hurried forward for a mile or 
two further, and then the very tops of a ship's masts be¬ 
came visible. He calculated that she was three miles 
away. “Wedged in the pack-ice,** he concluded. 

Bernard Jocelyn’s herculean strength cimetohis assist¬ 
ance. His powerful muscles regained their vigor. He 
pressed on, almost jubilantly. The ship’s masts were 
plainly visible, and then her hull. Ho had conjectured 
rightly. She was wedged in the pack-ice. He clafabered 
over the ice to her very side and hailed her. The men 
drew him up on deck in the stoical, unastonished way of 
sailors in those regions. 

“What ship is this ?” asked Bernie, as he sank down 
helplessly on the dock. 

“The whaler Hec/or,” was the prompt response. 

“What ship were you cast away on ?’* demanded the 
mate, curiously. 

“The Arciurits.** 

Bernie passed his half-frozen hand wearily over His face 
in the effort to remember. 

“Ay, she is a hundred miles to the nor*west. Were 
you lost on the ice ? You are no whaler, sir.** The mate 
added the observation to the question as ho surveyed the 
magnificent, patrician-looking man with more cariosity 
than politeness. 

“Yea ; I was lost on a floe of ice. But the Hector is in 
a bad predicament just now-” 

“She's all tautj sir; no harm *11 come to the Hector, 


Monsieur Gabe's aboard of her, and he’s devil-proof. 
Como down in the cabin; a pull of grog will bring you 
round.** 

Bernie followed the mate to the cabin. The soilor’a un¬ 
failing remedy for all ailments, grog and food, soon re¬ 
stored him to something approximating to his usual 
strength. 

“ Now take a pipe, sir, and Monsieur Gabe will bo iu 
before long. He’s out on the ice now.** 

Bernie accepted the pipe gratefully, and sat before the 
fire smoking, in some amazement that he could be there. 
For the second time he was cast away without one of the 
necessary accoutrements of a life at the Pole. All the 
little he had in the way of comfort and apparel was in tho 
other ship. He remembered leaving his meerschaum in 
the cabin of the Ardity'us, Perhaps John Devey was 
smoking it at that vary moment, while the men talked 
over the tragic fate of Bernard Jocelyn, and nobody sus¬ 
pected the treachery of the sailor. Nevertheless, through 
all the terrors and adventures and perfidies of the past few 
months, came an abiding faith that he would escape every¬ 
thing and return home to Winifred. As this conviction 
settled upon him, Monsieur Gabe, in his fuss, came into 
the cabin. 

“ They have told me your wonderful story, and I felt 
that it was you, Mr,—Mr. ** He made an effort to pro¬ 
nounce the name, and as usual failed. “You will bring 
me evil, perhaps, but I am glad to sae you again. How 
did you happen on the floe ?** 

Monsieur Gibe sat down and rested his chin on his 
slender hand, while he regarded his guest with a pained 
admiration—an odd struggle between an effort to hate 
him and a disposition to yield to the charm of the insoH- 
cia7iCs manners and fearless nature. 

“TUo enemy of whom you warned me,** reminded 
Bernie. 

“An enemy among the icebergs is death itself. Fate is 
in your favor; I am not afraid you will sink my ship,” 
Monsieur Gabe said, when he had listened to the strange 
history Bernie related of Devey's mysterious influence in 
his affairs from the moment of his departure from Jocelyn 
Hall, “ One question, Mr. — Jocelyn : You say -that 
your cousin has a motive for wishing to be rid of you. May 
I inquire how that motive concerns Hugh Jocelyn ? You 
say he controlled your uncle’s actions ?’* 

Bernie’s handsome face flushed. 

“I may as well be frank, Monsieur Gabe, and acknow¬ 
ledge that Winifred Jocelyn is my wife. To save her 
from Fulke’s persistent resolution to force her to marry 
him, I reared the insuperable barrier of a marriage with 
me. She loved me, poor child, and I—ah, Monsieur 
Gabe, I idolize my Winifred.** 

The stranger gazed keenly into Bernie’a face, the deepest 
melancholy drifting into his own countenance. 

“There is no Winifred Jocelyn; your uncle had no 
children,** he asserted, slowly. “If the girl loved you, 
how could this Fulke force her to marry him ? Had he 
more money ? Every woman’s hand is salable; every 
woman’s heart false.” 

Bernie smiled at the bitter cynical philosophy of this 
man, whose past was a sealed book. 

“Falko has ferreted out some crime, which he charges 
that my uncle committed in New Orleans, twenty years 
ago,** replied Bernie, removing his pipe. “He threatens 
to bring my uncle to the gallows for it, unless he com¬ 
pels Winifred to marry him—of course Winifred cannot 
do this while I live. I have reason to suppose that Fulke 
is aware of the obstacle. If I am removed from his path, 
tho terror and misery of Winifred’s mind, by seeing her 
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fafclieT*s desperate position, may effect bis purpose at last, now be was the victim of an honorless, bitterly jealous 
She adores her father, and believes me dead, poor child,” female fiend.” 

Monsieur Gabe folded his hands together, still gazing at Monsieur Gabo’s fingers clinched each other tightly— 
Bemie. he had relapcjed into one of his fits of musing. Bernis 

Twenty years ago?” he repeated, mechanically; “a smoked meditatively; he pondered over the singuUrr 



I.ITTr,K nOK’T CARE, 

crime twenty years ago. It was murder they charged familiarity of this inhabitant of the North Pole with the 
upon him, bntthey can never prove it,” secret of his uncle’s life. Ho speculated upon his obati- 

“ Was it murder ?” asked Bernie, eagerly, nate assertion that Winifred was not Hugh Jocelyn’s child. 

"Did I say murder ? God, what a fool I am I He It seemed useless to question him—he refused, indeed, 
was a contemptible flatterer, a faithless seducer, a per- to be interrogated. Whether from shame or caprice, he 
fidious friend, perhaps, but never a murderer. I believe chose to withhold his name and history. It was scarcely 
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probable be would make an exception of tbe nephew of a 
man he openly detested. Monsieur Gabe sat in moody 
silence; Hernie smoked in perplexed patience. 

“Mr, Jocelyn”—the stranger roused abruptly from bis 
reverie—“I will do for you what I have done for no other 
man living: I will tell you my story. You have the key 
unlocking my foolish lips; you have a miniature in your 
possession. The face in that miniature is the reproduc¬ 
tion of another face dead twenty years ago—the face that 
drove me mad. More than twenty ytara ago the most 
beautiful woman in New Orleans was Mathilde Le Yail- 
liante. She was a Spanish blonde, with golden hair and 
black eyes. She was trained and tutored by a shrewd 
mother, for the avowed purpose of making a great match ; 
winning a grande paHU Possibly she was a willing 
scholar; possibly she was not. However faithless she 
may have been at heart, she was rigidly true in word and 
deed. I was the grande parti for whom her mother success¬ 
fully angled. I loved her from the time she studied 
lessons, and wore short dresses ; I meant to win-Mathilde 
from the time she played in the shabby old garden, and 
dressed dolls in the bare little nursery. She was my 
cousin, consequently I had access to her when others were 
denied. She acquiesced in the. arrangement without 
demur. I was very rich, and madame, my aunt, was very 
practical. She made her d^nt in society, and society 
went mad over her magnificent eyes and ravishing beauty. 
Nevertheless, society knew that she was j/Jancee to me—that 
the wedding-day was fixed ; the trousseau iu preparation. 
My old friend Hugh Jocelyn came to New Orleans. In 
my delight and pride, I presented him to Mathilde. He 
was the handsomest man I ever beheld—dangerously 
handsome, as you are, Barnard Jocelyn. Ten minutes 
afterward I regretted it; twenty-four hours afterward I 
repented it bitterly. Twenty-four hours afterward I knew 
not only that he loved her madly, but she returned the 
attachment with equal strength. Plainly, she had forgotten 
me; plainly, she adored him. The aversion in her beauti¬ 
ful face when T approached might have warned me; the 
rapture and tenderness in every lineament when he ap¬ 
proached might have opened my eyes. Neither one nor the 
other, however, would I understand. I complained, and 
Madame Vaillia'^ue hastened the wedding. I grew jealous, 
and Hugh Jocelyn was forbidden the house. The prepa¬ 
rations went on, but Mathilde drooped visibly. What I 
refused to see for myself, Hugh Jocelyn showed tne. It 
lacked a fortnight of my marriage —X was preparing to 
meet the Vailliantes at the opera, when, without the least 
ceremony, Hugh Jocelyn walked into my room. He was 
flushed and excited, but grandly handsome, although not 
in evening dress. 

“ ‘Dismiss the valet, will you T he said, authoritatively, 

" ‘Perhaps I will,’ I said, in some pique. 

“ ‘ Just as you please. Blazon this infernal inhumanity 
to the whole world if you will,* he said. 

“I sent off the valet—I knew that he meant to speak of 
Mathilde. Hatters had come to an issue—she loved him, 
and she was to be my wife. 

“ * What do you want ?* I demanded. 

“ want you to do an act of justice as well as gener¬ 
osity,’ 'tie began ; ‘ I want you to release Mathilde from 
this marriage with you. It is useless for me to say why 
both of us ask and implore this. You must know why ; 
you must know that you alone can give Mathilde her 
liberty. You can release her, but Mathilde dare not break 
■with you.’ 

“ 'I decline to do any such thing I see no reason for 
releasing her—she does not desire it,* I said, coldly. 

“My temper began to get the better of me—from that 


moment I hated Hugh Jocelyn; from that moment my 
enthusiastic friendship became deadly enmity. 

“ ‘Mathilde implores you to rescue her from perpetrat¬ 
ing this miserable falsehood. Mathilde loves me, not 
you—she has never loved you. If yon compel her to be 
your wiie, your will repent it; if you release her now you 
^Till-» 

“ ‘Give you an opportunity to supplant me,’ I broke 
in, angrily. 

“ ‘To marry the woman I love better than life.’ 

“ Hugh Jocelyn watched me breathlessly ; I could see 
how wildly he hoped for my consent. His passionate 
anxiety hardened my resolve against him, 

“ * I love her better than life, too—I would give my life 
for her,’ he said, in low a tone. 

“‘Then quit New Orleans,’ I retorted, ‘Leave Ma¬ 
thilde, and all will be as it was before you came here to 
seduce her afiections from me, or marry the woman you 
are engaged to—the woman pining her life away for you, 
Winifred Strachan, You have no right to come here asking 
me to release Mathilde when you yourself are not free. * 
“His face burned and bia eyes Hashed with passion. 
It was well known that Winifred Strachan, a frail, delicate 
woman—dying then, almost, held frantically to some boy¬ 
ish love-making in the years past; and claimed to be hia 
fiancie in the face of every denial from him. 

“ This was a tender point with Hugh Jocelyn. Knowing 
fully the facta of the case, I taunted him with it, and that 
taunt, perhaps, embittered him more deeply against mo 
than anything I could have said. 

“ *I have given you yonr chance,’ he rejoined, angrily, 
‘You have refused it Now look to yourself. My turn 
may come for refasing you mercy.’ 

“With that almost prophetic menace, Hugh Jocelyn 
quitted my room. I met the Vailliantes at the opera. 
Mathilde turned her beautiful, imploring eyes toward me 
with questioning entreaty. That she, too, hoped for gener¬ 
osity from me was evident That she understood Iho 
mission of her lover was perfectly plain. She pressed, 
her face down in the bouquet I had sent her, and sighed. 
She comprehended, without a word, that the case was 
hopeless. She resigned herself to fate, in spiritless sub¬ 
mission. 

“We were married iu brilliant style, at the proper time 
and place. Everything was conducted in the most per¬ 
fect ion. It was such an enviable match! The world 
congratulated her upon my money, and me upon her 
beauty. We ought to have been satisfied. We certainly 
were not. Mathilde never recovered her vivacity, or smiled 
upon me after our marriage. Her silvery laughter had died 
away. Her winning gayety and sparkle had vanished. I 
beguiled myself with the hope that she would forget niy 
rival and love mo. She deluded me with patient polite¬ 
ness, and loved my rival. 

“ Hugh Jocelyn married Winifred Strachan soon after¬ 
ward, She lived long enough to disgust him with a jeal¬ 
ous, fretful invalid, and died soon enough to make him 
miserable. If she had lived a few months longer, Hugh 
Jocelyn wonld never have returned to the old idolatry. 
He had some honor, and ho bore in mind that his allegi¬ 
ance was due bis wife. Her death left him at liberty to 
brood over his disappointment 
“Mathilde faded visibly. My jealous eyes perceived 
that her face only glowed into brightness when she 
chanced to meet Hugh Jocelyn. He lived in New Or¬ 
leans. He had given up everything to be near and catch 
those glimpses of her which occasional meetings in society 
afforded. 

“Hugh Jocelyn was exceptionally unfortunate in his 
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affairs with women. Another woman adored him, ^ 
petite French creole ; pretty, piquaniet and wicked. 
She recklessly and openly loved him. She madly and 
foolishly was divorced from her husband, and resumed 
her maiden name. The act was avowedly to enable hei 
marry Hugh Jocelyn. He scarcely thought of her exist¬ 
ence. She barely remembered anything beyond his. He 
was absorbed in Mathilde. Marie Frisaae was absorbed 
in him. Society out her, but it mattered very little. She 
was an adventuress in soul, she became one in deed. She 
Boon saw that Mathilde was in her way. She determined 
to remove the obstacle she believed interposing between 
herself and Hugh Jocelyn. Her adroitly worded chatter 
drove me to madness. She roused my natural jealousy to 
white heat, with her insinuations and falsehoods. Mathilde 
charged her with the slanders, and possibly reminded her 
of her own doubtful repute. 

** Marie Frissae detested Mathilde, but she hung around 
her with terrible tenacity, so vigilant and watchful that 
Hugh Jocelyn had no opportunities to meet his old love. 
Whether her vigilance relaxed, or how it happened, no 
one could tell, but he did go to my house and have a long 
interview wifU Mathilde. Tho interviews were repeated. 
Mathilde brightened perceptibly. The Frissae was not 
blinded. She pounced upon them like an enraged tigress. 
She revealed to me the exaggerated truth. Whatever my 
jealousy failed to distort, hers supplied the deficiency. I 
rushed to Hugh Jocelyn’s room. He was at home. His 
occupation was whimsical. Before him, on the table, stood 
a small walnut case. As I entered the room, ho held a 
branding-iron down upon the wooden cover. As I ap- 
2^roached, he lifted the branding-iron from the cover. 
The brand was the letter *S.* He looked at me menac¬ 
ingly. 

*‘*I have branded it *‘S/” he said, darkly, as he re¬ 
placed the iron in the grate. ‘It signifies ** Sold.” Open 
the box and see who and what is sold. Perhaps you may 
guess the purchaser.* 

“ I threw off the cover. Jnsido, upon a heap of letters 
and billets, was the beautiful pictured face of my wife. 
Ho had branded her ‘Sold,* and 1 was the purchaser. 

“We looked at each other a moment in significant 
silence. We understood each other perfectly, I had in my 
hand, purposely, a loaded cane. Without a word of warn¬ 
ing, I suddenly swung it above my head, and struck him 
a terrible blow. -It felled him instantly. Great and strong 
ns he was, I had surprised him, I had mastered him. He 
lay at my feet like a senseless, motionless log. I thought 
my blow had been fatal. I soon perceived my mistake, 

“I could have killed him then easily enough. Some¬ 
thing withheld me, A more sinister vengeance possessed 
me. His beautiful hands were invariably admired, Ma¬ 
thilde had spoken of them. They were exquisitely 
formed. He was stretched on the floor, senseless, I 
seized the red-hot branding-iron and pressed it down upon 
the back of his beautiful hand. The flesh burned and 
hissed with a sickening odor. I held it down ferociously. 
When I removed it the letter * S * was branded deep into 
the living flesh of Hugh Jocelyn*s beautiful hand. He 
branded, metaphorically, my wife ‘ Sold.* I branded him, 
in reality, ‘ Seducer.’ He was still senseless when I left 
him. 

“ I gloated over my revenge, I knew that while Hugh 
Jocelyn lived he must carry my brand of * Seducer * with 
him. I went home to Mathilde and laughed over the 
mark I had set upon my rival—the man who had robbed 
mo of my wife’s heart. He would go to the grave branded 
‘Seducer.’ Still we were men of the same caste. We 
were gentlemen in the same circles, I knew what deadly 


retribution must follow the deed. I knew Hugh Jocelyn 
well enongh to understand that my life must answer for 
the insult branded upon his beautiful hand. I was minded 
for a few days of quasi domestic happiness, therefore I 
staid at home. As the days went by Mathilde became 
visibly depressed. No word of Hugh Jocelyn had come 
to her. He was ill, society said. I mentally rejoiced at 
his illness, I returned one night from the club; I orossed 
the garden whistling a French air. This time I was taken 
unawares. Hugh Jocelyn suddenly stepped from behind 
a cluster of roses. 

“ ‘Defend yourself,’ he said, ‘ for either I will kill you 
or you will kill me before we part’ 

“ I drew the dirk-knife from my cane. He had the same 
weapon. Both fought desperately, and both thought of 
Mathilde. She may have been at her window. Wherever 
she was, tho foul breath of the deadly affray reached her. 
We were tearing tho clustering roses, crushing the fra¬ 
grant exotics under foot •• Each strove to reach the other’s 
heart with deadly precision; each divined the other’s 
murderous purpose with enraged distinctness. Wo were 
in deadly encounter. We know that one or the other 
must go down. Mathilde’s beauty had roused this 
enmity, but Mathilde had no power to stay it now. She 
rushed out frantically, I’had but a glimpse of her fright¬ 
ened face and white dress, I had a passing vision of her 
uplifted hands and distended eyes. But I have a vivid 
memory of the frantic cry of : 

“ * Hugh I Hugh! For God’s sake do not kill Hugh 1’ 

“She had no thought of the husband. She remem¬ 
bered only her Hugh. The despamng cry rings in my 
ear now. Whenever I am tempted to throw the vail of 
charity over the past and forgive my enemy, that cry 
echoes through my brain. I was in deadly peril, but she 
did not even see it I was in danger of my life, hut she 
never thought of me. It was * Hugh ! Hugh 1’ I remem¬ 
ber that he said: 

“ * Go in, Mathilde; go in.’ 

“I remember that I said nothing. She obeyed him 
like a child, and went in weeping with terror and leaning 
upon Marie Frissae. 

“Her love for Hugh Jocelyn, evinced at this fatal mo¬ 
ment, seemed to weaken my hand and strengthen his. 
He erained the advantage steadily and obstinately. I lost 
ground from that instant, slowly but surely. A dizzy 
sense of falling, a confused idea of a terrible stab, and 
being hurled from a great height into the water, and I 
knew nothing more clearly, at^leaat for a time. When I 
could think I found myself sitting at the water’s edge; a 
sailor-looking man was pouring water over my head. I 
saw, what the other did not, that Hugh Jocelyn had hurled 
me over the wall into the bayou, Ha supposed mo dead, 
but the water had revived mo in some measure. 

“ ‘ You are badly cut up. Had a row ? Do you live 
here ?’ the man inquired. 

“ * No,’ was my stern answer. ‘ I have no place lo live.’ 

“Whether he believed mo or not, he conveyed me to 
the only place he knew of, a sailors* hotel down among 
the wharvea There my wounds were dressed, 

“ Three days afterward my wife died in giving prema¬ 
ture birth to a oliild. With her dying breath, believing 
me murdered by Hugh Jocelyn, she consigned my child to 
Hugh Jocelyn’s charge, Winifred Jocelyn, who is now 
your wife, is that child. The news drove me mad with 
rage and jealousy against my dead wife and living rival. 
No one knew of my existence ; no one knows it now except 
my bankers. The sailor who saved my life shipped the 
next morning. I recovered of my wounds. They believed 
me dead—they should never be the wiser. In the dead 
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Iiour of tho nigUt I left my concealment and shipped on a 
TThaler for Spitzbergern. That was twenty years ago. 

“Here in these icy solitudes I have brooded over the 
past. 'Whenever *ny heart relents to the actors therein, 
I picture my dying wife bequeathing my child to the 
murderer of her husband; I picture my child reared to 
believe Hugh Jocelyn her father; taught to love him, 
my rival and enemy, while I, childless, wifeless, friendless, 
am self-exiled to this ice-bound region. Hugh Jocelyn 
wooed away my wife’s affections. Hugh Jocelyn has 
effaced mo from my child’s filial love. Hugh Jocelyn lives 
iu the sunshine of her tenderest devotion. She has never 
heard of my existence—she has heard only of Hugh 
Jocelyn, She is named for his wife. The delusion is 
perfect. It began at her birth—it will last to the grave, 
unless i 
stretch out 
my hand and 
wrest this 
last treasure 
from him. He 
has sinned 
against me 
from the 
beginning. 

There is no 
crime at- 
tached to 
his name; 
no crime any 
of them, even 
the jealous 
little tigress, 
l?ri3sae, can 
hold over 
Hugh Joce¬ 
lyn to force 
him into 
measures. 

Nevertheless, 
while he has 
had his re¬ 
venge upon 
me, I have" 
had mine. 

Hugh Joce¬ 
lyn is not 
conscious of 
his own in¬ 
nocence. I 
know him 
well enough 

to he certain that he has suffered some pangs of remorse 
for my murder, as he believes it. It was worse than mur¬ 
der, He did not take my life, but he deliberately ruined 
my life. Even with my brand upon his hand, Hugh Joce¬ 
lyn’s conscience has never forgiven him for killing the 
man who had been his best friend. I do not pretend to 
assert that he has regretted the deed—that is not the 
Jocelyn nature. He only has regretted the necessity im¬ 
pelling him to the deed. He is a thoroughbred gentleman, 
and he must have writhed under the shame of that terrible 
mark. I braaded the Jocelyn sin with the initial of tho 
serpent in Eden. He beguiled Eve, but Hugh Jocelyn 
beguiled the daughter of Eve. Hnderstaud me: my wife 
was coldly pure—flhe worshiped Hugh Jocelyn at heart, 
but in deed no virfcuona vestal could have been more 
rigidly oiroumspecb I do him the justice to say that, if 
his wife had lived, Hugh Jocelyn would never have been 


guilty of dishonor ; he would never have lapsed to the old 
passion. The Jocelyns never change iu tUoir love or hate— 
but they are honorable. 

“That is my story, Mr, Jocelyn, If you had never 
shown the face of my wife, reproduced in my child, it 
never would have passed my lips. You weakened my 
resolution with your wonderful resemblance to magnificent 
Hugh Jocelyn.” 

Monsieur Gabe looked earnestly at Bernie. His swarthy 
face was pale with agitation and excitement; his shapely 
hands still locked themselves tightly together. “ Perhaps 
another reason,” he resumed, in those pathetically melan¬ 
choly tones of his : “ Hugh Jocelyn’s property is entailed. 
At Hugh Jocelyn’s death, sooner or later, the truth must 
be revealed. Madame Friasae is aware of the secret 

hidden from 
"Win if red; 
Marie Fris- 
sae, in her 
yen omous 
little soul, is 
capable of 
the most 
exquisite re¬ 
venge. Marie 
Frissae will 
reveal this 
secret, and 
my child will 
suffer for 
a n other’s 
guilt. The 
Jocelyn sin 
will descend 
upon the in¬ 
nocent. lam 
bound mor¬ 
ally to pro¬ 
vide for my 
ownfiesh and 
blood. The 
child might 
have loved 
me if she had 
never seen 
the Jocelyn* 
X shall never 
cross her 
love. If she 
loves you, 
she will not 
care for me. 

It is fate. The Jocelyns are my evil genius. Look at me 
after twenty years of miserable exile. Gan I ever forgive 
the Jocelyns ?” 

Bemie pitied the mournful, isolated man with all the 
pity of a sympathetic heart. What if he lost Winifred os 
Monsieur Gabe had lost his beautiful Mathilde V Think¬ 
ing of this, the young fellow compassionated his forlorn 
life of hardship and loneliness. The two men were drawn 
to each other icstinotively. At that moment, when the 
grave stranger sat pondering over his rankling wrongs, 
and magnificent Bernard Jocelyn ^at opposite, revolving 
the sad story in his mind, a tender friendship seemed to 
stir their hearts. 

“May I ask you now for your name ?—it is the name of 
my wife.” 

Bernie broke the silence first. 

“ Mr name ?” Monsieur Gabe hesitated. His habitual 
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reserve shrank from this last disclosure. ** My name is— 
Gabriel Lie Vaillianti—my wife was my first cousiu, and 
bore the same name before marriage.” Ho rose abruptly 
and crossed to a position facing Bcrnio, “ Mr. Jocelyn, I 
refused you passage to England on the Hector; I offer you 
passage now—nay, I urge it upon you. We are ice¬ 
bound, but I perceive premonitory signs of a break in the 
pack-ice. We will escape. You must go in the Hector; 
her cargo is made up. The villain, John Dev6y, believes 
you lost. Your escape was marvelous. Such escapes 
don’t happen without a purpose. The purpose in this is 
that you return to protect my Winifred, She needs you. 
Destiny points that out in terms not to bo disregarded. 
Winifred is in danger; Winifred must be rescued from 
that danger. You must sail immediately, ns soon as we 
are free of our blockade. John Devoy will return at 
once with the confirmation of your death. He has earned 
his reward. He will return and exact ik” 

“One moment,” Bernie said, iu his mellow, persuasive 
voice, while his brown eyes looked into those darker and 
sadder ones regarding him so wistfully—eyes recalling 
Winifred’s iu those days of trouble, when the cloud first 
gathered, and merciless Marie first domiciled herself at 
Jocelyn Hull. “One moment. Will you not do some 
justice to the living ? You say Winifred is in danger. I 
may not have the power to rescue Winifred from that 
danger—unaided by the fads you alone can prove. You 
do not know the vindictive, unscrupulous man who has set 
his heart upon having Winifred, You do not know the 
lengths of devilish revenge of which he is capable. ” 

“I comprehend it,” intermpted Monsieur Gahe, 
eagerly, “I comprehend it if ho is in league with the 
Satanic little fiend, Marie Frissuo, You must hasten 
home and save her, and—and, my hoy,” he added, wist¬ 
fully, “tell her sho will lose the Jocelyn name and 
wealth, but she will have a name as old and honorable, 
and a larger wealth. And Bernard, my son, perhaps you 
may induce my child to think a little tenderly of me—her 
father.” 

“Winifred would love you,” Bernie said, touched by 
the shy longing in the pathetic voice and mournful coun¬ 
tenance. “Will you return with me?” 

Monsieur Gabe started back in horror. 

‘*Godl God 1” ho ejaculated. “Meet Hugh Jocelyn 
again ? See my child turn from mo and cling to him— 
God ! I have endured that misery once— X am human.” 

“You need never behold Hugh Jocelyn.” returned 
Bernie, persuasively. “Do you not think Winifred will 
be thrilled to the very heart*core by loving compsission 
for one who has suffered as you have ? She will love you 
for her own as well os my sake,” 

Monsieur Gabe came nearer. 

“Do you believe that?” he questioned, intense longing 
and anxiety in the melancholy eyes. “Do you beueve 
that ? God ! Is that possible ?” 

“It is certain,” retorted Bernie. 

He clapped his hands over his face. 

“I will think,” he said “God! No man could be 
cruel enough to deceive mo. I will think.” 

He fell into an absorbing reveria Ho thought pro¬ 
foundly, as men think when life or death hangs upon the 
issue. Bernie sat in a silence just as profound. He, too, 
was thinking. The ship’s clock ticked minute after 
minute. The distant echo of laughter drifted in from the 
ship’s crew, A low grinding on the ship’s side grated 
ominously upon the ear. Monsieur Gabe raised his head 
and listened. All was still. The ship seemed looked in 
the perilons grasp of pack-ice. 

“Bernard,” he said, in a low, quivering tone, mellow 


and soft, strangely like Winifred’s, “you would not de¬ 
ceive me. Do you believe it is possible for my child to 
care for me ? No one does. No one .ever did. It would 
be inhuman to deceive me.” 

“I have not deceived you,” Bernie assured him. 

“Then I will be a fool again. I will go home in the 
Hector with you, ” Monsieur Gabe rejoined, in half bitter 
solemnity—the solemnity of one venturing his very soul 
for the second time in a deadly hazard. 

Again the sullen roar and criinchiog on the ship’s siilo 
startled them. Again Monsieur Gabe threw back his head 
and listened. The hissing and grinding increased. The 
door opened suddenly ; the mate rushed in, 

“The pack is breaking!” he shouted, “The icebergs 
are .separating. In' twelve hours we will be out at sea, 
I bound for home.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE HAND OP PATE, 

StJMaiER had come, with her green verdure and brilliant 
bloom, her hot snnshine and fragrant breezes, her 
mirth and her laughter, her harvest and haymaking. 
Summer had come, aud now she was going. However 
green and fragrant and joyous she had been, she was ou 
I the wane now. Her magic wand of lightsome gayety may 
have touched other less pretentious places, but it had 
slighted Jocelyn Hall. The great doors, always hospit¬ 
ably open, were barred and bolted. The heavy shutters 
were closed and covered with dust. The crumbling chim¬ 
ney of the drawing-room still remained a ruin, Thu 
wines stored by generations of epicurean Jocelyns were 
advertised for sale. The thoroughbred racers and blooded 
hunters in the famous stables shared the ignominy of the 
choice wines. Both were destined to go under the auc¬ 
tioneer’s hammer. They had been advertised from timo 
to time, and the sale deferred because the gloomy master 
had suddenly rushed off on some apparently fruitlefs 
quest, in different out-of-the-way localities. People won¬ 
dered if he had grown whimsical. No one dared question 
him. Fulke’a avarico and acrid surliness had increased 
with his good fortune. He was more sardonic and sneer¬ 
ing, and bitterly insolent, than ever before, and more de¬ 
spicably miserly. The trained Jocelyn servants who had 
retained their positions (inherited from their parents) un¬ 
disturbed under old John Fulkerson, were rudely sent t > 
other occupations, or hired to more appreciative aud moro 
aristooratio masters. The luxurious rooms were looked. 
Fulke shut himself in a bare suite of small chambers on a 
back building. 

Nevertheless, miserly ns he was, Fulke spent lavishly, for 
him, in the vaia search for Winifred. A hint or sugges¬ 
tion sufficed to send him rushing off to cities and towns, 
to seaports and mountains. He advertised, and sought 
the assistance of detectives. He tempted vigilant search 
by large rewards, and worded attractive decoys to the 
missing girl herself. He hinted at information valuable 
to herself alone, at news of the past; light thrown on the 
secret of her name and parentage. But neither advertise¬ 
ment nor detective nor reward nor decoy hint brought word 
or token of Winifred, When Jane answered him in tlio 
monosyllable, “ Gone,” she uttered the sum total that 
Fulke could elicit from any source of Winifred’s disap¬ 
pearance. She had gone, and if the earth had opened 
and swallowed her then and there, she could not have left 
less track or trace. 

Fulke had returned from one of his useless trips in 
more execrable temper than usual. He had been at homo 
for a fortnight. The wines and horses were again adver¬ 
tised. His moody restlessness increased as the days wore 
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on. He stood at the window, watching sullenly for the 
letters. Falke spent hours in standing at the window and 
gazing across to the high road, occasionally visible 
turough the trees. The post came at last. He opened 
the letters eagerly. Ho tossed them aside disappointedly. 
The letters were delusions, as everything else was, until 
the last. A dirty, badly-spelled, unsigned epistle, ab¬ 
ruptly roused him to excitement, 

“ Mr. Fulkerson,** tho writer began, in chlrography of a hand 
unused to a pen, cum to tho bottum of Sellers peer. Now York, 
clos to the waiter. I hov that gudo news fur yu as wU bo wurth. a 
fortin to yu. I wil mote yu tharo Wednesday nito and Thursday,, 
and I spec to bo wol pade fur It, as its give mo trubble onnufT.” 

That was the letter. Fulko was accustomed to letters 
quite as illiterate and soiled, since he had been searching 
for Winifred, but this was the first one bringing him such 
an almost certain hope. He rang the bell, furiously ; one 
of the stable-boys appeared in prompt answer. Neither 
groom nor footman was numbered among the lidbilim of 
Jocelyn Hall noV. 

“ Bring me a horse—one of those cursed racers—I must 
catch the nine-thirty express ! and while I think of it, tell 
Stephens to defer the sale until I return. Look sharp 
now; if I miss that train you will answer for it, confound 
you.** 

In a few minutes Fulko hurried out the side door, and 
flung himself on the horse. In a few minutes he was fly¬ 
ing down the avenue, to the porter’s lodge, Tho gate was 
locked. It was always locked of late. 

“Curse your clumsiness,** he yelled, ns a child, fum¬ 
bling with the key, strove to adjust it in the great lock. 

“Give it to me, and get out of the way.” 

He gave the child a brutal kick with his heavy boot, 
and snatched the key. “Curse you, 1*11 clear every one 
you off tho place, you infernal lazy devils.” 

The porter’s family shrunk awray in terror, ns they always 
did when the barbarous master of Jocelyn Hall appeared. 
The gate swung open, rustily. He would have killed them 
if it bad delayed him a moment longer. Fulke flung him¬ 
self again on the spirited thoroughbred, and daslied at 
frantic pace along tho road to the station. The time was 
short, but Fulke caught the lightning express. 

“Its no delusion this time,” he muttered, feverishly, as 
the train sped out of tho station with Fulke as a passen¬ 
ger. 

The boy trotted slowly homeward, whistling joyously. 
Everybody brightened when Fulke relieved them of his 
grim presence and brutal temper, 

“ He’s gone, ma’am; reckon you needn’t keep the gate 
locked like it was penitentiary,” laughed the boy, his 
mulatto face expanding into a grin, as he rode leisurely 
up to tho great iron gate, Tho porter’s wife looked up 
from wetting the bandages on the child’s bruised and blaclt- 
011 od leg. 

“ Somebody will pay him back for all this wickedness 
—take my word for that Somebody will pay him back 
for his evil to Mies Winifred, and Mr. Bernie, and Gen¬ 
eral Jocelyn,” she predicted, as she unlocked the gate, 

“Wiiat’s gwiue to come will come, ma’am, and it’s 
cotched up grander folks than Murao Fulke, Aunt Judy, 
she see’d men, all in red, marchin’ through the sky las* ! 
night; its a sho’ sign of figlitiu* and murderin’—it*Il 
cotch Marse Fulke yet, ma’amand the mulatto boy ! 
ambled on up the avenue. 

Tlie grim augury of servants and tenants did not dis¬ 
turb Fulke. He was half conscious that many a hard pre¬ 
diction mingled itself with the anathemas those wlio 
knew him best muttered almost within his hearing. He 


delighted in the fear and dislike he inspired. His ruth¬ 
less, barbarous ways had achieved so much, Fulke settled 
down iu them securely, and laughed, sneeringly, at the 
superstitious belief in retributive jnatxce. 

“ They only hope something will happen me, but 1*11 
grind them under my heel.** 

Nothing had happened. He was flying northward now, 
with a rapturous hope, strengthening into a certainty. 
Some of his emissaries had found Winifred. They were 
on her track. They had scented the well-concealed place 
of refuge. He speculated as to his first steps, and ar¬ 
ranged his plans. Of course sho was in want, weighed 
down and broken by abject poverty. Fulke smiled to 
himself, exultantly ; the very thought of Winifred dying 
from starvation and iu rags pleased his savage fancy. If 
there lacked anything to complete her misery, he would 
soon discover it and turn the screw. 

“I’ll break her spirit; 1*11 make her humble as a dog, 
confound her ! She’ll be thankful of a place to shelter in, 
and ril dictate my own terms,” he decided in his own 
treacherous heart. “IE sho makes a point of the mar¬ 
riage, I’ll have it I am not bound by it—at least, I won’t 
be bound by it” 

At last the train rolled into tho city. It was verging 
eleven at night, but Fulke, referring to the letter, called a 
carriage, and drove at once to Seller’s Pier. 

“This is the place, and a devilish lonesome, dunger- 
Bomo kind of a hole it is, I charge double fare fur drivin* 
out here,” tho hackman said, opening the door, 

“ Hero is the fare you bargained for, not a cent move,’* 
was the resolute answer. No anxiety induced Fulke to so 
far forget himself as to spend an unnecessary penny. “ I 
won’t stand extortion. Take this or not, as you please.” 

The man pocketed the money and drove away grum¬ 
bling. 

Fulke stood immovably stUl until the sound of the 
wheels was lost among more distant sounds. The place, as 
the man had said, was lonesome and deserted. The 
waters rippled under the pier. A single light only en¬ 
hanced the surrounding dinginess, and throw a faint line 
across the muddy waves. Not a creature was on the xner. 
Distant figures passed and re passed under tho far-off gas¬ 
lights, but no human being approached the pier. Fulke 
paced, impatiently, in front of tho murky street-lamp. 

“It’s a cursed, villainous kind of a place at this time of 
tho night’” he muttered, pausing to look down at a vessel 
lying at the next wharf, and apparently recently arrived. 
There were signs of life upon her, Therei were no signs 
around him. He wondered whni vessel it could be, with 
men astir when all else was quiet. He could hear them 
talking. It was only the next wharf. The water looked 
black and deep as he stood on the edge of the pier 
and peered down into the surging waves. ^The hour of 
midnight rang out, Tho city was comparatively at rest, 
Fulke listened to tho echoing chime. Midnight and a vil¬ 
lainous place—dark, lonesome and deserted. 

“ Ay, do you know me ?” 

So stealthily had tho speaker approached that Fulko 
started at finding him at bis very side unobserved. When 
nn 1 from where ho came, even Fulko’s habitual vigilance 
failed to discover. 

“ Do you know mo ?” 

He pushed his hat back. The place might ba villain¬ 
ous, but certainly tho face confronting him was thoroughly 
villainous. They glanced at each other sharply. 

“John DevSy !” ejaculated Fulko. in bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. “ I had expected some one else.” 

“Ay, ay,” carelessly retorted the man, “I’ve just got 
ashore last week, I done that littlo business for you 
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according to bargain, I took my first sling at him, then I 
skipped homo’ard to tell the news. He’s gone, clean gone 
outen your way.’* 

Fulke*s disconcerted equanimity was restored. This 



A WATER NYMPH, 


secondary matter availed him little if Winifred remained 
undiscovered. He bit his lip angrily, his face dark¬ 
ened. The man leered at him with impunity. The 
fumes of liquor drifted past him in suggestive signifi¬ 
cance. What need of incurring this terrible risk when 
the object he hoped to gain eluded him with such singu¬ 
lar success ? Ho wished now that Bernard'Jocelyn could 
have lived to see him possessor of the Jocelyn mon4y, and 
know that Winifred was lost. He wished now, as things 
had turned out, that he had spared him to feel this dis¬ 
comfiture and strange turn of fortnn6*s wheel, Fulke 
dreaded lest the man really wanted money. He could 
spend it for Winifred. He grudged it for JBernie. The 
one was alive and to be found, the other was dead and out 
of his way. 

“What happened to him? Is he dead this time?*’ 
Fulke glanced around furtively ns he asked the question. 

“That has happened him as we bargained should 
happen him,** boldly retorted the man, his hands in his 
pockets, his countenance leering and insolent. “ I fetched 
him here to the City Hotel, I drugged him dead, as you 
gimme the bid to do, then I carried him off to the coffin- 
man’s, as I told ’em. They swore he was dead. I kinder 
thought the like, but I hove him on to the ArcturuSi and 
he come around all ship-shape in no time. That was a 
devilish sharp trick in you,** added Devey, with vulgar 
familiarity. 


** You took out your revenge pretty wall,” evasively an¬ 
swered Fulke, stepping a trifle further apart. He per¬ 
ceived the ill-concealed bravado and bully in the sailor’s 
^ manner. 

“Look here, mister,” retorted the other, putting his 
leering face close to Fulke’s, while the odor of cheap 
liquors sickened him. “It wasn’t no question of my spite 
agin Bernie Jocelyn. It was your spite. You sent me 
along to kill him. You paid the dimes out for me to do 
it with, and I done it, that’s all about it. 1 done it, and I 
took a devilish site of danger to do it. I turned tackle 
and got back. They kinder suspioioned me. I’ve done 
the business fur you, I kin swear to that. Now I want 
the pay, and no talk about it.” 

Fulke hesitated—it was lonesome and dark. No one 
could hear if the sailor spoke loudly. 

“I will present you with something handsome,” he 
said, deliberately ; “but I don’t say I owe you anything. 
I never promised to pay you for any deed of violence. Of 
course it would not do lor me to encourage crime in that 
way.” 

“Hold hard, mister,” interrupted the sailor, a cunning 
expression crossing his vicious face; “perhaps you don’t 
kinder know as I seen you cudjel down Bemie Jocelyn 
that night when he was leanin* over the stile lookin’ for 
his gal. I was a-goin' to do it myself, when I seen you 
a-creepin’ up behind him. I’d a dropped his anchor Inr 
him there, certain and sure, but you made a cussed mess 
of it. I don’t want none of your gab about encouraging 
crime. You’re a rich man now, and I’m going to finger 
some of your money fur you.” Fulke listened in ominous, 
scowling silence. Like a flash Marie Frissae’s pathetic 
taunt seemed to rive his brain. “You may commit as 
many sins now as you please, but when you are a rich 
man you will trip up on some of them.” 

He was a rich man, and the mocking gibe became a 
verity almost as soon as the riches. He held his passion 
under rein. He must perforce conceal it with that leering, 
drunken face opposite. No mercy had been meted by 
him ; no mercy would he accorded him. Fulke compre¬ 
hended the insolent menace to the uttermost; his brutal 
temper seethed hotly, but he heard Devey through. 


“ I have told you that I am willing to make a present 
of something comfortable to you. I owe you nothing. 
You have killed a man whom you notoriously hated, 
because he beat you. I won’t give you up to justice ; on 
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.the contrary, I am ready to giva you a comfortable 
»um- 

** Wait; hold on a bit, mister,” outin the sailor, rudely. 
**I may have killed my man, thaVs gospel truth, but I 
can swear you had the first fling at him. I can swear to 


Fulko ground his heel into the dust viciously. His 
teeth were set hard together; the sinistor look crept into 
his eyes—the look ot evil. He longed to spring upon 
and clutch this villniu*3 thro it ; longed to crush out this 
insolent beast with his fumes of liquor and satanio leer. 



QATnERINQ FLOWERS- 


all that cussed business in Kew York. Don’t you think 
that’s a bit ugly ? Ef I awing fur Bernie Jocelyn, mister, 
certain and sure you’ll swing alongside. We’U be twins 
going out of the world ef we wasn’t cornin' in.. Jest let 
that tickle yonr fancy, will you ? And while it’s a*doin’ 
it, jest say what you call a comfortable sum ?” 


** I will give you—well, I will give you na much as fifty 
dollars,” began Fulke, cautiously. 

“ Fifty dollars,” sneered Dev&y, with a hooting laugK 
“Mister, I won’t be satisfied with fifty thon&and ; no, lU 
hang to you for haU the money, or Tm blamed el I don’t 

tell of you.” 
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If tbe lUim hnd not trusted, as other villains have done, 
to the power ot his criminal hnuw'Jedge ; if his brain hud 
noL been beciouued and bemud died witU sinrita, he might 
have been w'arned by the repulsive, sinister couuieuunco 
of the otUer ; he might have suspected the intent of the 
Bteidth.y glances cast around him. He saw nothing, only 
went on maddening and alarming the miserly soul. He 
miglit have seen that his mouey was dearer to FulUe than 
honor or life. They were on the edge of the pier. Fulke 
faced the deep, dark winter. 

“Ay, my rich mister, I’ll finger morc’n fifty thousand 
of your-” 

The scuteuce broke short off—the tauut aud menace on 
the hrutiah tongue were finished in a gurgling howl from 
the black depths below. The howl echoed ou the night- 
air—the howl of the drunken, drowning sailor. A shout 
close at hand answered it. Two men wore rmining along 
the i>iur. Fulko had turned with tho first swift imiiulse 
of escape. They were jiassing under the gaslight. Hia 
terrified glance fell upon them in tho instant of flight. Ho 
stopped short. His eyes glared, his face seemed to freeze 
with horror. He threw up his arms despairingly, and 
liluuged headlong after his victim. He went down heavily, 
and the water closed over him. Men were rushing from 
all directions ; boats were out instantly. In the first boat, 
tbe two fii at comers seated themselves. One of them, tall 
and athletic, atoi.d in the how, and tho boat shot i or ward. 

“Tht*re he is ! Keep up 1 We*ll save you ! Catch tho 
rope 1 We’ve got you 1” shouted the men. 

Fulke’s white face rose between the waves—Fulke’s eyes 
glared with undying hate and terror uj)on tho man in the 
how of the approaching boat. 

Tho rope was within reach, but he never touched tho 
rescuing coil; he only glared in guilty terror upon the 
mau at tho how. Their eyes met in that last, despairing, 
haunting gaze ; then the white, evil face sank beneath the 
murky waters, the eyes still fastened upon the man in the 
how of the boat, not two lengths away. The mnn was 
BiToard Jocelyn. 

Tiie cheering shouts died away. Fulke hnd gone to the 
bottom with the means of rescue in reach. Ho had 
drow'ued obstinately while tbe life-rope floated about him. 

Of all men in the world, he had wronged Bernard* 
Jocelyn, and Bernard Jocelyn had witnIRed his crime. 
In his guilty terror he had refused to be saved—in hia 
guilty terror he had mistaken the man he had wronged 
for an avenging Nemesis. 

*• He is gone 1 It’s too late now I Wo can taok about,” 

The men had searoUed fruitlessly. The blacl^ waters 
rippled over Fulke and bis victim. 

“ Tho other one never came up at alL Did you know 
them, sir ?” questioned one of the men, mindful of the 
aha eked ejaculation Bernie hnd uttered when those 
afirighted eyes glared into his. 

“I knew them both—the sailor, Devey, and m 3 ' cousin, 
I’ullie. The sailor must have perceived us walking to¬ 
ward the pier, but Fulke did not,” Bernie answered, 
slowly. 

The boats were moored ; the waters washed and rippled ^ 
under the deserted pier. The crow'd dispersed. All was ! 
silent again. j 

“ He was aware at once that wo had seen him hurl 
Devc 3 ' from the pier into the water,” Bernie said, os he 
walked away from tho fatal spot, “ Ho recognized me, 
and he must have supposed that I meant to meto a heavy 
retribution upon him. I only sought to save him, but in 
his fear and guilt ho mistook my motive for vengeance. I 
wish I could forget that desperate, horror-stricken gaze, 
and that deathly face rising above the water and drowning 


helplessly with safety at hand. The picture will haunt mo 
to my dying day. I wish we had nevrr chanced to stroll 
in that direction to enjoy the luxury of a cigar.” 

“One don’t fancy being the terror of one’s bitterest 
enemy ; but we will suspend our pity until we are certaia 
it is dcserveil,” answered the other, “Ah, Bernie, my 
boy, I am already living agniu, after twenty years of exile, 
ami—well, this is our ship,” 

Monsieur Gube pointed to the ship just in. with the crew 
still astern. The name gleamed out clearly, it was the 
whale* 3 nip Hector, ' _ 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

TUE NEXT UEIR. 

The carriage from Jocelyn Hall had beou summoned to 
the station, Servants and tenants were in tne highest 
state of exiDectation and excitement. Tho heavy oaken 
doors were wide open, the shut ters unclosed. Tho house¬ 
keeper, -with her reduced corps of servants, flitted here 
and there, busily dusting, cleaning and airiug tho long- 
looked apartments. 

The vases were filled W'ith flowers for tho first time 
aiuco General Jocelyn’s death. The advertisements Avere 
torn down from the park gates for the lust time; tho 
Jocelyn lawyer had arrived; the Jocelyn servants hnd 
been notified to return ; tho wine-cellars were re-opeuetl, 
aud the butler Avas momentarily expected. 

Jocelyn Hall seemed to glow into life and brightness ; 
even tho stricken chinmoy AA*as to bo rairidly repaired, 
Tho old steward, whose dopivssed, anxious look of late 
had evinced tho hardships of sorvicotiuder Fulke, stepped 
about briskly, giving orders in cheerful tones. Swift 
changes hnd been wrought at Jocelya Hall within the last 
yeai*, and now another change, just as fatal and abruiit, 
had come to the establishment. 

The news flow arouud the neighborhood like Avildfire. 
The grim legatee of the Jocelyn fcrtuiio had come to an 
untimely end. 

Fulke Fulkerson had gone into his self-sought Avatery 
graA*e feared, hated aud desfiised. Jio one wept or regret¬ 
ted him in death. Every one bore in mind some evil 
turn he had dealt them in life. Every one breathed a 
sigh of relief, aud siieculated as to who the heir would be, 
since the Jocelyns had become extinct. Tho lawyer 
offered no explanations, tho steward was roticout. If they 
comprehended the problem they at least declined to en¬ 
lighten the neighborhood. The carriage had gone to tho 
s;ation, and now it was returning avUU the next heir. It 
drove through tho gate and halted. Tnero was a glad 
shout from the group of tenants, well backed bA' the en¬ 
thusiasm of tho dusky plantatiou hands. The door flung 
back and Bernie Jocelyn, smiling and magnificent as over, 
sprang to the grouud. He shook hands, in his gallant, 
courteous way, with each and all. Ho forgot no one. 
The old Jocelyn mirth and gayety recharmed tbo long-op¬ 
pressed people. Bernie. always an idol with them, be¬ 
came tenfold more so. He seemed a prince to them, this 
splendid, insouciant Bernie, with his resonant laugh and 
fearless strength. 

“Aud this,” ho said, turning to the carriage, where his 
companion de voyaye looked out upon the pleasnut sc cue, 
“this is Miss AVinifred’-s father—Mr. Le Ahiilliauti. You 
have all heard, no doubt, that she was not my aiucIo’s 
daughter, although ho reared her in that belief. This is 
her father. Her mother died at her birth. Domestic 
trouble aud his wife’s death, prevented Mr, Le YiulUonti's 
return to America since Winifred’s birth until now. Sho 
is his only child. Ho wishes to see her, God send,” he 
added, a cloud upon his haudsomo face, “that we may 
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discover some clew to 'W’imfred*B whereabouts,” and then 
I 3 L.ni 0 invited the tenants and servants to drink to his 
liealth and prosperity at the Hall. 

The carriage rolled away up the avenue, followed by b 
shouting, cheering, langliiug throng. At the Hall doors 
the housekeeper and steward, with the house-aervants, 
added to the rapturous adoration of “Marse Bt-rine.” 
The next heir was at home at last, The next heir, by old 
John Fulkerson’s will, was installed in all his rights. The 
first greetings over, Bernie made a little speech, and dis¬ 
missed them to the care of the housekeeper and steward 
to receive unlimited good cheer. He followed the lawyer 
to the library. Monsieur Gabe retired to his room for an 
hour’s rest. Bernia heard the minute, tragic history of 
the past few mouths from the lawyer’s lips. 

“It is my own impression, Bernard,”aupidemeuted the 
legal man, “that the fellow Devey, haviug, as he sup¬ 
posed, compassed your destruction, was eudeavoriug to 
extort a heavy rewtrd from Fulke. To avoid paying this, 
he deliberately flung h?m off the pier, without being aware 
of your proximity. The moment he became awaro of it j 
he expected no mercy. He gave up all hope. Knowing ; 
Low ho had persecuted you, aud with the consciousness of 
guilt, he imagined y* ur only purpose iu eudeavoriug to 
save him was to criminate and haug him.” 

Bernie made a gesture of asseut. The recollection still 
hauuted him'pain fully. 

“The crime he intended and schemed for against me 
expiate! and punished itself. If he had staid his mur¬ 
derous hand fl.ve minutes, Fulke would havo seen that he 
was in no danger of life or money from the man I)evny. 
In live minutes more Mousieiir Gabe aud myself would 
have passed close enough to he recognized.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders deprccatingly, and 
like most of the world, became iihilosophically consoling. 

“ Porhaj >3 he is better satisfied where he is; let us hope 
80 . Let us measure his content by our own. He un¬ 
doubtedly was ill suited to this world. It may be that he 
has found a more congenial sphere where he is. We will | 
accept things for the best, and turn to business. The , 
estates are large, aud under your cousin’s rather limited | 
expenditures the income has been invested instead of ; 
used.” The lawyer adjusted his glasses and opened his 
papers. Just as he did so a timid knock was followed by 
a timid unclosing of the door. 

“If you please, Mr. Bernie,” Ellen Farly began, shyly. 
She hesitated, Jane’s expectant face beamed in the rear 
of Beruard's old nurse, Bernie held out his hand iu 
afloctionate greeting. He had never swerved iu his attach¬ 
ment to the kindly soul. 

“ Will you come down to the coUag*^, Mr. B.;rnie ?” 
She looked up into his face, with an old anxiety and per¬ 
plexity. “Will you oomo noio?'* she added, urgently. 
Bernie glanced ut the lawyer, “Will you come now-- 
noin?'^ she persisted. 

“Is there any reason for such hasto, Ellen ?” inquired 
Barnie. 

“ There is a reason, Mr. Bernie. Come now — now^ will 
von not 

He made no further objection. Something in this 
unusual persistence sent au eager wistfulness into • his 
eyes. She hurried down the narrow path to the stile we 
wot of in other days, Bernard Jocelyn hurried after her. 
She was running breathlessly, he striding after her 
swiftly. Without any explanation she rushed into the 
cottage; without a question ho followed. Two velvet 
arms folded about bis neck \ a golden bead pressed down 
npou his breast with a passionate, sobbing cry, aud 
Bernard Jocelyn onco more held Wiuifiod—long-lost 
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Winifred—to bis heart that bad ached with such torturing 
p iiu for her—Winifred, a trifle paler and still frail iu 
appearance, but so exquisitely lovely, so bewildtringly, 
beautiful that Bernie for a moment forgot the fragility of 
Ills treasure. 

“My darling, I knew that sooner or later, if yon still 
lived, you would come to me. I was sui'o that I had not 
lost yon ; I only dreaded delay,” Beruie said, as he drew 
Winifred down beside him ou the hard little sofa, 

“Ah, Mr. Bernie, dear little Miss Winifred has had a 
terrible fight for life,” Ellen Farly said, as she bustled into 
the room again and again, upon a thousand pretexts. 
She just managed to creep here that night past midnight, 
and bogged me most on her knees to take her in and hide 
her. Lord, sir, as if I would have refused ; hut I never ex- 
pected to see her up again, she was so close to dying, sir, 
for some weeks, as any poor little thing could he; and it 
went to my heart, sir, to sit by her night and day, hear¬ 
ing her beg and plead of me to Iiido her from Fulke; to 
keep Madame Frissao from killing her, and mourning 
and calling for you. It was as much as Jaue and I could 
do to keep back our tears, it was so piteous like.” 

“ And you wore hero all the time, Whuifrod, my love ? 
How is it Fulke was baffled V” 

AVi nil rod’s white fingers stole softly up to his lijis ; he 
kissed them passionately, and held thorn tightly in his 
strong clasp, 

“ Oh, Beruie, Ellen saved mo, aud Jane aud all of them 
kept my secret faithfully. Ah, Beruie,” added Winifred, 
in that wonderfully musical mezzo of hers, while her face 
glowed into color, and the graud dusky eyes grew tender 
aud soft, “ when calamity and shame fall so cruelly upon 
ns, we discover our real fneuds. These were niiuo—I had 
no others.” 

“We will not forget our real frieuds, then, my darling ; 
they certainly matched successfully their afiectiou to 
Fulke’a craftiness. They baffled him- 

“Yes, sir, wo bafiladhim, begging your iiirdon for iiilor- 
rupting,” corrected Ellen, mindful, a moment too late, of 
h'^r manners. “ H-i was writing and searching and hunting 
the country over—from Eau to BeisUeha—and bless 3 ’^ou, 
Mr. Bernie, hero was the sweet child, right under his very 
eyes, all unbeknownst to him. But he shouldn’t have 
had her, sir ; no, he shouldn’t,” AVinifred laughed softly. It 
had been so long since she had laughed, something of the 
old ligUt'hearted gayety returned. She had Bernie again. 
The world might say what ilT pleased ; she had her 
husband’s strong arm to shield her. She could nestle to 
bis heart aud be safe. “ And, sir, I forgot to tell you the 
gentleman ns came with you is walking up and down 
before my door, aud asks every minute when ho can Eoe 
Mis^ AVinifred.” 

“ Tell him ho can sec her now. AA'iiiifred, my dear love, 
this is my best and kindest friend, but ho has a diflerout 
claim upon you, darling—he shall tell yon himself.” 

She clasped her hands and gasped. H-r eyes arrested 
him with their intense questioning. Au agony of expect¬ 
ation dawned iipou the beautiful face. She could not 
ask the claim; she dared not syllable the hope whirling 
dizzily in her brain. Monsieur Gabe came in with slow, 
hesitating step, au uncertaiu. timid manner, as if his soul 
were set ui)on the hope of loving recoguitiou, yet dreaded 
the bitterness of cold repulse. He stretched out his arms 
wistfully. 

“My child! my own child I will you come to your 
father ?” 

Winifred broke away from Bernie, She followed her 
first impulse, and gave him the loving recognition for 
which his heart yearned. 
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** My father I Bernie, Bernie, is it my father ?—mine T* 
she criedi as she was folded in his embrace, and hot tears 
rolled down the swarthy cheeks, darkened and roughened 
by twenty years of hardship. 

“Yes, my child, I am your father. Bernie has prom¬ 
ised that you will care for me a little. No one ever did. 
But he has ventured to promise. Was it a rash promise, 
my daughter ?” His tones were pathetic, while he 
watched her in painful agitation. 

**No, no—oh, my father I Bernie knew that I would 
love you, my father. 3VIy dear, dear father,” she miir- 
mured, tenderly and tearfully, while Bernie’s heart filled 
with pride and delight, 

“Now, Winifred, my pet, your father will tell you of 
the past You cannot understand it all until you hear it 
from himself.” 

Winifred sat down beside Bernie, Monsieur Gabe seated 
himself in front of them. The soft little hand crept into 
Berniers. 

“1 don't care to understand it all, Bernie,” she an¬ 
swered, in a sweet, tremulous voice. “X only care that I 
have found my father, and 1 have you again.” 

•»***** 

That evening there was another marriage service per¬ 
formed in the presence of the tenants and servants, at 
Ellen Early’s cottage. Bernie and Monsieur Gabe judged 
it the wiser plan to shut off any inlet for the shafts of 
malice or unkindness, Winifred had suffered enough; 
her life should hereafter be one of perpetual sunshine, as 
far as these two men could make it. Once more Winifred 
was Winifred Jocelyn, and the chatelaine of Jocelyn Hall. 

■JT "n 

Of Marie Erissne no one ever hearil, save once, years 
after, when Winifred and Bernie Jocelyn, with Monsieur 
Gabe, were quitting the Opera-house in Paris. They were 
coming out imder the dazzling lights, Winifred drew her 
rosc-oolored opera-cloak around her and crossed the pav^ 
to the carriage. 

“Winifred Jocelyn 1” hissed a shrill voice close to her, 
She turned quickly as a policeman, with a rude shake, 
poshed a ragged, wiry, shriveled old woman roughly 
away. 

“ It is only n beggar, madame,” he explained. “ I know 
her well—a drunken, impudent creature from down among 
the quays. She oalla herself Madame Erissae, and pre¬ 
tends to have known grande people. The miserable beast I 
—you shall not be disturbed by the wretch again.” 

This was Marie Erissae. Nobody ever believed her 
when she told them what she had been. Erom the lowest 
depths of vice and beggary she peered curiously upon the 
riches and luxury of people she bad known in the past 
And now she was known solely by the police. Perhaps in 
the graves of degi'adation and crime in some desolate 
“ God’s Acre” she may have found a last home. 

THE END. 
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CFOBTHB iiADiBs* HOME jotmxAi:..i Tfacy Uuil HOI yet definitely talked of tnarMa^c 

Tha Tu:iva1.TTaaaaH V/innfv nUTaTi till be could beaureof eueb position. Muchas 
Xlie UoVei XLt5aUeU XUUUg Jnftn . be loved vie, he held bis love In abeyance till this 

in^rtant question was settled. 

This was the secret motive that animated u!s 
brlUtant political speeches, and supported his 
eneiKetic efforts fur the cause of bis party. 

“He’s a splendid fellow,—that youu^ Uciider- 
exclaiined a brother notitician. He Is 


BT lU.ltV ABBOTT BAND. 

*‘Tbat*8 the kind of talk that makes me mnA jo 
ezdalmed young Rub Henderson. 

He had just come from a Temperance Hass 
Meeting. He did not go to these because be was 
a “blue ribbon” man, -or anything of the sort. 
He was a bright, attractive Toung fellow, 
above prejudice, as he himself declared, wil¬ 
ling to bear fairly, all sides, and then judge 
for himself. 

**Ob, these temperance lunatics,” muttered 
Robert. 

Too much disgusted to say more, ho lighted 
hla ct^r, and let his Indignation escape in a 
lew vigorous pu&. 

Robert Henderson was a rising young law¬ 
yer, the center of a political ring, and so wide¬ 
awake, popular and gifted, you saw at once 
that he held fortune’s bright horn In bis own 
hmnd^ and had only to Incline it In the right 
direction and the golden plenty would pour 
into his lap. 

It was because ho wauted to see “what the 
temperance folks were up to” that be bad been 
to the temple this evening. The patUetic 
stories of reformed men, the tuneful apjwal of 
heart-earnest women be regarded os so much 
clap-trap; but it was the aignmenta of the 
ministers that roused hla deepest scorn. 

Actni_A__ fe. •_* • 


as If 


son. 


as 


smart as a steel trap, but os level-headed a man 


the gloom of his father’s funeral to see the tears 
that trembled and fell from her lovely, brown 
eyes. He hud seen everyone, and noticed with 
tender gratitude that she was dressed quite in 

block,—not a tint of the bright colors sbe waa so - , , r-- 

fond of wearing. And, as she passed him she homo sighing for you, while you were ditslng 
liud given him Tier slender band just for a mo- about with a rude sot of hot-headed nollttclansI” 
ment, aud murmured “poor Robert.” 

There was nothing in this world that Robert 
believed in quite so much as in Victoria Varrell; 

fiiTPr R 

s%BwieaM^va Q 

compare with our long attach* 



bis companlou. **f tbin^ a rousit^boi*whis¬ 
key punch would do him good. The fact is, 
Bella, these men have run one idea so long it 
baa made monomaniacs of ^em all. It is 
really slightiug the good gifts of God to put 
the bars up agafnet all sttmulante. What these 
preachers should do Is to bntld up the churac*- 
ter,—teach moJeratlon,—instruct a man to be 
master of blmselt 

But this childish mummery I Grown men 
tying a bine ribbon to themselves to remind 
them not to drinkl” 

“I agree with you, Rob,” said Bello, clinging 
a little closer to her brother, as a drunken 
wretch stas^ered out of a Ia«r beer saloon 
they were passing. “It must be a pretty weak 
sort of ebareter that wonld fall all in pieces if 
weren’t tied up with blue ribbon.” 



TUB DBVEIrlXBADED TOUNO MAN.—“OO, POOR MB. HOBEKTI OH, DON’T OO ON BOl” 


itl 


as I ever met, 


or old. He’ll distance old 


yonngoi 

Henderson, though he’s smart, too,—hut a little 
excitable Is the old man. He’s staked all he’s 
worth on this election, ’twill go hard with him if 
be does not get in.” 

The important day came and went, nnd Jacob 
Henderson was not elected. 

He rallied all ills strength to meet the disap¬ 
pointment, but it was too much for him to bear; 
and, next morning the newsboys had an Inter¬ 
esting item to cry: 

“Sudden death of the Hon. Jacob Henderson 
of heart disease!” 

Robert was everything to his family tn this 
calamity. 

“itl never admired my brother before, 1 do 
now,” said Bella. “He Is cool and level-headed, 
and you can’t surortse him wltii the worst news 
that could possibly bo sprung at a poor fellow. 
He even heard of father’s financial ruin witbont 
a wince. Fortunately, my mother’s fortune and 
my own are ample for our abundant support, and 
Robert Insists that hts profession has to sup¬ 
port him without infringing upon our funds. It 
Is wonderful how business is pouring in upon 
him. Gregory A Grimes have put all their law 
affairs Into bis bands, and many other i nportant 
firms have followed suit 

Although Jacob Henderson bad lost bis life 
and property in the political contest, life fiowed 
on with apparent comfort to bis family. Of 
course, they greatly missed, the head of their 
household, but It Is astonishing how very soon 
busy life fills up a gap that death has made. 

And Robert was so very full of life andboslness. 
Since hts father’s death, he hod never so little 
heart for society pleasures, but still deepest of all 
thoughts was hia love for that society flirt, Vic 
Varreil. 

While her lover bad been hotly engaged in 


They had now reached their home, a fine man- 
. « * fashionable quarter of New York city. 

As Rob took out bis latch key, he said: 

to-morrow evening more a£^e- 

The next evening found them at a card party 
^ the bouse of the Varrell’s,—old friends of tiio 
HenMFMDs, and a sMclally attractive place to 
Rolwrt, because Miss v Iclotla Varrell, the young- 
Mtdmhterof the family, was likely tob^mo 
Mrs* Robert Henderson in time. 

(Of Vic, as sbe was generally called,— 

Victoria was far too stately a name for tlie little 
witch.) was a bright, petite young lady. Sbe was 
p acknowledged flirt, but to Robert sbe bad ever 
sweet briar rose, minus the tliorns. 

Mila did not wholly admire her. Sisters do 
POt aiwys admire their brothers* fancies. 

“What toere can be about that little dark thing 
to enj^ Robert, I don’t see,” said Miss Bella. 

^llaberself was laigeandfair, arobnst, splen¬ 
did looking woman, suggestive of the goddess of 
plenty. 

.oontrary, was dainty and dark, 
w walked quickly, sbe talked quickly, she was 
a repartee. Sbe made one think of a 
bright darting bird, or a flash of lightning, 

“Bhe to eveiytUng that la choice and briUlant” 
wb declared—“like nothing so much os a glass 
of wme, sparkling, atimnlatTng, reireshlngl” 

The eyanlng pused bewltcblDgly, as evenings 
at the Varrella always did to Bio& ^ ® 

BMom the Hendersons left, Vic’s own little 
bands served wine to the guests. “A dalntv. 
womanly act,” tho^ht Robert, as his admiring 
3®? latched her fill the slender Venetian glasses 

been kiss^ and 

nwtoed German sunshine. 

This dellkhrinr evening was followed by many politics, and then suddenly .hrouglit to 
DuyoMs inemb rooms, word rooms, and the'“then’s death and its attendant flnanc 
iik& While rabert was greatly sought after In Istlons, Vic had been in a whir 

society and always considered an acquisition to delight. The center of It all__ „ 

any company pe’ might favor,' he was not, strictly was not only well gilded, but had the additional you 
®iS?®*®*y ">“* As he himself might charm of a foreign title. how 

Mve ss^^’’there was too much boslness in him i Plain Robert Henderson wonld do veir well Inte 


jCtto face fats 
financial rere- 
whlri of excitement 
was a hero who 


facing and saying ‘soft 
w*“* Vic 


was 



, temperance 

- 

Ittjwrt Hender-on’s father was np 
for Mjyor on the anti-temperance side. 

deal to Robert which side 
SSIfLi ,iv“l®ant a position which, if suc- 
1“ kls lather’s gift to bestow. 

« Miat case a . competency could oe secured by 
the yoangman, and then what need hinder bis 
>pcedy marrtoget 


mit: “1 beg pardon for doulning you both so 
long, and now may I ask the favor of seeing 
Miss Victoria alone a few mtnntesboforo I leavet” 
The elder lady flashed, and at first looked 
displeased. Then a womanly pity overspread her 
face. She bad never a particle of the coquette 
about her character. 

“Oh, Mr. Henderson t” she sMd, “It was too 
bad for me to remain in the room, batlthonght 
it would be better and kinder. I thought betore 
should call again, yon would have learned 
low matters stand here and have been spared an 
o very wen interview with Vic.” 

when no better game was to be_bad, .but iraen It . “Lean^—wbatl Been spared,—whatt” de- 


nothing in all the world bo was quite so sure as of 
her lore. 

It was very reassuring to meet her father, as 
he started for their house one evening about three 
weeks after Mr. Henderson’s death, and to hear 
hts cordial “Glad to see you, my boy I You’ve 
quite neglected us of late, and no wonder, I'm 
euro 1 I ordered an extra plate for Sunday din¬ 
ners till I pve you up; but never mind 1 You’re 
always welcome, and never more so than now.” 

Poor, innocent Mr. Varrell I Ho might as well 
have understood the fltglits of a will o’ the wisp 
as those of bis tricksy danghter. 

, Her mother would have known better than to 

S lvo such a wholesome welcome to young Hen- 
erson, or young anybody else while ncgouatlons 
of roorriaga wore pending between Victoria and 
Count Do Osso. 

Robert felt tlie changed atmosphere somehow, 
as soon as he entered the bouse. Tlio some ser¬ 
vant answered the door that bad done so hun¬ 
dreds of times in reply to Robert’s summons, but 
it seemed a changed bouse. Ho was asked Into 
the reception room, and waited, what seemed a 
long while, before anybody appwrud. At last, 
there was a rustle of silks, and Miss Victoria 
came in with her mother. They bt)ought with 
them an unwonted air of formality and restraint. 

Robert battled amiinst it “They' think they 
most behave so,” bethought, “bewuse it to the 
first time I’ve been in since poor father died.” 

He prolonged bis call unreasonably, hoping 
Mrs. Varrcirwould leave the room. Finally, he 
said as {mlltcly as bis strong feeling would per- 

~iulning y 


tter gai 

came to comparing him with a Gonnt, Robert bad ibanded Robert, oonfosedly. 


no chance. 

As Bella Intimated, matters were ansplcioos In 
a professional line just now. Political Mends, 
though baffled In their hopes of loaves and fishes 
from toe mnntclpal basket, rallied around the 
SOD of their dead candidate, and gave him busi¬ 
ness enough In his own line to secure a ban ilsorae 


Mrs. Varrell left the room, a good deal dis¬ 
turbed. 

Victoria bad risen, and looked like a startled 
bird that wonld take flight directly. 
.'‘Whatdoesltmeanl’’ cried Robert, possessing 
Umself of one trembling, little band. It was 
not toe first time be bad held that hand, but 


income. Therefore, tbongh by sadly different heretorore, it had rested, not unwillingly In 
circumstances from those he anticipated, the 
young lawyer foand himself prepared to offer a 


suitable home to the lady of his choice. 

He had scon her but soldom the past two or 
three trying weeks. But It had greatly lightened 


and Victoria did not leave him in lo *g suspense. 
“Robert, yon mast not repeat any past foolish- 
BMged to Count De Osso,” 

\Stoy how could you! What time 


ness. . I am e 
i’Engagedt 


“Robert Henderson,” ^ald Vic severely, 
she were the aggrieved party, “Of course! don’t 
reproach you for devoting yourself to your family 
siucc your affliction, but where were you all those 
evenings before that! Did you aupposo 1 was at 
homo sighing for you, while you were ditslni 
about with a rutle sot of hot-headed politicians I’ 

“Oh Viet Vic I” moaned Robert, with bow^ 
head. “It was nil for you. I have only waded 
to make sore of s competency that T inlght 

offer a speedy iimrriage,~ Uuw cun a stranger’s 

admiration o *■* • - • 

ment!” 

“Please be a little careful bow you use the 
word ‘our,’” Interrupted Vie, “! must re¬ 
mind you that I am engaged, and tliat I don’t 
choose to have a pettitoi^r comnare himself 
with u count.” 

The utter derision audhcarilesancss of Vic’s 
words and manner silenced the young man, 
and be left the house without a word m far^ 
well. 

We may say wliat we please of the pride of 
endurance, but the human soul shrinks from 
hurt of every sort, and toe first sensation of 
pain is liisuntaneouB with a cry for relief. 
This was Robert’s one tbouglil Just now, and 
the swiftest and surest com ort that occaiti^ 
to him was to be found in toe nearest saloon. 
All theories of “character” and “moderation” 
vanished. 

When ill' IcfUtho place, his sister mtobt well 
liave sliniuk from biro,,as slio did from the 
drunken wretch on the'streets a few weeks 
befnie 

Ho had not sto^^ered but a few steps when 
he fell beavljy uimii the MvemenL 
“Aiiottier of O’Reiilj^" customere to be 
lodged at the city’s expouse,” said a policeman 
jocosely tabls mate. 

“Colne onl We must escort him to tlie 
station.” 

“Good heavens I” exclaimed policeman No. 
2, us lie raised tlie InseiisibJe burden, “It’s 
Juke Henderson's son I” 

“Right about face, then I ’ said policeman 
No. 1. “Won’t do to lake lilm to toe station. 
Too much capital for tlie temperance folks.” 

So carrying tticir dead weight, the two pro¬ 
tectors of the public peace proceeded to the 
well known residence of the late candidate for 
the mayoralty. 

It was late, the famllv and servants had all 
rettreu. A. latch key was found in the young 
man's pocket, and the door was softly opened. 
Not so softly, though, but that one quick car bad 
heard, and the lightest of steps gained the top of 
the stairs. The policemen beckoned silently, and 
a young girl In a brown wrapper fiew lightly 
down the broad staircase. 

“Miss Henderson,” said the officer, touching 
his hat, “Compose yourself. It is but a slight 
attack of liean disease, hcreditaiy, 1 presume. 
Your father, you know,—but not like his case, oh, 
not at all 1 He will be quite right In the morning, 
.Miss Henderson. SupjMise we Jay him right ^ a 
lou^c, or shall we carry him to his rooml” 

“Excuse me,” said the young girl, “1 am not 
Miss Henderson.—only a servant in the house. 
Bo very quiet, please. Perhaps we can spare the 
family— and Dim. Yes,—lay him right there on 
the lounge in the library.” 

“It’s an old story, then,” said one of the men. 
with a light laugh. 

“It is too first time w tb him, I am sure,” said 
toe girl, with a shuddering sigh, “butl have seen 
people in such attacks before.” 

Somehow, there was that about the girl that 
compelled tbeoffleers’ respect almost as much, 
perhaps, as if she had been Miss Henderson her¬ 
self. 

They followed lier Inatructlona aa aUeoUy aa 
possible. 

Then, ehe closed the door behind them, and 
seated herself on the stolrs with head bowed In 
her hands, and every sense stung to the quick. 

She Was a poor Ifttlo wolf of numanlto. Her 
father and mother were both drunkards. For 
years she bad lived tn the hell tliat kind of 
parents can make for a child. She bad known 
what it was at morning to cry, “Would God it 
were evening,” and at evening, “Would God it 
were morning.” 

When she became an oi 
homo befriended her, and at last,'fi 
vice, she bad somehow drifted Into the Hender¬ 
son family. Here slie bad lived for two years, 
making herself by her neat-handed ways, her tact, 
and gentle, respectful mannersi a moat accept* 
able waitress. 

Sbe waa tu evc^ respect a faithful servant, 
and rounded the Hendersons with a feeling little 
short of worship. She thought Mrs. Henderson 
was toe most perfect lady one could imagine, she 
admired Miss Bella as a model of beauty and 
good sense, w illo words fall to express what sbe 
thought of haudsiuno Mr. Robert But, In her 
inmost soul, sbe bad never presomed to admire 
him, save In a most Innocent and distant manner, 
“as a cat may look at a king.” 

As she bowed there ' 
that Mrs. Headersou 

and no one of the servants oe waked by tl 
midnight alarm, the whole story was r. vcaled. 

It was not wbolly an Inspiration of course. 
Wc are all aware that our loner family life li 


sroban, a charitable 
at last fitted for ser- 


> a king.” 

re In tiie darkness, praying 
I might be soundly sleeping, 
lervants be waked by thu 
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IjettT sobbed alone In the darkness. '*Oh have 
mere;! have men^f Kov that the demon of 
strong drink has entered his sonl, what can drive 
Itont bntTh; Spirits* 

(TO BB CONTlNDXn.) 
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markable for her Intelligence and wtL as well as 
for her stylish dress and her good looks. She 
was by no means a beauty, but she had a lino 
Ogur& a well-poised bead, and a bright, winning 
face taat attracted most {Koplc at once. 

**If anything could rouse ^bert from his pres¬ 
ent morose state,’* thought Bella, *Mt must be 
Bertha.** So, approved, by her mother, Bella’s 
Invitation sped to Maine. 


tears in her eyes. ‘*And I am too much in earn¬ 
est to conceal aioahlug from you. Frankly, I 
wanted yon to come here because I do hope that 
you and Robert will inuKca match.** 

*’Ob, you stupid, old Belial That’s never the 
way to bring it about, and 1 wont consent to be 
a party to any such transaction. But, seriously, 
Bella, I am awfully sorry for you all, and will try 
my best to cliecr up your brother and all the rest 
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The Level-Headed Young Man. 

BT HART ABBOTT BAND. 

CHAPTER II. 

Some New Tork circles are sever ao happy as 
wbeo they have an ^portunfU to revolve around 
a wedding where a Count Is the bridegroom, and 
the approaching marriage of Victoria Varrell (ur- 
nlsbm the coveted opportunity. • The pen of the 
Boclety scribler was imsy in recording the details 
of the trouasesu, the wrading glite, and, finally, 
the wedding Itaml 

Among the InvUed guests, thc Hendersons 
wer&oi course, included. The recent death of 
Mr. Hendeiaon, Sr., made it, not onl/ reasonable 
but proper, that the invitation should not be ac¬ 
cept^ Quta were sent however, as If the long¬ 
time friendly feeling atill existed. Mrs. Hendur- 
aott and Miss Bella sent costly ornaments by way 
of remembrance. 

Robert’s gift- was an heirloom long cherished, 
tbrongti generations of Hendersons. It was a 
qaaintiy carved stiver beaker, bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: *%rlDke ond Vergesse,** (Drmk and for¬ 
get) Foigetl AlasI Victoria knew that was Im¬ 
possible. Tet she bad chosen as she pleased,— 
wealth and titles, and such a wedding os seldom 
daaxles even New ToriU 
it chanced that a plainly dressed young girl 
was hastenlngnloog the sidewalk In front of the 
church of the Holy wnity when the bride of Uie 
season left ber carriage, and. under the ikwiilng 
of white, entered the door of the church. There 
was but the glimpse of a moment revealed but in 
that moment Letty saw the ’*gleam of satin and 
glimmer of pearls;^* the rarely wrought meshes 
of priceless face, and beneath it the slender form 
and dark beauty of the bride. 

'*<Obl** shudaered Letty, "abe looks more like 
a spider than ever. The veil makes the web, the 
pearls are like dewdrops, and there was nothing 
surely ever so much like a little, poisonous black 
spider as that Miss Varrell.** 

The topic of the marrtm bad come up many 
times in the Henderson nmlly and l^bert bad 
spoken of It as he would of any other society 
news. His mother and sister knew very well he 
was disappointed, but they could not speak with 
btm about it. His pride netped him to keep up 
before them, but night after nigbt be fled to sa^ 
loons of the poorer sort, where ne would not be 
likely to meet acquaintances, sod olght after 
night, faithful Letty watched by tbe window over- 
looking the street, till he came home. If he were' 
sober, she wpuld go quickly, to bed with a thank-1 
(al heart; but, ti be were unsteady, or, tA was 
too often tbe case, brought home, it was Letty 
that .opened tbe door and ordered him carried to 
tbe library, and not go to ber own room till mas¬ 
ter Robert was safely anchored iu his. 

It was not to be expected that this state of 
things could be kept secret for a very long time. 

Robert*B changed manner was apparent to every 
one. His mother and sister noticed It bat did 
not think of attributing it to drink. They still 
labored under the delusion that he was too ^*levd 
he^ed** a gentleman to be gollty of such excoas. 

As Robert drew bock toe curtain from'bis 
window one winter morning, he saw a spectacle 
that should have served as a warning to him, but 
it only provoked a derisive smile. 

In ue.gray light, made softer by the falling 
snow, was revealed tbe plteons sight of a man, 
old and poor, and, worst of all, intoxicated I One 
trembling arm dong feebly to tbe nearest lamp 
poet. Hu head was bared and bis i^btaj bat 
was in bis band. The llg^t tonebes of the snow 
seemed to wrap him about like charity, bnta 
more helpful friendliness was near,—a man, 
erect, healtby, and cordial, with bauds kindly 
extended toimida him in greettng. He recog- 
nixed a fbnher neighbor in this fmlen spedmeii 
of bnmanity, and with the spirit of the “good 
Samaritan*.* escorted him safely home. 

**7obla,—both of. tlmml*' exclaimed Robert 
impitleotly, dronplngtbe -damask folds between 
them and blmserf. ^Xf a man has no more head 
than to allow bis brains to be stolen aw» by 
Honor, he ought not to recefre recognition by an 
oldfrand.** * 

FoorRobertl Blinded aa-to hla own future, 
and never dreaming of tbe fe^nl power of In-’ 
temperance upon the strongest brain. 

**He WMB Indeed sadly changed, hat It was all 
on aficonntof that deoeltfol UUle minx, Vic Var¬ 
rell. It Robert coold only become Interested In 
some one else F* 

Bella rapidly reviewed the young ladles of her 
Monalnt yw e In Mew Vork. Fretfr girls, stylish 
glr^ relli^nB glris,—«n atfractive procession 
pttSMdiaj^ly through ber mind, but she coold 
notjmJaot what she woold choose for Robert. 

**BertbaHbiiseI** she exclaimed, at length, in 
tbe tone 'that the old philosopher criem*^ii- 
rekal*' . 

, Miss Bertha Bforse was not a New York young 
late but a native of Maine, whom Bella met 

atyaasar.. They became choma and class-mates 
anA flii^y, sworn friends. '■ She was a trifle old- 
er Bobert It waa tmei, bat that was pcMdUvn- 
lyjte^lrotdectom that ooQorrsd to Bella. ^ 

Uke Hmst glrUi .from H*lne, iriu re- 


It found Bertha with trunks packed and trim 
traveling dress of brown cloth buttoned closely 
about her graceful figure, bat on and daluty reti¬ 
cule in ber band: In fact, the last detail com- 

S leted before taking a hack to the railroad sta- 
lon. Bertha read toe letter and made ber de¬ 
cision at once. "Mother,** she annouDced, ad¬ 
dressing tbe lady who was looking out of tbe 
window for the expected back, "Ji am going to 
New York instead of Boston. Bella needs me. 
Her father died lately, you know, and now that 
brother of beis she usra to rave so about, is in a 
melancholy state. She doesn’t write very partic¬ 
ularly but she is urgent to have me come and ’stir 
them up.* I tbluk 1 will attempt It.” 

careful, Bertha I” said her mother, with an 
anxious look. "Ob, Bertha I Miss Henderson 
does not know you as well as 1 do. Promise me 
you wont make tbe poor young man feel any 
worse than be does now.” 

^The Idea of flirting with a poor boy that bos 
jnst lost his father!” ezclalrooa Bertha. "What 
sort of an opinion moat you have of your daugb- 
tert He is too yonngv for me, anyhow. I am 
just going for poor Bella’s sake, and I think it Is 
very good of mo to give up Opera in Boston. Of 
course, I shan’t go out in New York, os tbe Hen¬ 
dersons* are in moarning.” 

ffben Bertha reached New York, Robert was 
in Albany oiT'Iaw business. Bella received her 
friend with delight When the two friends were 
In their own room for tbe nigbt, Bella told the 
Bto>y—all that she knew, rather,^fRobert’s un- 
fortuoato love affair and its result In crosbing 
his eneigy.« 

**Why, this Is really the first time he has* en¬ 
gaged In a law suit since tbal^rl refused him 1” 
exdatmed Bella. "But, oh, ^rtoat I know you 
will cheer him up, and, when be Is quite himself 
again, you can’t help admiring him, and be. 1 
am sore, will dodttto.** Bertha’s Hp curled allt- 
tle. No woman quite relishes tbe prospect of be- 
ingn No. 2. But she loved Bella too much to rs- 
seut her well meant remark, ao she passed It by 
wltbout coauneDt skUlfully leading toe conver¬ 
sation around to the grand wedding of Miss Var- 
relL 

"Was she so veiy pretty, Bella!” 

"Pretty! No. not in the least, but plenty of 
genUemen besides Bobert found ber fascinating, 
and the poor Count waa completely bewitched, I 
have heard.** 

HTount* I How grand that sounds 1 I woold 
like to en-connt-er DjnL It must be great fan to 
have a titled lover with no end of pride sneing 
for one’s favor. I sboold really enjoy ft.” 

'IVe genersUy have a few Counts at large, here 
In New York, ft you really prefer tbe dissipated 
sort of cxeatnres that they are, to a level-headed 
American.*’ • - ^ ' 

VFm only jotting, you know, dton” 

. *T am in no mooa for loklnfc** with 


of you,” 

But don’t give another thought to your Improb¬ 
able sebeme, I beg you.” 

Nevertbelesik when Miss Bertha knew tbat the 
hero of tbe roGiancholy countenance would be ex¬ 
pected to dinner next evening, she pondered sc- 
rioQsly upon her toilet. Sbe tried on a dress of 
ganiet, then a gray one, then a blue and at last 
appeared In white with Jacqueminot roses in ber 
corsage and roses of a fainter crlmsom in her 
checks. 

Bobert came in looking worn and gloomy, as 
he bad done of late. But bis face lighted up 
brightly at sight of the nncxpectcd company, and 
be gave Bellas friend as cordial a welcome os she 
could have desired. The momentary emotion of 

B leasure, however, was soon past, it was no more 
ban if he bad seen rosea blooming in a vase; bis 
heart dropped down to despair where it was be¬ 
fore. In vain Bella talked and Bertha replied in 
lively sallies, Robert spoke only in monysyllables, 
and it was a relief to all concerned when be ex¬ 
cused bimself, on the plea of business and left 
tbe bouse immediately uter dinner. 

Bella felt decidedly piqued. She was not used 
to being so indifferently treated. She was the 
more determined however, that he should like 
her at all events. Day followed d», and she bad 
to admit that sbe mode no gain In mtoresting the 
yonng man. Sbe tried merriment and acrious- 
ness, intellectual dl8cns6loDB,aud, os a last resort, 
pretended to bo offended;—It was all one to him. 

"He notices me no more than a fly upon the 
wall,” sbe complained to Bella. 

Convinced, at last tbat It was a hopeless case, 
sbe gave up any eflbrta to please him. Sbe had 
not oeen at all attracted to him, though abe had 
tried bard to admire the brother tbat Bells bad 
always so hl^y praised. 

Now she began to suspect tbat he was not so 
irreproachable as his sister bad supposed. 

B^tha noticed very poon toe signs of exeeastve 
indulgence in liquor, and then oer quick sus¬ 
picions ferretted another trouble quite unsus¬ 
pected by Miss Henderson. 

Altbougb, as I have said, Bertba was not at all 
In love with Robert, she was piqued by bis in¬ 
difference and was quick to notice anypaitlaUty 
in his manner towaros any one else. The yonbg 
ladles tbat bad called at tbe bouse, Bobert treated 
with toe same distant civility extended to berseU. 

Her esnse for jealonsy was nearer home. She 
bad detected certain glances exebsuged between 
the young master of tbe bouse ana the demure 
UtUe servant.Letty. Miss Morse had nerer fan¬ 
cied tbe girl and wondered tbat Mrs. Henderson 
and Bella valued her services so highly. She was 
snspiclouB of the shy, brown eyes, tbe flitting 
color, tbe soft footstep. Wltboat any ressonitole. 
grounds for suspldon, tbe snspectea her, and It 
was not long before sbe found matter for refleo- 

tfmb , ■ ■■ ■ ■■■■■■I ' ■ ■ ■ I. 


Having been out late one evening to a concert 
in company with a gentleman friend who was 
passing a few days in New York, abe was not 
asleep at tier usual early hour. She felt unquiet 
and dissatisfied. Tbla Utile taste ol pleasure 
recalled tbe opera season abe had lost by coming 
to New York. Wbatbad been gained by It! 
waa not cheering up this afflicted bouaebold. 
Robert was as gloomy as the day sbe entend tbe 
house. In fact, bo looked worse than be did 
then, and it would seem patent to any one that 
the youim man was olten under the Influence of 
liquor. If bis mottierand sister were aware of 
it, they did not acknowledge it, even to one an¬ 
other. Tbe fact was they did not snapeet It. 
Their faith in Bobert waa so great, and tbelr 
Indignation towards Vie,—1 beg tier pardon—tbe 
Countess Do Osso, so fierce, that they held her 
solely accountable for Robert’s watery eyes and 
erratic habits. 

Oil this night in questton, as Bertha pondered 
upon thc advisability of toortentng her visit, she 
beard a window aofuy opened. Then there were 
heavy, double steps coming to the front door* 
She sat up in bea and Itstwed In alarm. Bbe 
heard the key turnod by a cautious band;—the 
Btepa come heavily along tbe ball. In a moment, 
she beard them again,lieard tbe door carefully 
closed,— then all was quite attll. 

She was now sure that aomeUitng was wrong, 
—huiglara wore perhaps In tbe house. SlUI, she 
did not wish to msturb her friends. 

Beings young lady of nerve, sbe decided to find 
out tbe trouble oerself. * 

(She. rose ligfatly, threw on a dressing gown, 
[Uk' .:, lighting a uprr aod:sbadltig Us faint glow 
with her hand, she went along toe upper nail, 
inuvlng noiselessly, listening for any sound, till 
she reached the top of the stairs. 

Looking down cauttouelv, with candle shaded, 
she spied Letty watching as IntenUy os she her¬ 
self was doing. Her first impulse was to speak, 
—then a suspicion awakened In her mind and sbe 
kept perfect stlence. Two boors dragged by, 
and then Bertba saw Robert walk dujeotodly 
I along the ball toword the stairway. 

I Letty looked up with an expression of ntter 
joy which was not lost upon the eager watcher. 

It always seemed to poor Letty that be had 
risen from tbe dead when he bad slept off bis 
I drunken stupor. 

"Poor child I” said Robert, softly, and his hand 
rested lor a moment upon ber bead. . 

I "God bless you, Letty 1" 

That was all, but It meant a great deal to MIm 
M orse. 

It was not to be sure, just the tableau tbat a 
mother, or sister, or friend of the famUy would 
enjoy,—to behold the master of tbe house blees- 
iDg toe table girl In tbat style at two o'clock In 
the morning, but Bertba drew moet nnwatrant- 
able ooDcluslona. She was late to breakfast nart 
morning, and when sbe came down sUlrt, Bobert 
was gone, as she expected tbat he would be. 

It wpuld be mucD esster to leave her good-by 
for him. For she bad decided to go away that 
day. 

While she was besttaring and dreading to an¬ 
nounce her intention, the letter carrier oronght 
her an Invitation to attend a wedding In Boetoo, 
so tbat tbe way was made easy lor her to leave 
without giving offence to her friends, who exr 
pccted a much longer visit from her. 

There yet remained an unpleasant dnty, but 
Bertha was a person who could do what sbs felt 
to be her duty. 

"Before I go, Bella,” sbe said, "1 have eome- 
tblng veiy bard to say, bull abonld not be doing 
right UI did not warn too.” 

^*Yott know Bella, how often yon quoted tbe 
saying of ^ heart caagbt In the reboand,* and 
you nattered me so mdeb as to brileva tbat R(fi>- 
ert’s wounded aflecUons might bo heMeddoifrig 
my visit, but we were not quick enongb. Some 
one was ahead of us, and ITwe oould look to up¬ 
on that yonng mao’s ^mpty* heut, we sboald 
not find toe placard.—*!^ Let.* ** 

“Ob BertfiatBOTbal” laughed Miss Hendei^ 
son, "Just face too facto. You most have seen 
that Bobert had no eyes or attentions for any* 
bodv.” 

"Except one,” interrupted Bertba. 

"What do you meant’^ 

' Whereupon Bertba related the scene of tbe 
nl^t before,—related it, not as It bad been done, 
bi» with all tbe coloring ber euspiclonf gave It, 
so that Bella was shocked Into tbe beltef toat ebe 
most have been deceived in Letty,—that her 
shyness waa only tbe conectousDcee of guilt,*— 
that she hod'taken- the oocsston of Robert's 
reverses and griefs to tempi him with liquor, and 
then bad worked upon his feelings till there was 
no telling what tbe end might be. < ■ 

She tow her mother Into oonnsel, and Letty 
was called before them. 

if she had been tbe guiltiest creatoie In the 
worid sbe oould not have appeared more Ilka ti. 
Bbe seemed struck dumb wow Bertha describe 
ber appearanoo upon the etalre while waiting tor 
Robert,--^e eslMlc look with which she wel¬ 
comed him, and then, when Bertha, In sarcastle 
tones repwted Robert’s benedSettoo, the burning 
blosbes that dyed Lett's dteeks were admiaskHi 
enough. 

"what oau you eay for yoarseUI” exdalmed 

IfMinsaflis siimHI 
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torn the oat of the hoose without a word, but 
she could not forget the faithful service of two 
years. 

w a_^^__■_ A. _ 


Letty tried to speak, but what could she say] 
If she should tell the whole story of Robert’s 
evening at saloons and of bis being brought 
home, night after night, would they wlleve Jtf 
Would tbev understand how unselfishly she had 


home, night after night, would they wlleve Jtf 
Would tbey understand how unselfishly she had 
tried to hide his habits front bis mother and sister, 
that he might not lose all self-respect and go to 
greater excess? Would she not break her sacred 
TOW to blm it she disclosed the reason of her late 
vigils! 

Not she was sore she most not betray him, 
even if tbey bad no mercy on ber. And, %a she 
looked at tne-sad and stem ftoes of the mother 
and sister and the wrathful IndlgnaUon in Miss 
Rertba’s, she knew tbey would luve no mer» 
even 11 she offered an explanation with the whole 
tmtb. 

So she stood there, poor girl! trying to fortify 
herself with the hope that she was saving Robert 


le was saving Robert 


by keepl^ silent. 

Mrs. Henderson waited some time for Letty 
to speak;—then she ordered ber to leave the 
house at once. 

When Robert came bcHoe to dinner, he was In 
better spirits than usnah He bad won the case 
In whlfdi he had lately been engaged at Albany: 
and, meeting bis client on bis way home, could 
not help feellDg much enoonrsgea and flattered 
by what was said to hlui. He even whistled a 
light opera as he ran up to his room to dress for 
^ner. 

Hurrying down In response to the dinner bell, 
be metlBella in the ball. I^e knew there must 
be a scene by-and-by, but she would put U off os 
long as possible. 

’vh, Robert 1’* she excUlmed, ^Isn’t it too 
bad! Bertha is gone I She bod a very argent 
Invitation to go to Boston, and felt she most 
accept it, She left a 'good bye’ for you.” 

’* 0000 ! tussbel” saldBobeit, with more show 
of interest than he had dlspliyed in anything 
nlaUng to that young lady. afraid she has 

bada dull time of iU 1 was thinking of taking you 
all for a drive Id the park to-morrow, and 1 don't 
SM what harm there would be In bearing some 
good music one of these evenings.” 

”1 wish you bad suggested some such thing 
before” sam Bell^ so emphatically that Robert 
looked at her and found that her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

Bella was a very aelf-iestraincd person. Tears 
did not come to her like April showers, and Rob¬ 
ert knew she must be deeply moved. 

Thera was a moment’s silence; then Mrs. Hen¬ 
derson remarked,—*'Mlss Horsk however, had 
one pleasant evening outside the bouse while 
here A friend of hers, a Dr. Courtney, 1 thlnir 
Is his name, took ber to a concert” 

Tes,” assented Bella, ”and she came h(Hne 
vetylato." 

‘^owlate?” asked Robert ^th a sudden flash 
memnUng to his forehead. He repented that he 
had noticra his sister’s raniarlL—it would alarm 
Letty—poor Little Letty 1 and sue must be coming 
into the dining-room directly, for bis mother had 
rung to have the covers removed. 

what did this meant A new girl in Letty's 
place bustled in, and, with some awkwardness, 
performed the service that Letty was aecnstomM 
to render In such a noiseless and graceful man¬ 
ner. . > . 

Bella made no answer to Robert's query' *Hbw 
latel’ and Robert did not repeat It. Ihe meal 
passed almost in silence. 

When It was over, Robert followed Into his 
mother’s sittlng-nwin, then cloelog the door he 


iHth a sudden flash 
e repented that he, 


notice that yon do not simply ask where one of 
my servantsls, you demandtoknow. 1 need not 
remind you that 1 am the mistress of this house, 
and that you are fomttlog yourself.” 

"Unless” added Bella, "you consider that you 
have a right to know what has become of Letty.” 

“1 don't see occasion for high tragedy,” said 
Robert. ”1 certainly don’t any *nght’ to 
know what has become of the girl, Lot you know 
very well you have never hod such a faithful 
servauL aud may 1 not ask why she Is dls- 
chargedl” 

“Don’t you know of any reason, my son!” 

“Upon my honor I .do notl You have every 
reason for retaining her.” 

“Do you snppose,” said his mother, ‘that I 
will keep a girl in the house a moment when she 
hu no explanation to make for sitting np till 
after midnight to meet the young tjuaterot the 
house.” 

“Was she accused of that!” asked Robert 

“She was accused of that,” echoed bis mother, 
“and she was obliged to admit It but not a woid 
did she say to d^nd herself.” 

“Did she notl” exclaimed Robert “Ood bless 
bert Poor little LeUy 1” 

“Not a word could she say,” pursued Mrs. 
Henderson, “and I packed the hussy out of the 
bouse Instantly. Oau Robert how could you, 
how could you disgrace os re—you break my 
heart” ■' 

“You would have felt more disgraced let me 
tell you, U it had not been for Letty,” said Rob¬ 
ert, in a tone be had never before used to his 
mother. 

“And now where on earth could the girl got”- 
be continued. “Do you know she has not a home 
nor a relative to flee to! Nowhere but that or¬ 
phan place she came from, to ns, and 1 doubt If 
they would take ber in there, H she was sent 
from here witbont a character.*’ 

“X have no concern about her,” said Mre Hen 
wraon; ’*Sucb as she can find plenty of places. 
Idareaav.” ’ 

“You don’t know what you drive me to.” cried 
Rol>fflfVMgrUy, “WUl you-take her back, if I 
ere find her, and treat her like the good girl she 

18 f 

“Never 1” exclaimed his. mother, ‘’you insnlt 
me to mention such a thiqg,” 

“Very well, then. 1 s)^ find aboardlng-place 
elsewhere” ^ r 

Poor Mrs. Henderson red Bella tbonght tbey 
knew what sorrow was whewHr. Hendon was 
sud^y sraiton by deaUu but, oh I that was 
nothing, nothlngl to the distress, anxiety red 
shame they felt now. 

'Hie morning mall brouj^t a. curt letter from 
Robert. 

“DfAK Hothiu ahd SuTBBi—1 do not wish 
Toutoseek^ Ibaveengsged a boarding-place 

in Jersey. You can tell rev of vonr frisndii aa ir 


c h a Dg e, which Istroeenoogh. Bail do notwla 
you to m a k e further tnqumesor to write. Afu 
wlurt has passed. It Is better that we have nothlc 
to do with one another. You are both indepei 
mi in fortune and character. 1 can lookoc 
fbrmyselt **Robbbt HuHoneoiiJ’ 

The fttaoge turn of albdn ep exdted ai^ li 


terested Robert that he forgot to seek the atlimi- 
las of the dram shop few airtiile* 

He occupied what time be could spare from the 
office^ In BcekliK X^tty. She bad not appUed for 
adralSBloD to the Orphan’s Home, red Robert’s 
Inquiries were of no avMI. 

(TO BB OOHTUnTBD). 
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ZHitty coQld think of but one place to go when 
she was so unexpectedly sent away from the 
UendersoDS} and that was to the home of her 

pastor, the mission preacher, on-St Letty 

was an Irish Protestant ^^id a member of tho 
Presbyterian church. 

Nobody knows, except the ministers' families 
themselves what a house of refuge the home of a 
city pastor may be, especially of one who lives 
and works among the poor. Letty had precisely 
the same feeling toward her pastor and nls wife 
that a Catholic has toward a father confessor, 

and, reaching the friendly door of No, 39- 

St^she told her story frankly. 

The minister's wife wasglw of the opportunity 
to if II a vacant place In the nursery caused by the 
sudden decamping of a dishonest nurse. And 
Letty was thankful for the refuge so quickly 
opened to her. 

Mrs. Dunn,—the minister's wife, while full of 
sympathy for Letty, did not wholly commend her 
course In regard to Robert. 

"I think you acted as you thought was right, 
Letty," said she, "built was a mistake for you 
to conceal that young gentleman's habits, and 
take upon yourself the task of reforming lilm,— 
a great mistake, Letty, for any young lady, and 
for a person in your position, quite out of the 
question. You sbould have informed Mrs; Hun- 
derson the very first night her sou was brought 
home Intoxicated." 

"Ob, Mrs. Dunn I" exclaimed Letty, "you 
wouldn't say so if you knew Mrs. Henderson, 
and Hr.Rmyt .lfpmdLbavhteltjK} dlwraccdbe 
neve^ ira^la t^lrli^becaiqe of hlm.T' ' 

"I don't think the' i^nlt is' any better now, 
than it would have been bad you been perfectly 
frank about it However, you poor child I 1 am 
not going to scold you. You nave bad' a bard 
time enough. Now, you may dust the parlor, 
and then take Baby Beth out to the park for an 
airing." 

Letty proved such a treasure in the nursery 
that she soon won the love of the little folks 
there, and the happiest hours she bad ever known 
■ Sabv 


self for him. She would even stand by her own 
advice to him and have him marry some ouc 
suited to him In education, only when lie plead 
his love for her, she bad no strength to resist 
any more. 

Her conscience diged her to tell hergood friend 
and mistress, Mrs. Duim, of this unexpected 
meeting and of all that Mr. Robert bad said, but 
the new Joy was so sacred, she could not speak 


"No. sir," In a meek, little voice. 

"Ever go Into a garden and help yourself to a 
big bunch of flowers!" 

T'No sir." 

"Oh, won't you be happy In our country home, 
my little wife?" 

"It won't be the flowers and grass, though," 
said the girl, almost inaudtbly. 

"But wliatl" 


were sneot with 


Beth and little Ben. 


- One afternoon, as she was gently rolling the 
baby's carriage along In the park, she came 
suddenly upon Robert, who-was seated under the 
trees Id an attitude oi deep dejection. His sad 
face lighted up at sight of tier. It was a bright 
enough little group to cheer anybody. The 
mern, little black-eyed children in their dresses 
of white, and Letty^s graceful, little figure and 
sweet face, most becomingly caparisoned in the 
uorse's cap and apron* 

A swift, Joyful color came Into the girl's face 
as Robert sprang eagerly forward, and, taking 
charge of the perambulator with one hand, 
can^t both of Letty's In the other. 

“You dear glrll" he cried impulsively. "I 
have searched the city through for you. I've 
even been to the morgue, and such haunting 
sights are burned into my brain. Ob, Letty I 1 
thought you were dead, and here you are safe I 
1 win never lose sight of you again. Listen, 
Letty 1 You are all 1 have in the world. You 
must leave your place and come with mo. 1 will 
hire a little home in Jersey somewhere, and you 
shall come with me and be my own dear wife." 

Letty stood still, too frightened, too troubled, 
too happy to speak. 

At last she tore her bands awfw. "No, no, Mr. 
Robcrtl God help me from bringing you down 
lower, when all my prayer for youls that you 
may be the most respected and the richest law¬ 
yer In New York, as you are the smartest and the 
best hearted* A poor, tgoorant girl like me is no 
mate for yon, ana it is only because you are in 
such trouble all by yourself that you think of 
such a thing. Hiss Bella will help you. I know, 
and so will Mrs. Henderson, and, by-and-by, you 
will find some one suited to you and will foiget 
and forgive the mistake a servant girl once made 
in attempting to save you." 

"1 have no mother, nqr sister," sold Robert, 
"and as for being worthy to be my mate, Letty, 
you are os far above me as the sweet pond lily Is 
above the slimy water where it lives. But man^ 
me and save me, Letty 1 And if It Is bookknowl- 
edge you’re thinking of, 1 will be yonr teacher, 
while you think me eveiytbing that Is good and 
lovely,*' 

A remonstrance from the little oneen in the 
baby-carriage put an end to farther love making. 

Letty could only hesitatingly agree to meet 
Mr. Henderson next day in the same place, an^ 
meanwhile to think seriously of bis proposal and 
be prepared to answer him. 

It was wrong fiom every point of view but one 
for Letty to ttunk of such a thing for a moment. 
There was no reasonable prospect for happiness 
or success in it It was not In the least likely 
that Robert's wizard attachment for Letty was 
founded on anything but a desperate mood. But 
and here was the one point of view that put all 
dtherTlewB Into the shade,—^Lctty loved him,— i 
die adored him. She was ready to sacrifice her. 
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of it just yet She would see Robert once more, 
and then it was easy to guess what Mrs. Dunn 
would advise. But one day to dream of Paradise I 

The following afternoon, a sweet troubled 
face, under a nurse's cap, might have been seen 
among the many faces at tbc park. 

It had not long been there, when a young gen¬ 
tleman of fine ^ure, but of somewhat flu&licd 
and desperate looking countenance came in 
sight lightly holding a bunch of watcr-llllcs. 

Letty noticed the lilies at once, remembered 
what he bad said about them the day before, and 
blushed at the delicate compliment 

"And here is something else for you to look at 
Letty," he said, drawing from his pocket a long- 
Ish, folded paper. 

It was a marriage license, duly filled out 

These were some ol the Items; 

Full name of Groom, Robert May Henderson. 

Age, 20. 

Occupation, Lawyer. 

His place of Birth, Clavcrack-on-tbe-Hudson. 

Father's Name, Jacob Van Hornd Henderson. 

Mother's Name, Maigarct Isabella May. 

Full name of Bride, lattice Maguire. 

Age, 18. 

Her place of Birth, Cork, Ireland. 

Father's Name, Patrick Maguire. 

Mother's Nam^ Mary Flnlran. 

How much these formal statements mwnt to 
poor Letty. Her heart was torn with conflicting 
tboughto. Could It be right for her, tlio child of 
poverU aud crime, to consent to an alltanco with 
one whose birth and education had placed him 
on a plane so much above her! And yet how 
well Letty knew that the same habit which had 
made of ner parents the beasts they were was 
fastened upon this noble lover of hers; and she, 
little Letty, so bo swore, was all that stood be¬ 
tween him and ruin. It gave her dignity and 
self-respect, and she flattered herself, as many a 
mistaken maiden has before, that she could save 
him. 

Robert read her face. He could see the shame 
that bnmt it as she glanced at the dishonored 
name of her father and mother, and then he 
marked the kindling love and pride as she 
thought of what Robert proposed to make of her 
—^poor, little Irish glrll Finally, he noticed the 
sl^le dignity and trost in which she rested. 

He took her small band In his. "Letty, yon 
will save me! 1 knuwyou will" 

"Ood bleu yon. Hr. Robert 1 I would give my 
life to save yom" | 

"Will you marry me, Let^} Don't answer me, 
anything about it now. I will call to see Mr.! 
Dnnn this evening. One thing more, Letty." 

The young lawyer produced another paper. It ^ 
was a lease for six months of a furnished bouse 
in a certain part of Orange. 

"Lettyl" he exclaimed "tell me, did you ever 
in all your poor, little life see any green grau | 
that you were free to walk on!" 


"But you, Mr. llobcrL" 

"Don't dare to call me 'Mr.' Robert again. 
Now, good-by tilt evening. If you like you can 
tell the parson and Uls wife." 

Mrs. Dunn was distressed and indignant when 
she heard Letty's story, and said everything In 
her power to disheartcu her, for the good woman 
had no faith in the young lawyer's honesty or 
reformation. But when she saw Mr. Henderson 
she changed her mind, or, as she expressed It, 
she "fcllln love with him herself." She was not 
satisfied, though, till her husband ouured her 
that tbc marriage license was correct and until 
she had been out to Orange and all over tbe 
pleasant gray cottage which was to be Letty's 
new home. 

Mrs. Dunn was also troubled to have tbe mar- 
i riage take place without tbe approval or knowl¬ 
edge of Mrs. Henderson and her daughter. 

&bert haughtily asserted that be was no boy, 
blit hla own master, and would brook no Inter¬ 
ference with bis family affairs. 

Mr. Dunn was most deeply concerned for fear 
that Robert's habits were not controlable and bo 
used his best efforts to Indnce him to sign the 

B lc^o and come under the helpful influence of 
Temperance Society. Accordingly, one even¬ 
ing before the marrti^ Robert was invited to 
the parson's study for a serious talk. 

It was a plain, little room with no pictures on 
the wall, but an ancient map whereon tbe good 
man was wont to trace tbe wandering of the 
Children of Israel. His small store of books bang 
near him with an almanac and a pair of shears 
used In making cuttings whenever a Sunday ac¬ 
cident or a case of Intemperance met hts qnlck 
eye in a dally paper. Then, there was abioeous 
bust of Bonio sour, old divine presented one 
Christmas by a lavms people. 

Into this retreat from a wicked world came 
Robert. ' , 

"I am sure. Hr. Henderson," said the minister 
pleasantly, "when you become better acqnainted 
with Tcm^rance people, you'll find you will like 
them." 

Thank you, sir I" said Robert, coldly, "1 must 
saw that, as a whole, 1 never saw such a complete 


but suflieleut outfit of cvciythtng that Letty 
would need In her quiet life In tbc suburbs. 

A very sweet bride she looked ouo May cveu- 
ing, in her simple gray travcHngdress, wltn Itllcs- 
of-tbc-valley In her corsage. The wedding tour 


ic-valley In her corsage. The wikldlog 
was Just tbe ride out from Brooklyn to Orange. 
Could any one be happier than tbe young wife 
when she walked up tiio patk to her new u 

lis and 


past tbe fragrant byaclnti 


oine, 
tlic bridal-llkc 


cherry blossoms with her husband by her side. 

And how was it with him! A very different 
state of mind, I assure you. There was au uii- 


BVAMi A neeuic ne uu uii* 

healed wound in his breast, a restless defiance of 



aot to be touched by her cntlro trust and happi¬ 
ness. 

^ Why In tbe world was your brother so quiet 
about his marriage!" asked tlic family physician 
of Miss Bella, two or three months later. "Beg 
pardon!" be added, seeing the sudden tears come 
to her eyes. "I had, for the moment, foigotten 
your father’s recent death. Of course, Robert' 
would wish to have tbe the quietest kind of an 
affair. Still, he was al says such a frank social 
fellow, and kept bis friends so well posted about 
his affairs, I was surprised to meet him the other 
day, charing for the Jersey City ferry, with hts 
arms full of bundles. You can always tell a Jer- 
Boyman by his bundles you know, as far as 3 'ou 
can see him. So. I satu, Jokingly, 'keening house 
In Jersey with her, are-you, llien! why don't 
you ask a friend out to sec 3 'ou!' He colored up 
aud said, ‘my business friends are tbc same as 
ever; socially, I have no friends.* What does it 
meant" 

Bella struggled for words. At last tlicy vamc. 
"Honestly, iTis true. Robert bus cut himself off 
from all nls friends. Don't ask me anything 
about it." 

Foor Letty I How would she have felt if she 
could have heard Robert's bitter reply to bis old 
friend. But she was In a bapnv dream now. 

Nothing could be InuigiDcd b}’ her more lovely 
than ber home with Its cosy, pleasant rooms and 
Its delights of flowers and fruits. But then, she 
said to herself, she would be happv anywhere In 
the world wltu Robert To be sure, she was 
sometimes sad and wistful when he came home 
in a Btleut mood. She fancied he was studying 
on bis law cases and would not presume to speak 
lest she sbould vex him. But her meek sirence 
vexed him more than her speech would have 
done. He reproached himself for tbe thought, 
but be bad to admit that be was Uring of Letty's 
unvarying sweetness and her inability to compre¬ 
hend what was of interest to him in the world of 
' law, lettere. or politics. Sometimes she would 
I gently beseech him to teach ber book knowledge, 
hut it was too dlscouraglDg to pursue tbe attempt, 
for ]>tty, apt as she haa proved to take on the 
ways and manners of refined living, could not 
somehow apply herself to study. 

She had no taste for books an^ though she 
wrote a neat hand, she could never learn to spell. 
Robert would rage over tbe fond little notes she 
sent him in his short absences, when she would 
subscribe herself bis "'til death." 

Then, there were embarrassing circumstances 
frequently occurring in their suburban home. 
Tbe ladles in the neighborhood called on the now 
comers. It vexed Robert that Letty did not take 
her position as Mre. Henderson In a more credit¬ 
able manner. She still bore tbc air of a respect¬ 
ful, shy little nursery maid: or when at Robert's 
criticism, she would try to follow hts directions, 
and oonrerse as became hts wife, she would make 
piteous failures. 

So a dond rose over Eden, and Robert talked 
no more, as be first did, of finding In that lovely 
nrnood a permanent home when their lease 


set of cranks as these temperance fanatics are. 
1 think I will keep among level-headed folks for 
awhile first." 

There was a chance for Hr. Dnnn to uy some* 
thing sarcastic just here, but be refrained, hoping 
atUl to induce Robert to sign tbe pledge. 

As regarded Robert's conduct thw days, It 
was unexceptionable. He was bosy in hts pro¬ 
fession by day and every evening found him at 
the parsonage. 

He Insisted that tbe roarrioM should take 
place as soon as Mrs. Dunn could find a girl to 
take Letty's place In the nnrseiy. 

Letty and her mistress both urged for more 
time to "get ready." Robert's answer to this 
was a ladv's traveling trunk containing a modest 


As autumn approached, Robert told Letty bo 
bad decided to move into town. “Yon won't 
know what to do with yourself, Letty," said he, 
"when winter comes and you have not tbc garden 
to keep von company." 

"But I shall have you, and that is all I want," 

said Letty, timidly. .. 

"A moB most go to bis dub occasionally," said 
Robert, "and there's a great deal going on that 1 
can't afford to lose. *^nd, bestdest’nie added, 
more to falmseU than to Letty, "we're getting too 
well blown here.. In town one can be far more 
independent,—'keep themselves to themselves,* 
at the saying Is." . , ^ 

So, Letty bade the beloved flowers good-bye. 
ThcTceemed like persooal friends to her, and bad 
empathised with her in their mute companion- 

* ^t anywhere with Robert was happiness. She 
was quite content with their new abode in aflat 
in an apartment hotel, and, now that they were 
to bay their forntture, she showed wonderful 
business tact In helping make tbe purchases and 
caused Robert to wonder how she could have so 
much ability In this direction and yet be so in- 
oor^hly stupid lu book learning. 


While Letty was thus fully absorbed in her 
own little epbere, "tbe season* was beginning to 
revolve to various other orbits In GothanL So¬ 
ciety welooro^ ^ brilliant centre tbe 

wealthy Count D'Osso. who, with bis young wife, 
bad been traveling in foreign lands the past year. 
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There waa a rumor that the Count wu still as 
susceptible to beuutyt wherever he found It, as 
before bis marrlaf^e. It was also, rumored that 
the bright little brunette ho mar rieil looked some* 
what bayard and worn, and that she was jealous 
of all jonng ladies the Count flattered by his at* 

tcntloDB. 

Particularly was she jealous of one Miss Bertha 
Bomebody, a Maine young lady, as beautiful as a 
hour! anti os amiable as she was witty. Now, 
this Miss Bertb^ we know, was as bnght and 
nice as she could be. Bbe hadn’t a thought of 
wronging the Countess or misleading the Oowt, 
or above all, of banning her own reputation. ' But 
it was rather Interesting to see tbei black eyra of 
the Countess flash when the Oonat would lead 
3Iis8 Bertha out to dance, or fan herla i ^ Ub l n g- 
ly, or bring her Ices. 

Robert was hnrrylsg home one early wtmer 
twilight, when a carriage drove cIoMly near 
curbstone he had just reached; the horses pulled 
up for a moment, an unhappy young face looked: 
out and a mournful voice said: ’^Robert, will you | 
speak to me once more?” ; 

He raised bis hat but did not say a word. 

The OouutoBS added recklessly, “1 only stop¬ 
ped to ask you If you were happy. X hope sa 
But 1 shall go crazy I Your gift,—you rememfler 
ill—the breaker! ’Tis the only comfort I have 
on earth. Thanks for the motto: *Trlnke and 
VcrgesscD.* ” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Robert, angrily, as the 
carriage rolled away. He felt savagely glad at 
first, and when he reached home, he greeted Let* 
ty more lovingly than ho bad for months. But 
he sent her to bed early and he sat up alone 
thinking so unhappily tuat he was not fit for 
business the next day. 

The next evening found him where be had not 
been since his marriage. 

Alas, poor Lctty I 

(to an CONTINUED.) 
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THB LADIM* HOMB JoUBKAZiJ 

The Level-Headed Yoeng Man. 

BT lUBT ABBOTT &A2n>. 

OHAPTBBIT. 

The old Hendenon maoslon wore an air of 
Rloom. as U some one lay dead in the bonse. The 
Cuniij dia not receive 
company nor go Into so- 
cletr. 

IdOra. Anderson en¬ 
tertained herself with 
the state of her tmaltb, 
and It Is astonishing 
bow that snblect may 
folly occupy the time n 
yon give yoor whole 
mind to it, even though 
yoo are only moderate¬ 
ly feeble. There's a 
tonic for this boor, a 
bath for another, a piU for another, a 
constltotlonal for another, and so on 
throngh the weary day. 

Bat Bella Henderson was an active, 
healthy young woman, and what was 
there fn'llfe for her, since, for reasons beat 
known to hersedfi she had no matrimonial 
intentions, and, becanse of Robert's down¬ 
fall* no heart for the pleasures of society. 

■ :It h^s been said that New Tork yonug 
lad^ aie divided into two dasses,—tue 
^treme Hteh Church and the sligiitly fast 

Now, Bella'a good sense woula.not per¬ 
mit her to belong to either. Her true 

r ntlewomanliness—too long a word but 
expresses what is wanted—abhorred the 
latter cl w and she was not enough of a 
mystic or a religeose for the former. She 

>y, ana was all 
fmvlce to 

___presentl” 

While She Is UDconcloasly tending toward 
her miSstoi^ we will use the *'gentle read¬ 
er's” prlyUtfe and look in npon Robert 
Hraderson^nome. 

He and Letty have moved again, for 
evenings at a saloon tell woefully n^n a 
man's purse, and Robert has very little 
practice these days with which to replen¬ 
ish it 

He has found that hotel apartments are 
foarfolly high and has accoiuingly taken a 
lower tent on a poorer street 
Letty thinks it a very prudent thing to 
Uo, especially as with all her econonues. 
their expenses most be Increased by and 
by. 

Letty lives in a little world of her own 
now. She has Indeed nobody out of the 
house that she sees, for she Is too busy and 
too feeble to call at her old pastor's borne 
to see her good friends thetc, and Robert 
would rather they would not know what a 
noor street tbev are on.' 

‘ Bat DO matt^ bow “desert” onr “Island” may 
be, we sball be sure to meet somebody that knew 
us, or our grandfather, or in some way Is linked 
to onr past. In fact we joto hands with the 
whole world at one point or another. 

The physician who was engaged for Xietty 
agreed to send a nurse he could recommend, 
Letty should require one. And the woman 
proved to be the ybry indlvldoal who had pre¬ 
sided as matron at the Charity Home where Let- 
fy spent a few years before going out to service* 
8he knew Letty at once. Perhaps it was this 
unwelcome reminder of Letty's past life that 
Itobert so Indiflerent—more than that— 
cruel, when his son was bom. 

“I would like him named 'Robert,* ” said the 
mother. ‘'There's no name like that ta 


Tet bis pity for her was not deep enough to She tapped at the door and, In response to the perhaps you W4 
keep him away from the saloons. children choroused '‘come I” tached her pen 

^ It that supported the family now. As she opened the door she was about to begin his name as wcl 


_ .. . _opened the door sue was about to oegii 

Her skilUol fingers embroidered far into the in the aterotyped formula that she 1 ad adopted, 
night, till, after repeated attacks of lung trouble, “Good alternoon. Excuse me, but I am offer- 

tbe doctor forbade ner sewing. lug temperance pledge at every house on this 

She did not let him or Robert cither know that street, and are there any persons here who would 
she took In washing, working stcaltblly that she like to put down their uames?” 
might not befoandont; but sbe must earn bread But the words did not ppss her lips. Sbe 


roysuo or a reugeuse lor we lo 
was full of the wlrlt of .to-day, 
ready to follow Longfellow's m 
^A ctiaotlnulllr^ prea 



THB liBVBL-HBAPBD TOUKO UAH.—“iT WAS NOT UAHT MIKCTES BBFORB A BBAMBLIHO STEP CAME TO THE DOOR AND WHAT WAS 


ItEFT OF ROB^T HENDERSON APPEARED TO HIS SISTER.” 


for her family and pay the rent. 

The years went by—four of tbem-^and as many 
children came, not to bless, bat to burden the 
home. 

Robert Henderson was asbamed of his wife, of 
his children and most of all, of himself. 

He had fallen so low now that he not only 
knew that Letty took In washing but permitted 
It,—not only permitted but required it, and was 
a storming terror in the bouse If be could not 
have a g«»d share of her wages to spend on his 
passionate thirst for liquor. They had moved 
and moved till their home was now but a couple 
of rooms In a poor street amldBurroundlDgstbat 
recalled poor Letty's wretched childhood. 

Five years now since tiiat May marriage 
.. Ightsay, it 

itC 


shrank back, dumb In the presence of death. 
■ ..tbc 


swee^ pathetic eyes 
d prayer; and 


It seemed to Bella that tne 
were still vital with an unanswere 
at once, after the first momentary* shock, she 
hastened to the bedside, bntlifo was quite gone, 
the patient lips were forever silent. 

Bella did not recoralso In the wasted features 
of the dead woman before her the trim little ser¬ 
vant she once liked so much and then so thor¬ 
oughly detested. She did not know what bad be¬ 
come of her and did not care. She bad never for¬ 
given her once special friend and family pbysl- 
bccauso he laslnuated that Robert was llv- 


clan 


somewhere. 


Robert lived, one might say, in the dram 

“to see If there 


yoong^motber. “There s no nrae iuce tnat la ata^ering borne occasloDally 

aS^mg else to the house 
her husband's face, '^perhaps yon would like bUn i dnuk. 

JhooK tor your falto. name you no more baid earned wei 


be could sell for 


tog with this servant out of town 
She supposed, If that could be true, that Letty 
was too bad to be mentioned, and Robert also, for 
shop, Bella weighed such alliances by her own correct 
0 was standard and not by society balances. The pos- 


Jaoofav for yoor father. Any 
wish would be whatl should like.” 

“I bavb been thlnkl 
Robert bitterly, “and * 
one I can think 


No more bard earned wages to be bad from 

M ^tty now. A time comes when tired hands must 
. too, sain rest. 

suitable gijg work, almost past suf- 


name, 
dered 

It was Hay now,—just a year since Letty wore 
tbeliliesK)f^e-vahey. 

What a year it bad been for her 1 But this was 
only the beginning. 

Robert's downward Mth was as sure as the 

jlujlp film invA swopt eostwoid, bcarlog witb It, not simply 

He contlnaed to monra over bis first love. In wiimt RoKart Hende^n nnceWlli^d too t*erankL” 

Sta “■ *"»•'>"»>' f«omM,y- 

and because he must- have help somewhere, be 


drunken father might any time come home. 

At last steps were beard but not stops to fear, 
only the light, even footfall of ladles coming up 
the mlMrable stairs. These were a committee 
from the new temperance society. 

'VTonderful bow that movement, starting to 


Blblltty of a marriage between them bad never oc- 
enrrea to her. Tct It flashed npon her Just now 
and, to corroborate her snsplcfon, sbe had only 
to look to the eyes of the children,—Robert's eyes 
every one. 

Bella turned to her companion and said: *'Do 
yon know, these people are not strangers to me 
and I must stay here with the poor imlldren till 
their father comes. Excuse me from making 
any more calto and please send me a physician 
and an undert^r iwt away. 

“Tour own family pbyelctaii, Hiss Hendei^ 
son!” Inquired her mend. 

“No, not Be is the last person to the world I 
want to see. Bend me tbe nearest physician yon 

can find." _ _ , ^ 

removing her 
)tlon- 


thing sensationa), like seoBltlve plants from a 


ke and ver- 


songbt It to tbe fatal legend 
gaM” 

Letty felt tbe chains that were dragging them 
all down togetoer, but she had no influence over 
Btfiiert. A-:.' 

For herself, sbe lovedlhlm so devotedly that 
she thought sbe could Uve anywhere and bear 
aoT Ultoeatment. If be would omv not desert'faer 



came to tbe ^K>r and what was left of RoB^ 


rude touch i yet Inspired by a power above them- lowam me rauoren wi 
selves, vlstted the rooghtest places that they trwtlon 

mtrtt save ttie victims of Intemperance. many minutes before 

l%e ladles on the stairs were evldenUy persons 
of wealth. One was a dignified old lady, me oth¬ 
er a fine-looking^ middle aged woman. She bad 
a bright, earnest face, most beautiful to Its ex¬ 
pression of modest conrs^ ana aevotlon; and 


aoS wraSdfs^h£ca riveter nfondlookorsay, I^eastog also to the mere outward attractions of 
as be would todood sometimes, with real feeUng; brown, lovely eyes, fair complexion, and nobln 
*'PoorUtUaLettyI Alstoobadl” figure, all enhan^ by nice dress. 


a sbamMtog 

Btep^me to tbe door and wbat was ' '' * " ' 
ertHenderson appeared to bis sister. 

Tbe children needed not* to riirtnk away 
from their drunken father. Tbe stfriit before 
him sobered him. 

“Letty! Letty!” be cried. _ 

“1 ewed, sir,'* said Bella soomfulty, “to offer 
a temperance pledge totbe people on this street. 
Ton and I did not believe In such things once; 


would like to sign nowt Sbe do- 
from the guam. Robert stgued 
as his shying hand would per¬ 
mit tbcu 8ank ou hfs kiiccs by 1 be bedside and 
suffered, as pet haps be deserved to suitor; but 
God pity those who feel os Robert Henderson 
felt, kneeling beside bis dead wife. 

“Robert,” said Bella at length, all scorn and 
reproach gone from her tender voice, “3'ou will 

all come home with me, 
and after the funonl we 
wilt decide wbat Is test 
to do.” 

So the Henderson par¬ 
lors were darkened as 
they were tbc day of the 
grand funeral when 
Jacob Henderson was 
borne out from bis home. 
But tbc funeral wreaths 
and deathly “pillows” 
and “gates'* aud other 
emblems were wanting, 
Instead, at Robert's re¬ 
quest, Bella strewed Lct- 
ty's casket with UHes-of ■ 
tDc-valley. 

She was laid lo the 
family lointOntenwofnl, 
and toe stone that marks 
her reallng place bean 
the inscription I— 

LETTICE, 

FAITHFUL AND LOVINO 
WIPE OF 

Robert M. Hendbhson 

Bella was yet new to 
the tcnitwrunce work 
uDdfuIlof zeal andcour- 
oge. She was transport¬ 
ed with joy at the mar¬ 
vellous reformations sbe 
bad seen. Sbe bad not 
waited long cnougb to 
know that tbe habit of 
drluk Is a hundred- 
beaded monster. You 
tbtuk it Is dead and It 
starts anew with mad 
vitality. 

Robert honestly, earo- 
cstly, prayerfully tried 
to reform. Letty's death 
had cleared away all 
false Bcuiinieut. He 
weighed Vie Varrcll for 
wbat she was worth, and 
found, too late, that hts 
lost Letty was pure 
gold. He bad true 
parcutal fondness for 
Ills children now. Bat 
alasl DO one high mo* 
live nor all high motives 
combined could cqoal 
Id strength the raring 
thirst that possessed him. xciue loiiowed iieiia's 
Instructions to the letter. He suffered blmself 
to be put under rcstrulut, as If ho werederanged. 
A physician constantly attended him, seeking by 
proper nourishment, medicines and diversions to 
restore bis wasted strcDgih and bis lost will 
power. 

When he was sufficiently under contrdi be 
would enjoy his chfldrcu’s society and hear them 
say tbe prayers poor Letty had faithfully taught 
them. Ana Bella's heart was full of hope, fibe 
could never have decked herself In a “renuncia¬ 
tory robe” and, witb Imposing ceremonies token 
upon bersoU a vow of sisterhood. But the very 
night her brother aud his neglected temily were 
brought home, she mode a sacred vow, as she was 
putting up her crimps for the night; a vow so uV 
terly sell-forgetting and holy—lust by herself 
with God—that she was unmindfol of wbat her 
bnsy fingers were doing. Sbe vowed that her life 
should be devoted to her brother, his children, 
and temperance. 

Bella's old friend, Bertha Horae, bad been 
stopping to New York all winter bat Bella saw 
veiy little of her. Bertha was not as worthy of 
her native State as to earlier days. Sbe bad tastp 
ed tbe ^arms of unlawful adoifratloD and now It 
was qnlto well-known that the Count D'Osso and 
Hiss Morse, of Maine were to love with one an¬ 
other. 

Tbe Oountftaw was at home, Ul of that modem 
disease, “nervous prostration,” which may signi¬ 
fy a hundred different things, from the condition 
of an overworked cicigyroau to tbe daUrlam-tre- 
mensolarone. ... . 

“I tell you, Victoria I" said the physician who 
had known her from a child and did not address 
her as tbe “Countesa,” “It Is simply madness for 
you to touch this.” and bestgnlfieantly indicated 
one of tbe exquisite glasses which were the pride 
of tbe Voirell's dlffners. “Listen 1 If yon con¬ 
tinue to use liquor, you will be in an Insane asyl¬ 
um in less than three months. 

Victoria did not heed, and the doctor's predic¬ 
tion came strictly true. Society thinks It is a 
bard case for the poor Count and Bertha. They 
are consulting a lawyer and be thinks tbe Count 
can be accommodated witb a divorce. 

June bas come. Only a month since that ebU- 
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Ijr Hay dv wbcn the funeral coaches droTO away 
mm the Hendenon uiaiufoo. 

Bobert has been looktni^ worse for a few day^ 
A look of despair and horror bas come over bla 
face. Tet he Is very gentle, do« not mk lor 
liquor, seema fonder tkac ever of bfe chudres. 
On the whole, Bella is hopetul. She la planning 
a change of scene for him# They will all go up 
to the Adirondack^ or to a nice quiet qeacb 
somewhere. Her mother bas loigotten her own 
state of health: she too Is absorbed in interest 
for Robert ana fals children. One nionlng-*it 
wss Sunday—Bella will never hear the eany 
chimes from Trinity withont recalling ItJ m 
stepped to Robert’s door to ask him If ane should: 
seira up a c^ of coffee before he came down to | 
breakfasL His attendant physician bad already' 
gone to the the dintng*room with the mmsage 
tut Ifr. Henderson bad no appetite and did not 
\n for breakfast 

‘Perhaps 1*11 come down** said Robert In re> 
ply to Bolla*s Inqntn. She thought aa tie stood 
there, fastidiously drossed, that he waareallyget* 
ting to be the handsome old Robert she bad 
mired with all her sisterly heart In days gone by. 

She paused a moment **Vei 7 well, Rot^ come 
when yon like. - Have the coflteesentnplf yon 
say so.** She ran down the stair case to meetthe 
cliUdrcn In the hall and lead them Into breakfast 
when the sharp report of a pistol was beard. 
Bella sank down on the stairs as If ibe shot had 
gone through her heart 

**What l^t Anntlet*’ asked poorlttUe *'Nemo** 
anclonsly* 

«^ix In to your gnmd mamma,** cried Bella, 
Ha^tmog herself. Then she aprang tip 
stahrs to Ebert's fastened door. She had to get 
assistance before It conld be burst open. There 
were bat a few minutes delay bat all was over 
when Bella stood beside ber brother. The re¬ 
volver bid dropped from bis band, the aim was 
true and the shot in the temple bad done Instant 
work. 

On the dressing case was the note which Bella 
dreaded to find. It would be a comfort not to 
have any and then she could believe that the snt 
clde was an insane, unpremeditated impulse* 

**Dbab Belui;**— lcan*t stand tbls another 
moment. I have sent the doctor out of my way: 
he tells me that a person In my condition Is so 
diseased that a moral reformation Is impossible^ 
With a new body, or no body, alhdlfficulty would 
be removed; I must trylt 

Forgive me, Bella. 1 trust my poor children 
to yon. They have never been cbnstened: wben 
they are, 1 would like the names of the three 
younger ones to remain as their mother called 
them, **Hope,** “Lilly** and “Patience.** But 
poor **Nemo*’ must be named whatLetW wlsbed 
and I know you will bring bim up on the priucl- 
pie of total abstinence ss the one surety that be 
may be a level beaded young man. 

Hay be redeem the name of 

- Rosner 

It Is needless to add that Bella Is nllhfnl to 
her tniat. The lovely children an giving promise 
of all that is hopeful and good and prove that 
I«eUy*s life of loving sacilflce was not given In 
vain. \ / / 

THE nan. >1 
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N^DOUBTEDLY he was the 
luckiest fellow I ever knew, 
up to the last, and because 
I was the unluckiest, his 
fortunes had a peculiar, 
teasing’ fascination for me. 
I saw him first at his father’s 
house in Riverdale. Hitherto the re¬ 
sponsibility of dragging a weak body 
through college, 'and of making the 
most of my brains—my only capital 
—^had held me to a straight and narrow 
path of acquaintance. I knew my aunt, 
my mother’s sister, but slightly; my 
uncle and Donald not at all, while as to 
the bevy of little girls who made up the 
rest of the family, it was with an effort, 
when they were introduced, that I con¬ 
cealed my ignorance of their existence. 

Aunt Janet was one of those women 
whose handclasp and greeting are worth 
a volume of friendly protestations ; and 
her features recalled to me the sweet¬ 
faced vision of another, years since in 
her grave. 

Uncle John, a retired clerg)’'man and 
writer of devotional books, was of an¬ 
other sort, but he was no whit behind 
her in hospitality. He begged me to 
prolong my visit through the summer. 
I thanked them without answering. yes 
or no ; told them what I could of my 
father’s roving life abroad, and then 
betook myself to my room to rest and 
dress for dinner.^ 

It was then and there I heard the 
peal of laughter which was my first in¬ 
troduction to Donald Grey. What a 
happj’’, careless, merry sound it was 1 
It went through my tired nerves like a 
glass of old Tokay, and drew up the 
corners of my mouth in the irresistible 


echo of a smile. I sprang from the 
couch and went to the window. A tall, 
graceful lad was coming up the avenue, 
his jaunty jacket flung open and his 
straw hat set far back on his curls. 
Every line of his handsome face, every 
movement of his well-made figure, told 
of the owner’s willfulness, and that it 
had not been restrained hy himself or 
anyone else. I detest that characteristic 
in man or woman, and for an instant I 
detested him. Then came that laugh 
again, and I felt my lips twitch in sym¬ 
pathy. I drew closer to the window as 
Donald struck into a song. Now, if 
there is any one thing which can awaken 
.me to life, or reconcile me to death, it 
is music. The revulsion which my 
cramped and tortured and denied indi¬ 
viduality felt for this superb creature, 
with his bojihomie and powerlessness 
to feel an ache or S3^mpathize with it, 
gave way to an exquisite satisfaction in 
the voice which suited my needs as if 
it had been sent straight from heaven 
for that purpose. *‘How do you like 
that, mother?” broke in the singer, at 
the end of a dozen bars or so. “ I made 
that up.” There was a tinge of trouble 
in her voice as .she replied, and I felt 
intuitively that it was occasioned by 
some of his performances. That sort of 
a fellow is bound to be a scapegrace, 
I said to mj^'self, turning away from the 
window. The ^’’oungster—he was then 
nineteen, eight years my junior-—met 
me with winsome cordiality, and finding 
out ray fondness for music, devoted 
himself to giving me all I wanted. 

Uncle John excused himself early in 
the evening, and went out to some lit¬ 
erary club or other. The little girls 
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were carried ofiE to bed, and Aunt Janet 
busied herself for a time with some 
needle-work, but it fell from her fing-ers 
while her darling sang. I saw now how 
anxious and sad her face was, and laid 
a wager with myself that I could tell 
the cause. “The young rascal!” I 
fretted and fumed, even while he was 
getting around my heart-strings with 
that wonderful voice of his. What right 
had he to sacrifice her, as I felt sure he 
had, and never show by. so much as a 
line on his smooth face that he knew it ? 
And how she adored him ! Her fingers 
laced and unlaced themselves'with a 
pathetic, nervous motion. Her eyes 
were fixed yearningly upon him. She 
appeared unconscious that I was watch¬ 
ing her. Perhaps she would not have 
cared had she known, for she plainly 
welcomed the opportunity I gave hei* 
the next morning of pouring out her 
troubles. It came apropos of a picture 
we saw on the lawn—the only son of 
the house escorted to his own tennis 
• grounds by a bevy of 3^oung ladies, who, 
with singular consideration, had not 
waited for him to take the trouble to 
come for them, 

“ Isn’t it disgusting ? ** sighed my aunt, 
as her e3;'es followed mine in the direc¬ 
tion whither this young Apollo was 
leading his brightty-clad muses. “ Girls 
did not act that way when I was young.” 
“ He seems to enjoy it,” I answered, 
dr3’'l3^ “Oh, yes,” returned his mother. 
“He reckons himself in, and calls the 
entire company ‘ us girls.' ” 

“ Poor Don, ” she added, sighing. 
“Poor?” I repeated, with some irri¬ 
tation ; “ why, may I ask ? He seems 
to me the most fortunate of mortals. 
Health, beaut3% talent, what more do 
you ask for him. Aunt?” “Yes, I 
know,” was her quick repl3’', “ but he 
has never succeeded at anything.” I 
was tempted to ask whose fault. that 
was, but refrained, and she went on in- 
a worried voice: “ He has been sent to 
college and put into business with alike 
unfortunate results. He is continually 
running away with opera companies, 
and turns up in New York or New 
Orleans when we think he is safe at 
work. His father would disown him if 
he knew what I do.” 

I ventured to suggest that he was yet 
a mere boy. “ Yes, but matters do not 
improve ; I am afraid—” here she hesi¬ 
tated and scrutinized me narrowly to 


see how far she might proceed without 
prejudicing me against the youth, “I 
am afraid he plays cards—for money.” 
“ Oh, well! '* I asserted cheerfully, “ I 
suppose that's not unusual; I have taken 
a.hand at poker m3^self.” “And I 
think he goes to the races,” went on 
the poor mother, as if she were in the 
confessional on her own account. “ Many 
of them do,” I carelessly returned. 
“- And his debts worry me dreadfully,” 
with the desperate tone of one who 
must make a clean breast of it what¬ 
ever the result. “ I've actually pawned 
my jewels, again and again, to get him 
out of trouble.” 

She drew another sigh, this time of 
relief, and settled back in her chair 
waiting for my comments on what I 
had heard. What could I say? If I 
censured him, she would undoubtedly 
bristle up, after the manner of. all 
mother-kind from hens to humans, tell¬ 
ing me I was unjust . and uncharitable. 
She had plainly spoiled him, but the .re¬ 
membrance of my own soft feelings 
towards the Good-for-nothing, the night 
before, hinted that I inight have done 
the same ; and I wasn't his mother. 

There was a pause, and then, she went 
on timidl3’', “ I wish you would talk to 
him, Frank. He has taken a liking to 
3’'OU, ancU I think you could influence 
him.” 

I shook my head incredulousl3’’. I 
had never in my life influenced any one 
but an old nurse of mine, who made 
nearly as much fuss over me as this 
mother over her bo3^ I thought of 
Nurse Hitty now. “ Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,” she used to sa3’'; 
“but women love those who chasten 
them.” . It was strictly true in this case. 
The bundle of feminine graces repre¬ 
sented by May, Edith and Laiura could 
not tip the scale against the attractive¬ 
ness of this wayward son for the mother 
who bore him. They had never troubled 
her, and he had done precious little else. 
With a glance of conscious pity I looked 
into the tender gray eyes and noted the 
sensitive, quivering lips of the face so 
near my own. 

My S3"mpathetic mood seemed. to 
encourage her, for, proceeding an¬ 
other step in her confidence, she opened 
her little cabinet and took out the 
picture of a young woman of possibly 
twent3?’, although her serious expression. 
made her; seem much older than the 
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young* man under discussion. “ This/* 
she said, “is the young girl I want him 
to marry, Mr. Grey*s ward, Irene Lewis.” 

“ That girl ? ” I exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise, which for the life of 
me I could not conceal. “ Well, well, of 
all blind eyes commend me to those of a 
mother.*’ This last was to myself, not 
to her. 

“ Really, they are very fond of each 
nther,” she went on, somewhat chagrined 
at my attitude. 

“ But this is the face of a thoughtful 
woman, aunt,” I answered, “ and Donald 
is only a boy, a lovable bo)’’, I grant 
you, but a boy nevertheless. This is a 
woman to be looked up to and wor¬ 
shiped and shielded from the harshness 
and hardness of the world.” I spoke 
more warmly than I intended, and she 
glanced at me curiously. 

“ I do not understand you, Frank,” 
she said, with some petulance. “ Only 
a moment ago you were praising Don's 
talents and beauty, and now you think 
bim unworthy of a nice girl. Irene is 
nothing extraordinary. She lived a 
quiet life with her invalid mother after 
her father died, and knows very little of 
the world.” 

“ Evidently,” I granted in an inward 
ejaculation. 

“ Mr. Grey had a great deal of in¬ 
fluence with her mother and everj^^thing 
was left in his hands. Irene has some 
money, no more than any of those girls 
out there, but she has .such a good in¬ 
fluence over Don; that is what I con¬ 
sider,—I thought you would sympathize 
with me,*’ she said piteously. 

I fancy my face had hardened. For 
the first time, my aunt appeared in an 
unlovable light. I was saved an answer 
hy the advent of the tennis players, who 
•came up the steps of the piazza laugh¬ 
ing and talking together. 

I knew that the Misses Smith, BroAvn, 
.and Robinson, or whatever their names 
were, would take me in from crown to 
toes, and would pronounce upon m}^ 
sallow face and unfashionable attire, as 
they evidently did while Donald intro¬ 
duced me. In the babble of conversa¬ 
tion which followed I made good my 
escape to the library, where I was when 
the young squire of dames put his head 
in the doorway with “ Cousin Frank, 
come and see my dogs.” 

We Avere together the rest of the day, 
for in the afternoon Donald took me 


driving, and it was late when we re¬ 
turned. 

“ Did you get an opportunity to speak 
to him?” whispered Aunt Janet in my 
ear as I entered the parlor. 

“ No-o, not exactly,” I answered, re¬ 
membering vaguely how the Good-for- 
nothing had rattled on, and how I had 
listened; “ but I think he is ready to 
confide in me.’-* 

Irene Lewis came home from a visit a 
few days later. I was disappointed in 
her. She was a school-girlish little 
thing, with the possibilities of the pho¬ 
tographic face of her yet undeveloped. 
In books she Avas at home, had read 
enormously, and written some poetry, 
she confessed shyly, but of people she 
kneAV absolutely nothing. After the 
first little flutter of Avelcome, she fitted 
into her OAvn niche at the parsonage, 
and Avas Avith Aunt Janet most of the 
time, Don and I were constant com¬ 
panions, partly because Ave Avere both 
AAulling to have it so, and partly because 
aunt Avas a clever manager. That it 
Avas Avell for me, I could not dehy. A 
relaxation of brain and nerve and a 
comfortable feeling of leisure and ease 
came over me in the atmosphere of my 
Donatello. . He seemed fond of me, 
because he knew that I admired hini, 
and because I listened Avith unflagging 
interest to the tale of his scrapes, of 
hoAV he had blundered into them and 
been helped out by his never-failing 
“ luck.” 

Well, I idled all summer, petted by 
aunt and the little girls, inducted-by 
Uncle John into the mysteries of great 
physical forces and the Prophesies of 
Daniel, reading BroA\ming Avith Irene, 
chaperoned by Don indoors and out. 1 
struck root in the pleasant parsonage, 
and it AA’^as only by a big Avrench that I 
pulled myself out Avhen the days greAV 
cool and my . increased strength gaA^'e 
me no excuse for remaining longer 
aAvay from Avork. 

Hoav forlorn I came to be I I seemed 
to groAV into an old man, AAuth hope be¬ 
hind and nothing but the grave before. 
A great hunger possessed me for Don, 
and I Avrote his father and mother. I 
told them of my life since leaAung them, 
of Avhat Rhadamanthus Bros, said of 
my book, and then, in closing, as if it 
Avere an indifferent afterthought and 
not the cause of the Avhole letter, I 
Avrote: “By the AA’^ay, if Donald still 
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would like to make his home in New 
York, Dunn & Loane, the lawyers, will 
give him a desk in their office in return 
for his doing some writing for them.” 
He came, took the position, and settled 
himself in the boarding-house where I 
was, in the room next to mine. 

What a time I had! My quiet, 
scholar’s life underwent a revolution. 
I had been in the habit of waking 
promptly at half-past seven. After 
waiting a morning or two and learn¬ 
ing that Don had no intention of 
breakfasting before lo o’clock, I took it 
upon myself to call him. At first it was 
an interesting experience. I laid my 
hand gently upon his tumbled curls and 
whispered “ Donald ! ” An inarticulate 
murmur was all the response I received. 
Then I shook him still gently and spoke 
aloud. This was equally ineffectual. 
Finall }'-1 succeeded in making him open 
his eyes. They opened as round and 
bright as a baby’s and showed no more 
concern for life and its duties. “ Oh, 
yes, I’ll be right down,” he said cheer¬ 
fully. For a week I trusted him to his 
own guidance, and for a week he con¬ 
tinued his morning nap, after this slight 
interruption, until his customary hour 
for allowing himself to be disturbed. 
After that I planted myself on the bed 
and gave him no peace until he was 
partly dressed. 

It was as hard to get him into bed as 
it was to get him out. “ Why in thunder 
don’t you go to sleep, old man, and not 


watch for me,” -he would say when I 
met him reproachfully at the door of my 
room somewhere about 2 or 3 a.m. And 
realizing that I occupied toward m}^ pro¬ 
tege the position of the hen whose duck¬ 
ling will swim and laughs at her because 
she cannot, I dozed on the banks, and 
waited till he came ashore. One night 
he made considerable noise and I heard 
some one with him, some one to whom he 
was talking in low tones and who made 
a great racket on the stairs. It proved 
to be a dog, “ a dandy,” his new owner 
declared. “ Weighs a hundred and four 
pounds and he’s only ten months old, 
pure blood-hound! ” The brute eyed 
me suspiciously and I looked with cor¬ 
responding ill favor at him, as I sug¬ 
gested the possible reluctance of our 
landlady to admit the four-footed 
“ dandy ” as an inmate of her house. 

“O, she won’t kick,” replied Don care¬ 
lessly. ** She knows me,” 

“Where did you get the thing ? ” 

“In the pound, five dollars. It took 
my last cent, that and his collar. You'll 
have to lend me this week’s board. But 
he’s a beauty ; ain’t you, Ti^e.? ” and he 
caressed the brute’s head with more af¬ 
fection than I had ever seen him show. 

To my dismay, Mrs. Green did not 
“kick,” and I, the hater of all things 
quadrupedal and hairy, was made the 
daily custodian of this sullen-eyed, big¬ 
muzzled creature, who spread his huge 
carcass in the middle of the floor and 
obliged me to walk around him. 
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Donald was happy. Wherever he 
went, after business hours, his pet went 
too. They were known as Beauty and 
the Beast, and descriptions of them 
found their way into the Sunday papers. 

One evening I was startled by an appa¬ 
rition in blue silk tights and rose-col¬ 
ored doublet, which bowed with Don’s 
unmistakable manner and saucily threw 
me a kiss. 

“ What does this mean ? ” I demanded 
crossly, admiring his shapely calves as 
only a man with no calves at all could 
admire them. 

“ Chimes of Normandy, sweet child; 
kiss me quick and let me go.” 

What did you promise your father 
and mother ? ” 

“That I wouldn’t go a troop. 

I’m going on, right over here in 
Brooklyn. Won’t you come along ? ” 

“No, I won’t; and I shall consider it 
my duty to inform your parents.” 

The silk tights and velvet doublet 
struck a tragic attitude before me. “ Do* 
you think,” declaimed the rogue, ex¬ 
tending a plump leg and making a kick 
at the chandelier, “'that such a shape as 
this should be extinguished b3’'-” 

“ You’re a vain puppy.” 

“ Thanks, dear, thanks.” 

How handsome he looks, I thought; 
and I suppose he read it in my eye, for 
he beamed like a summer sun, and tip¬ 
ping up my chin with his finger, began, 
“Now, don’t you think I’m just too 
sweet for anything ? ” 

“ Anything but a dancing-jack, ^’'ou’ll 
never be more.” 

This was said wdth a tolerably success¬ 
ful counterfeit of disgust, and in the 
injured tone -with which he made his 
Parthian shots wdien wheedling and 
nonsense failed, my visitor exclaimed, 
“All right, I’ll get square with you,” 
and marched from the room. 

Something of this sort w^as happen¬ 
ing the winter long. Donald did pretty 
much what he pleased with me and 
I went on with the fiction of control¬ 
ling. “I feel so safe about the dear 
boy, now that he is with. 3’'ou,” w^rote 
Aunt Janet, and I groaned in spirit over 
my unwilling deception. “ If you can 
spare the time, Frank, I wish yofi would 
go into the office and inquire about 
him,” she added in one of these confi¬ 
dential epistles. “ OE course he is doing 
well; he couldn’t be out nights and 

neglecting his work without your knovr- 

i 


ingit,'butit is well to let these employers 
feel that there are people interested in 
those whom they employ.” 

With an uncomfortable feeling which 
I did not try to explain to myself, I 
called at the office of Dunn & Loane. 
A meek, little, sandy-haired youth, who 
represented all the virtues in which riiy 
charge was deficient, looked up as I put 
the question. 

“Mr. Grey? Oh, he hasn’t been here 
for weeks. This is his desk.” 

“ Do you know where he is,” I asked 
faintly. 

“ No, I don’t; but I don’t think he’s at 
work anywhere.” 

Probably not, I thought, and went 
crestfallen downstairs, I met the object 
of my search coming up. 

“Well, if this isn’t a go,” he cried, 
“ What under the sun-” 

“ Should bring me here to meet yon 
where you are the first time in weeks ? ” 
I finished tartl}^, “ Fate, I suppose.” 

“ Not mine ; my fate is never to get 
caught.” He laughed lightly, and look¬ 
ing me squarely in the face, he asked, 
“ What are you going to do abotit it ? ” 

“ What do you think I ought to do ? ” 

“ Tell father, I suppose; but I don’t 
believe you will.” 

“ Come home with me,” I said gravety, 
“ and we will talk it over.” 

“Can’t, possibly. I’ve got just time 
to catch the train for Manhattan, and I 
don’t want to lose the first race. Come 
on with me.” 

I go to the race ! Methought I heard 
the bones of my ancestors rattle in their 
graves. 

“You say you want to see life as it 
is,” went on the tempter, “and that’s 
just the place for it.” I hesitated. “ C 
you’ll go,” and hailing a car he jumped 
aboard and pulled me after him. So 
this w^as the way I looked up a 'stray 
sheep, following meekly his mischievous 
guidance like any foolish woolly brother 
of them all! 

“ Now, don’t look grumpy,” persisted 
my companion; “ you’re in for it, and 
ma}’- as w^ell make the best of it. 
S—s —St, here boy ! ” the latter excla¬ 
mation was addressed to a slip of 
humanity who shook his ragged plum¬ 
age at the car doors and crowed 
“ Momin’ Papers ” with the unction of 
a young cock who has the business on 
his hands of waking the world. The 
transfer of papers for pennies rapidly 
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made; Donald turned to the department 
known as “ Sporting- News ” and^ began 
reading a lot of gibberish in which the 
names of pagan divinities, favorite 
* operas, brands of wine, and only the 
initiated know what not, were mingled 
in a bewildering manner. These, it 
seemed, w^ere the horses, “That’s a 
good one,” he said now and then, or 
frowned disapproval on some pre¬ 
tender. * 

“ So that’s what you have been doing 


“Second, of course,—and here Jim, 
McGowan to win and Abraham for place. 
Now you take the paper, and I’ll read 
them off the betting card.” I took the 
sporting sheet and pricked with a pin 
the names he gave me. I, Frank 
Wetherington, candidate for honors in 
the literary world, born a gentleman 
and educated in the strictest of ortho¬ 
dox environments, I pricked horses on 
a sporting paper because this cub of a 
boy bid me ! Others on the car were 


when- we thought 3’-ou 
were at the office ? ” I said. 

“ Well, 3"es, part of the 
time. That old fool, 
Dunn, kept me writing 
briefs and serving sum¬ 
monses, and hardly gave 
me enough to keep body 
and soul together. How 
did 3’’ou think I got these 
clothes. Silly?” He sur-* 
veyed with complacency 
the suit of fashionable cut 
and hue which adorned 
his comeliness. 

I did not have a chance 
to reply, for we were at 
the ferry and I was 
pushed and pulled along 
until I found myself over 
the river and in the open 
cars labeled conspicu¬ 
ously “ Sheepshead Bay 
Races.” I shrank into a 
corner and longed for the ^ 
ordinary street-car, where t 
some doubt of my desti- - 
nation cloaked me from 
the eyes of my fellow- 
passengers, Their glances 
seemed to say “ You’re 
another;” “You’re one of 
us.” I wished that I could 



deny it. A plump Jewess 
with three enormous dia¬ 


“ IN BLUE SILK TIGHTS." (^. ^O^.) 


monds under her double chin leaned 
forward and asked me to signal a paper 
boy, but he was already coming our 
way. He carried a small pink sheet, 
which found a generous patronage. 
Don folded his copy into a square, 
holding the lists for the day, and said : 
“ I’ll prick those I think will win and 
you see at the end of the day how many 
were right. Here, I’ll put Glen Allan 
first and Jack of Hearts for place.” 

“ What does that mean ? ” I asked, 
interested in spite of mj’^self. 


doing the same, and I heard on all sides 
discussions of the favorites. 

“Itellj'ou he’s out-classed,” piped a 
thin, bald-headed man to his neighbor 
who wore the brilliant necktie and 
flashing pin of the professional sport, 

“ No such a thing,” snapped the other. 

“ If you put any money on him, 3’'ou*ll 
be sorr3’',” urged the first. 

“I had it from his owmer and the 
jockey tvho is to ride him.” 

“No good ; the3’'’re all—liars. Study 
the horses, I sa3'', study the horses.” So 
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they went on. Ahevy of ^rls in bright 
spring dresses and huge feathered hats 
occupied the seats directly behind the 
driver. They had a nonchalant air, as 
of those who float with the tide, un¬ 
mindful where it carries them. A 
gaunt, gray-haired woman, clad in 
clinging garments of dingy black, and 
wearing a helmet-like bonnet, strode 
along over the plank walk looking as if 
she understood her business and intend¬ 
ed to succeed in it. “An old stager,” 
whispered Don. 

At the entrance he decorated me 
with a gay pasteboard ticket swung by 
a silken cord from my button-hole, but 
I tucked it speedily out of sight. 

The grand stand was already filling 
with men and women, old and young, 
black and white, novice and veteran. 
There was my big Jewess in company 
with another who might have been her 
mother. There were husbands and 
wives making a day of it, the men bet¬ 
ting leisurely and with some prudent 
casting about for ideas, the women 
anxious and troubled, saying “ Oh dear, 
I told you so," at losses, and “Are you 
sure? How lovely! " at the gains. 

Don had left me for a visit to the 
paddock, but came up as the horses 
appeared. A murmur of applause 
greeted the great, long-legged creatures 
who reared and plunged as if eager to 
be off. Then a buzz of excited discus¬ 
sion mingled with the gay strains of 
band music. “How do you like it?" 
inquired Don at my elbow, but before 
I could reply every one shrieked 
“ They’re off!" 

They wer’nt, though. It took several 
dashes from the post, followed by 
several recalls, to make a go. At last 
the flag dropped, a hush of suppressed 
agitation succeeded the chatter, and 
then in spite of the cries “ Down in 
front! " all were on tiptoe, joining in a 
perfect hubbub. 

“ Orvid leads !" 

“ No, he doesn’t. That’s Glen Allan." 

“ They’re pulling his head off! " 

“ Tea Tray ! Tea Tray! ’’ 

I glanced at my companion. His 
face ^va.s white, his hands were shaking 
so that he could hardly hold his betting 
card. He shouted with the rest as the 
cavalcade swept past, and I could not 
resist a sigh of relief when I learned 
that his horse was the winner. 

All right, old man,” he called out. 


and went down among the bookmakers 
for his money, leaving me to listen to 
the comments of the crowd. They were 
good natured over defeat, and by no 
means boisterous ^vhen fortunate. 

Don presently returned and dropping 
into the seat behind me, unfolded his 
betting card and said, “ I’ve got 
Florence M. this time. She never went 
back on me." 

“ Is that the way you bet ? I thought 
you took the best horse ? ’’ 

“ We’re all superstitious at times." 
He shrugged his shoulders adding with 
a laugh, “ You’ll hear the Jews shouting 
for Abraham. There they go ! " 

Again the hush and the murmur, 
again the entire company sprang ' to 
their feet, while now and then a voice 
shriller than the rest was ' heard 
announcing the progress of the race. 

“ Lend me a five, Frank ? " asked Don 
suddenly’', and I knew that he had lost 
everything. 

“Do be careful," I said, yielding up 
the bill with some reluctance. “If you’re 
bound to bet, have some system about 
it. Not that I approve of it, at all, and 
I shall not let you have another cent." 
I spoke testily, but what did Don care ? 
He had the money, “Now you root 
for me," he said. 

“ Root ? " 

“Yes, go in for me to win. Put your 
mind on it. Wt/l for it," and off he went, 

I don’t think it was because of my 
five dollar investment, but I “ rooted ” 
with might and main, and the “ result” 
as Don choose to call it was astounding. 
The favorite fell in the steeple-chase 
and a long-shot won. The grand stand 
became a mass of restless figures, a 
bedlam of excited voices. 

Where was Don ? 

He came at last, a look of unmistak¬ 
able triumph on his face. 

“ I guessed right that time—severity- 
five on your five! Come on, let’s go 
home, I’ve had enough." 

This was the beginning of my advent¬ 
ures in company with the Good-for- 
nothing. 

“Now ypu’re seeing the world, old 
chap,” he would say. “Now you are 
getting stuff for something beside dry 
poems and essays. You’ll write a big 
novel one of these days." I swallowed 
the bait and the hook with it, and let 
him draw me into the very places out 
of which I had promised to keep him. 
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“ Mother won’t care as long- as I’m with 
yon. It’s the bad company she's afraid 
of. When I’m with you, I am safe.” 

So he coaxed and I went with him 
again and again. For awhile the novelty 
of my presence pleased him ; then he 
began to bring up all sorts of vicious- 
looking specimens of humanity and to 
introduce them to me. “You ought to 
study that class as well as the others,” 
he ur^ed, when I demurred. But I 
knew it was from his own relish for the 
loafers that he attached them to us, not 
from any desire to advance my studies. 
I dropped off from going with him, and 
he did not seem to mind it. A coolness 
sprang up between us, encouraged by 
my friend Judkins, who took me to task 
for the. slovenly way in which I had 
been writing of late, and urged me to 
throw off the “ incubus,” as he persisted 
in styling Don. An open break was 
prevented by the arrival of the time for 

our promised visit to Riverdale. 

^ • .* * * 

The family received us with open 
arms. As far as they knew, Don had 
' passed a phenomenal year, and it had 
been accomplished through my efforts. 
That made heroes of us both. Such 
spasms of conscience as I might have 
had were choked off by my partner in 
deceit, and, indeed, it would require the 
heart of a Brutus to disturb Aunt Janet’s 
beautiful and unwonted serenity. 

In the sweet solitudes of the country 
home, however, and surrounded by its 
pure atmosphere, I was aroused to 
complete consciousness of my own cul¬ 
pability. I realized that I had been 
taking false weights and measures. A 
lie assumed its own dark livery and did 
not appear in aesthetic grays, with white 
spots in the high lights. Betting and 
gambling no longer frisked under the 
harlequin banner of Play, but stalked 
grimly about, showing their own ugly, 
determined faces. The ghosts of the 
old Puritan virtues. Industry, Truth, 
Sobriety, arose solemnly in their wind¬ 
ing sheets and shook the finger of scorn 
at Idleness, Artifice and Mirth. 

Nothing of this sort troubled Don. 
He slid out of one life into another with 
extraordinary agility, and seemed as 
content to take precedence among the 
saints as he had been to rank as chief 
among the sinners. In either sphere he 
was the young magician, bringing in 
his train, like another Allegro, jest and 


jollity, quips and cranks and all sorts of 
bright nonsense. 

I was entertained, with the rest, until 
I saw how he dazzled Irene. That, for 
some reason or other, I could not en¬ 
dure. I could not bear to see her face 
alight with appreciation of his fun. Her 
soft brown eyes made me think of the 
woodland pools where the fabled Nixie 
dwells. I could not bear to have this, 
unworthy youngster disturb their quiet, 
depths and bring shy, hidden spirits to- 
the surface. But he did. 

He was handsomer than ever, with a 
new moustache, a frisk)^ golden affair 
which perked up at the ends and lent a 
saitce piquante to his melancholy eyes. 

I don’t like to think of that summer,, 
and, indeed, it is not necessary for the 
clearness of my story that I should dwell 
upon it. 

Don remained in Riverdale taking 
singing lessons of a Professor Zimmer¬ 
man, who had drifted into the country 
for his health. Soon after my return 
to New York Don’s engagement to 
Irene was announced. “ It is ' o pretty 
to see them together,” gushed the 
mother. “They are writing an opera, 
Irene the words and Don the music. 
Don is studying thorough bass, so as to 
put it down properly. His father will 
send him abroad irrtiie fall.” Then the 
letters grew fewer and less communi¬ 
cative. I concluded that the thread of 
Don’s goodness had been drawn out to 
such a length that there was danger of 
its breaking. Irene was not very well. 
Aunt said, and she herself had had 
headaches all through the spring. I 
decided to run up to Riverdale in July 
and find out for myself the condition of 
affairs ; but on the first day of that 
scorching month, Don himself appeared. 

My greeting, I fear, failed to satisfy 
his ideas of hospitality. 

“ I had to make a break,” he replied 
to my ejaculation- of surprise and dis¬ 
may. 

“ Where’s your fiancee, or should I nay 
financiere ? ” 

“ Come, now, none of that ; ” he look¬ 
ed hurt. 

“ How did you get away ? ” I asked„ 
with more cordiality. 

“ Told Irene I had business. She felt 
shaky, but I’m all through with that J ” 
He waved his hand in rejection of 
past frivolities. 

“ I hope so,” I returned, trying to 
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speak cheerfully. “ How long are you 
going to be in town ? ” 

“ A day or two. An}’' one in iny old 
room ? ** 

“No.** 

“ 1*11 see Mrs; Green and engage it for 
a couple of nights.** 

With the perversity which signalized 
her sex in their dealings with my scape¬ 
grace cousin, Mrs. Green was extrava¬ 
gantly glad to see him, and he was soon 
reinstated in his old quarters, coming 
and going as he'pleased. 

. It was the first summer I had remain¬ 
ed in the city so late. The heat was 
becoming intolerable. No one who has 
not seen it can imagine New York City 
in July. The great, restless monster 
lies panting and subdued, a film over 
its bright, cruel eyes, its claws sheath¬ 
ed. The dirtiest vagabond in the alleys 
can come up and pluck it by the beard. 
Nothing seems worth the taking pains 
for, neither dress, nor manners, nor 
mode of life. Men go their ways sober¬ 
ly, doggedly, and because they cannot 
help themselves. . It was fearfully de¬ 
pressing to me, and I would have fled, 
taking the remaining sheets of my 
manuscript, but the Good-for-nothing 
persisted in staying. The heat grew 
more and more intense. The papers 
were full of it. The chronicle of deaths 
filled the columns side by side with 
records of the races, which flourished 
in spite of the tropical weather, at 
Monmouth and at Sheepshead. These, 
I concluded, attracted and held my 
cousin ; but I asked no questions, until 
one morning, as he started out for the 
day, I caught the unusual sparkle of a 
diamond in his shirt. 

“ Where did you get that?** I asked 
sharply. His eyes evaded mine, and 
he answered with some uneasiness de¬ 
spite the flippancy of his tone. 

“ That*s all right; a friend of mine 
let me take it to make a front! ** 

Examination revealed that the dia¬ 
mond was set as a lady’s ear-ring, which 
was clumsily stitched into his cravat. 

“ Whose is it ?** I demanded, savagely! 
“ If you must know, it’s Preakness’s. 
He wants me to sell the set here.** 

“ Who in the name of all that*s out¬ 
landish is Preakness ? ** 

“ Why, Zimmerman’s friend, I can’t 
stop any longer. There’s my car ! ** 
Full of forebodings I returned to my 
room. How hot it was ! The atmos¬ 


phere was like a terrible enchantment. 
For a while I wrestled with it, then, 
overpowered, dropped my head upon 
my arms and fell asleep. How long 1 
slept I could not tell, but when I awoke 
Don was standing over me. “ Wake up, 
can’t you ? ** he was sa5dng crossly, and 
as I opened my eyes, he broke into a 
dry sob, “ Oh, Frank, I’m in an awful 
hole ! ” 

I became wide awake at once.. 

“ Matthews advanced me money on 
Preakness’s diamonds,” he said hur¬ 
riedly, “ and I lost it.” 

“ Matthews ? ” 

“That fake. You know, of course 
you do. I ran up against him on Broad¬ 
way.” 

“ How much is it ? ” 

“ Two hundred dollars.” 

“ Two hundred dollars ? ” It might as 
well be two thousand. I had just fifty 
in the house, enough to pay expenses 
until I had completed the work upon 
which I was then engaged. 

“ Can’t you help me ? ” he cried. 
“ Think of mother and Irene.” 

“ I am thinking of them,” I said 
pitilessly. “I am thinking it’s about 
time they found you out.” 

An expression of terror came over 
his face, stripping it of its ethereal 
beauty, making it commonplace and 
unattractive. 

" I’m sure I don’t know what I can do 
for you, Donald,” I repeated in chilly 
tones, growing more and more remorse¬ 
less, as the unrestrained violence of his 
misery poured itself forth. Where 
was the lovable, bewitching boy ? Van¬ 
ished, displaced by a fellow with blood¬ 
shot eyes and weak, dissipated mouth, 
a “ poor devil, down on his luck.” All 
attempt to be winsome and charming 
was thrown aside. He swore coarsely, 
brutally, and with a scowling, ugly face; 
then meeting with no response from 
me, he left the room. 

As soon as he had removed himself 
the past began to plead with me softly; 
insinuating visions of the merry Don 
whom I had known, to efface the image 
of this degraded, desperate fellow. 
Humorous, yet half pathetic, were they 
all, and all told of the whimsical strug¬ 
gle of the child of Bohemia. 

I groped for the scattered leaves of 
my manuscript, trying to form some 
plan, and there was that ridiculous let¬ 
ter, signed “ Your loving son ; all but 
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Frank’s.” And what chatty, confidential the thing through. He deliberated a 
ways lie had. Good heavens, he innst moment and then said, “ I have a 
not go down ! friend on Broadway, a lawyer, keen and 

Let’s see. Judkins was on Lexington sharp as a successful New York lawyer 
avenue. I would see him and get the is bound to be, but with the kindest 
money. heart in the world under his legal 



“ALL RIGHT, OLD MAN.” (^. 4^06.^ 

I found Judkins packing to leave the mannerisms. He will help you out.” 
city, but struck by my looks—I was He scrawled a few lines and handed 
half sick with the heat and the anxiety them to me in an envelope directed to 
—he sat down among his boxes and Mr. Frank Dayton, with an address far 
listened to my story. It was of no use down on Broadway. I thanked him and 
to storm over the “incubus,” he saw left, too full of my errand as yet to feel 
from my manner I was bound to see any embarrassment. 
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But when the shrewd brown eyes of 
the lawj’er looked into and through me 
—and they had a way of twitching while 
he spoke, which gave him a cynical air 
—I began to feel very foolish and Quix¬ 
otic. If he had the warmest heart in 
the world he certainly did not wear it 
on his sleeve. And the volley of ques¬ 
tions that he fired at me, each aimed at 
the bull’s-eye of my i^oor little secret! 

“-You want two hundred dollars ? 
What for ? Yourself ? ” 

“No; a friend.” 

“ What does your friend want it for ? ” 
Now, don’t lie, said the keen brown 
eyes, and I couldn’t, even had my pre¬ 
vious education taught me how. 

“,To get himself out of a scrape,” I 
answered boldly. 

“ What sort of a scrape ? ” and it had 
to be told, the pitiful, shameful, story. 

“ H-m I ” sneered the lawyer. “ You're 
the first fool of the kind I’ve seen in 
trousers. Women are ready enough' to 
throw themselves under the Juggernaut 
of men’s vices, that is to be expected 
but another man ! ” 

I felt myself color painfully. Why 
did Judkins send me into such a humili¬ 
ating position ? “I can offer security,” I 
said, with as much dignity as I could. 

“ "What security ? ” he demanded. 

I drew from my pocket, with trem¬ 
bling fingers, my last letter from Messrs. 
Rhadamanthus, stating the terms at 
which they had accepted my book. 
Then I unrolled the completed chapters 
and placed them before him ; only one 
was needed to fulfill my task, 

“ How long have you been at work on 
this thing ? ” 

“ A year, off and on. There were pot¬ 
boilers in between.” 

“ H-m ! ” And this time the exclama¬ 
tion became a perfect snort of disgust. 

“You’ll sacrifice this, or a generous 
slice of it, for an unprincipled scoun¬ 
drel ? My dear fellow ” — here the 
“legal mannerisms” fell off, and I had a 
glimpse of “the warmest heart in the 
world,” as he laid his hand on my shoul¬ 
der and spoke with exquisite gentleness' 
—“ M3^ dear fellow, I can’t let you do 
this thing. It would be the height of 
injustice to yourself and to him. As 
long as you will carry him on your 
shoulders, so long you may. By George,” 
—^with a sudden fury—“ I’d like to see 
him in a striped suit, breaking stones. 
I’ve seen his kind, if not him.” 


In vain did I summon the graceful 
figure of my cousin to m}^ mind to plead 
with me and help me plead for him. 
The Law had taken the flower of my 
romance in its uncompromising jaws 
and was squeezing the life and beauty 
out of it. I rescued the fragile blos¬ 
som and tried to smooth it into shape. 

“ If he were a common loafer I would 
let him go, but we concede something 
to talent, and he is talented. He has a 
wonderful voice, and this fall he is to 
go-abroad to have it cultivated.” 

“He’ll bring up at Monte Carlo,” 
blurted out the unbeliever. 

“ And he has written some charming 
music—at least, he,has composed it.” 

“ I suppose you wrote it out ? ” 

I nodded assent. He laughed satiri¬ 
cally. I began to despair. I put the 
letter again in my pocket, rolled up the 
manuscript and took my hat. “ Where 
are you going? ” demanded Mr. Dayton. 

“To try some other place,” I an¬ 
swered, dismally. 

“ Hold on,” he cried, laying his hand 
on my arm, “Can’t you be reasoned 
out of this piece of nonsense ? You’re a 
queer chap to think of doing such a 
thing.” 

I made no reply. 

“ Give it up, will you ? ” 

“No, I won’t. I’ll do it for his 
mother’s sake, if not for his own,” and I 
made a move toward the door. 

“ You’re an idiot,” muttered the law- 
3''er, “ but if 3’'Ou’re determined to be one, 
I can’t help it,” and growling something 
under his breath, he went to his desk 
and began to write a check. 

“Sit down there,” he said, gruffly, 
pointing to a chair, “ and write your 
note.” He dipped the pen he had been 
using and handed it to me. “ Payable 
in three months ?” I assented in a be¬ 
wildered way and wrote the note as he 
directed. Then he handed me the 
check, which I folded and laid away in 
my pocketbook, thanking him as I did 
so, in words I could never recall. 

“You are faint,” said the lawyer, in 
the same gentle voice which he had 
used when he was fingering my care¬ 
fully written manuscript. “ "^^ait a 
minute until you are somewhat over 
this, and we will go around the comer 
and get some dinner.” I glanced up at 
the office-clock. It was almost seven. 

“ No, no,” I protested, weakly. Apart 
from my reluctance to incur further 
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obligations, I felt that I could not en¬ 
dure another half-hour in the presence 
of one who had made me assume such 
childish proportions. I might as well 
have protested against the winds blow¬ 
ing, or the rain falling, or any other 
process of nature taking its natural 
course. He conducted me, with a firm 
gTasp, down the stairs and around the 
corner to a clean, unpretentious restaur¬ 
ant, where he proceeded to fill me with 
every good thing on the bill of fare. 
Not a word did he utter, from the mo¬ 
ment of leaving the office, of what had 
occurred there, but discussed men and 
books in a bright, off-hand fashion, as 
refreshing as the meat and drink. When 
he finally put me on a car and wished 
me a cheery good-evening, 1 was 
another man. 

I ran upstairs at the boarding-house, 
nearly knocking down Mrs. Green, 
whose portly person emitted a sound 
between a puff and a groan. She re¬ 
covered herself immediately, and cried ' 
“ O, sir, I*m so glad to see you ! There’s 
a man here who wants Mr. Grey. I 
told him Mr. Grey’s out.” 

“ Donald out ?” I gasped. 

“ Yes, sir; he went out soon after 
he’d had lunch. The man’s in the par¬ 
lor. I thought p’raps you’d rather not 
have him in your room.” 

“ Quite right, Mrs. Green,” I said 
briefly, and ran down again into the 
dingy little parlor. 

On the sofa in the corner sat—Mat¬ 
thews, as I expected. 

“ Mr. Grey ain’t in, the lady says,” he' 
ejaculated. 

“ No,” I replied, frigidly. 

“ D’ye know when he’s expected 
back ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” I remained standing. 

“ Well, p’raps you’ll do. He says your 
a friend of his’n. This mornin’ I let 
him have some money on these.” He 
produced a tiny box, in which, on pink 
cotton, reposed the fatal ear-rings. 
“Fust t’was a hundred, then he lost 
and kep’ on till t’was two hundred. I 
was to call ’round to-night after it.” 

Without speaking, I produced Mr. 
Dayton’s check, letting him see that it 
was thoroughly reliable. “You will 
please give me the ear-rings and I will 
give you this.” 

To do the fellow justice, I do not be¬ 
lieve that he had any idea of retaining 
the jewels if he could recover his mone}^ 


but he was evidently surprised at my 
promptness. .He surrendered the dia¬ 
monds without a word. 

“ Have you an^^ record of this ? ” I in¬ 
quired, making the most of the prudence 
hammered into me on' Broadway. 

“ There warn’t no papers exchanged 
betwixt us,” and remembering how loose 
were usually the transactions between 
Don and his cronies I believed him. 

I breathed easier as I went upstairs, 
clasping in my hand the pasteboard 
box which represented so much. A 
fresh surprise was awaiting me. Pinned 
around the neck of the bronze goddess 
that presides over my writing-table was 
something like a bib—a note from Don, 
of course ; another plea for forgiveness 
and help. No ? What was this ? Don 
giving up ? Don threatening— suicide ? 

“ Poor old Frank! I know from every¬ 
thing you say and the way you look 
that your patience is worn out. I don’t 
blame you. You might as well give 
it * up — you and mother and Irene. 
You’ll never make anything out of me. 
It isn’t in me. I’m going to get out 
before everybody finds out what I am. 
Preakness will never know but the 
stones were in my pocket and were 
stolen when I swam out. For that is 
what I am going to do. I am just off 
for Coney Island. They will all think 
it is an accident except you. Good¬ 
bye, old fellow, and thanks for all you 
have done for me.” 

The note dropped. I hid my face in 
my hands, and then, I will confess, the 
first feeling I had was that I had been 
unfairly dealt with. “The grisly mon¬ 
ster ” had put his hand on my shoulder 
too many times for him to assume for 
me his usual terrors. Life, as I had 
known it, was much more to be dreaded. 
This as an excuse for the resentment 
which I felt, as I realized that all my 
efforts had been in vain, thanks to the 
impatient 3’’oungster who had, as he 
would have said, “ cleared out,” and left 
me with the burden of the awful secret, 
if I did not exchange it for the still 
greater burden of disclosure. Then 
came the sudden appreciation of his 
fate. My winsome companion, my lova¬ 
ble, though tormenting, charge! Oh, 
what would Aunt Janet say ? And Irene ? 
For some reason or other Uncle John 
did not appear in the company of ghost¬ 
ly mourners. I took a turn or two up 
and down the room, then glanced at the 
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note. Two p. m. it was dated. It was 
now after eight. I might catch the last 
boat, if I hurried, and hurry I did, fol¬ 
lowing with such energy the huge crowd 
which swarmed aboard that I brought 
down upon myself the wrath of two 
brawny Irishwomen, who could easily 
have ducked me overboard, but who be¬ 
lieved that I had it in my mind to per¬ 
form this unldndlj^ act for them. The 
great plank swayed and groaned be¬ 
neath our feet, the whistle blew and we 


from the beautiful body which seemed 
his only essence ? It was impossible to 
conceive ; he was a part of the world of 
flowers and fruits, of dark-e3’'ed, slender 
deer, of simple, graceful steeds. But 
what would he have become if he had 
continued in the path he had been taking 
for the past two or three years, during 
which I had watched the youthful light 
fade out of his face, and ' the cunnihg, 
grasping, devil - may - care expression 
grow and grow, making its beauty 

hideous ? 



were off. A gay, pleasure-approving 
moon swung high in the heavens and 
encouraged the revelers who gathered 
on the upper deck and listened the 
tinkling music of a stringed quartette. 
It was a happ3’’-go-lucky, Bohemian 
crowd, a cruel reminder of the/young 
prince of that sunny land, whc/ might 
now be lying fathoms deep in the shin¬ 
ing dark water, over which we flailed so 
merril3^ And yet he so shrank from 
death. Don a spirit? Don separated 


A quotation trom Haw¬ 
thorne occurred to me— 
something I had read that 
very d 3 .yi “ Persons who 
can only be graceful and 
ornamental should die 
young, and never be seen 
with gray hair and 
wrinkles.” How could I be 
cold - blooded enough to 
think of such a thing in 
connection with one whom 
I had loved, yes, loved with¬ 
out reserve, without selfish¬ 
ness, without — jealousy ? 

What serpent hissed that 
word in my ear ? What 
fiend tormented me with 
memories of this time and 
’ that when I had wondered 
if Irene Levyis* pure, sweet 
heart would ever ache with 
the knowledge of his un- 
worthiness, and longed to 

prove the worthiness of- 

O traitor! 

With bowed head, I al¬ 
lowed the throng to bear 
me with them across the 
bridge to the enchanted 
island, with its bubbles of 
light, strung like dewdrops 
on cobwebs, from end to 
end of the long walks; mth 
its donkeys and barges, its 
bewildering merry-go-rounds and huge 
observatories; its multitudes of laugh¬ 
ing, chattering men, women and chil¬ 
dren—or should all be ranked under the 
third class, in this, the play-ground of 
New York City? So perplexing and 
overpowering was the gaiety that it was 
hard to remember on what errand I 
had come. From one bathing house to 
another I went, hope increasing with 
every failure to find a trace of him I 
sought. At last, and with what anguish. 
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I recognized the pile of wearing apparel at first, I concluded,* because she was 
which an old German showed, apolo- occupied in sustaining Aunt Janet in 
getically, as if he were to blame. “I her crushing sorrow—poor Aunt Janet, 
hadn’ no idee,” he said over and over to whom her idealized darling had be- 
again. “De young man seem so well come an angel of light. Uncle John, 
and heartee. I hadn* no tought but he’d too, seemed to forget that he had ever 
be back all right.” disapproved of his son. The entire 

“ What time did he go out ?” family realized only what they had lost, 

“ *Bout four. Its no use, now.” not what they had been relieved from. 

I tried to keep back the tears, but It was November, four months after 
they would come, a scalding contrast to my arrival in Riverdale, when I left it; 
my recent cool philosophizing. every one there clung to me, and no one 

How they pleaded for him; the heap in New York especially desired my re- 
of flannel and linen, the tumbled tie, turn. But, in November, imperative 
the jaunty felt hat, each perme¬ 
ated with his personality ! 

Choking with grief, I gathered 
up the armful which had sud¬ 
denly grown too sacred for any 
one else’s handling, and took 
my way to the wharf to await 
the returning boat. I leaned 
against a post there, utterly deso¬ 
late. 

And it was really done, this 
dreadful deed, this, most un¬ 
natural of all deeds; unnatural 
when the doer is old and world- 
weary, much more when, as now, 
he is ^'-oung and beautiful, loving 
and beloved. It was cruel, as 
if he had robbed another in¬ 
stead of himself. 

And the wrong of it, which 
my orthodox training forced me 
to consider. Where was he now— 
ah, where? Would the Power 
above, thus defied and affronted, 
deal as gentty with the boy as 
my own heart was now inclining 
me to do ? Could Don wheedle 
the Almighty Ruler as he had 
always succeeded in wheedling 
those of us who knew him here ? ‘ what was this ? ” (^. 

I longed to plead for him, as I 

had pleaded with Daj^ton that afternoon, business with publishers called me 
only with more tenderness and warmth, home. Irene and I had a long walk 
My boy, my bea-«itiful boy ! and talk the moonlit night before I 

I hardly know how I found my way went. I had found among Don’s ef- 
back to New York and to Riverdale. fects the words.of the songs she wrote 
Somehow or other I broke the terrible for him, and wished and yet feared to 
news to ^ the Greys, telling with late give them to her. To my surprise she 
loyalty jusc what I determined Don took them quietly and without a word 
would have me tell, and no more. The save “Thank you.” It may be womanly ' 
diamonds were restored to Preakness. dignity, I argued; she had grown very 
I remained at the parsonage the remain- like the mature picture of herself, taken 
der of the summer, comforting Aunt the first summer I was in Riverdale. I 
Janet as well as I could, and seeking to turned and looked at her searchingly. 
divert Irene from^ her grief. To my Her eyes were dewy, but the agony of 
surprise she bore it remarkably well; intense suffering was not there. 
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“ Poor Donald ! ” I exclaimed. “ Yes, 
poor Donald !’* she echoed, “poor, weak, 
willful hoy.” I g-ave a start. That was 
not the tone in which a woman like her 
would speak of one who should have 
been her husband. A fluttering hope 
beat in my breast. She was beginning 
to see somewhat the difference between 
Donald and—O, traitor again I Only four 
months dead, and I was trying to creep 
into the heart he had left lonely. I hur¬ 
ried her home, said a distant good-night 
and took the earliest morning train for 
New York. That was in November. 
In J anuary—^how well I remember the 
frosty afternoon it came—there was a 
telegram from Aunt Janet. “Come 
home” — thus she would insist upon 
my calling the parsonage—“news of 
Don,” 

For an instant, God forgive me ! I did 
not rejoice as I should. Ever since I 
left Riverdale, Irene and I had been cor¬ 
responding, and her letters had encour¬ 
aged me in the belief that when I asked 
her to become my wife, as I intended ta 
do in the spring, she would not refuse. 
Now- 

I packed up and went to Riverdale that 
night. Of course, there was a house¬ 
ful of rejoicing relatives, and no one 
presumed to criticise the manner in 
which the Good-for-nothing had played 
upon their hearts. He had, as every 
one knew, swum out and never come 
back; but instead of becoming food for 
fishes, he had been picked up by a Ncav 
York boat, given a false name, found a 
chance to sail for Germany, and was 
now singing in Vienna. 

“ You know,” wrote the scapegrace, 
“Zimmerman always said the ladies of 
Vienna would help me if I could get to 


them, and they have. I have a real, 
live princess for a patroness, and she 
seems satisfied with rny progress. It 
won't be long before I can send for all 
of you to come over and see me.” 

Still magnificent in his promises and 
still lucky! Not a word of the diamonds 
nor of Irene. Perhaps he had forgotten 
both. No, after dinner, when we two 
were alone for a moment in the library, 
she slipped a note into my hand. It was 
from DoUi 

“ I made an ass of myself in New 
York,” he said, bluntly, “ and really had 
to skip. I don't suppose Frank has 
told you about it, but he may.” And 
then he went on with a lanie apology 
for what was “ written in her interest,” 
namel}^ that she was better off without 
him, it would be years before he could 
marry, his life would be a roving one, 

“You see he doesn’t want me,” she 
said with a nervous little laugh, as I 
crumpled the half-sheet and threw it 
into the fire. 

“ I’m glad of it, for I do.” The shy, 
smiling glance which the fawn’s eyes 
gave me, under their long lashes, was 
answer enough for me. 

That was two years ago. This sum¬ 
mer, the three little girlg, who are no 
longer little, sail for Germany with 
their father and mother, to travel and 
visit Don. Aunt Janet can wait no 
longer. Not that the singer sent for 
them, but he will be as glad to see them 
as if he had done so. 

Irene and I are living in New York. 
I have nothing to forgive the Good-for- 
nothing, although he left two jewels in 
pawn for me to ransom, for he threw 
away a third which is the “ brightest in 
my crown,’* A. B. Ward. 
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1 . 

T he cloister lay bathed in the late afternoon sunshine. It was 
not only bathed,—^it basked, it glowed, it was saturated with 
the vividest of reds; the gray pile was incarnadined, the 
diamond-shaped panes gave back a thousand glittering sparklee; it 
looked like a castle on fire. 

Ange issued from the little side door. A castle on fire was the coat 
of arms of his family. He turned and surveyed the ancient pile and 
wondered how the rubble masonry could take on so deep a glow. He 
g£ zed upward at the fleecy clouds, which were glorious in a brilliant 
flame of rose—an afterglow of crimson. He glanced away to the right, 
where the river rolled just now in a majestic, sweeping, deep-red flood 
across the end of the cloister gardens,—and peace was in his heart. 
The world was beautiful, and his life in this quiet, holy place had seemed 
to soften his resentment against those two who had wrested his adora¬ 
tion and h^s memories from him. 

When Ange recalled his life in the world, he sometimes grew dis¬ 
contented, but he was just, up to a certain limit, and asked himself of 
what he had to complain. He had entered the monastery of his own 
free will. He was twenty-three at this time. His father had married 
when Ange was twenty-one years of age, and he did not like his step¬ 
mother any better to-day than on the day of their marriage. It was 
true, as he acknowledged to himself, she had never done anything to 
make him dislike her. On the contrary, she adored him, but she had 
married his father, and that was treachery enough. Ange often reviewed 
his father’s early devotion to his soft-eyed, retiring mother, the gentle 
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woman who had so carefully planned their future for them before she 
had died of an incurable disease. Ange was to live always with his 
father and care for him, and recompense him as much as possible for 
her departure. And they two were to look forward all their days on 
earth to joining her in that Better Land where their life as a trio 
would be taken up agaiu. 

The death of the lad^s mother had occurred when he was seven¬ 
teen, and for the succeeding four years her wishes had been carried 
out with a fidelity which is as rare as it is pathetic. He and his father 
had lived the exact and retrospective lives which she has mapped out 
for them. Their Sunday services, their week-day charities, their walks 
together, the lessons, the occasional visit to the spot where she lay, the 
sweet-smelling bouquets laid upon the mound, the half-yearly visits to 
Uncle Antoine, Angers mother’s brother, at the old Monastery of St. 
Sulpice, where Uncle Antoine was the abbot, all these observances were 
attended to with the happy conviction that she had wished it—^that sh.^ 
would have it so. The eyes of father and son alike were fixed on the 
future. Death had no terrors for them. She was there. They should 
join her. 

“ Only,” said Ange, in one of his rare bursts of confidence, for he 
was a shy child, “ you will go first, and I shall have to wait here alone.” 

His father wiped his eyes and said that he came of a long-lived 
race, and perhaps the good God would allow them to go together and 
come in upon her hand in hand, as they were walking then. 

A life of joyful looking forward they lived,—it was the ideal life, 
the life Elysian,—when suddenly out of the blue, as it were, a strange 
new being had burst in upon their pious and morbid seclusion,—a 
widow, very young, very pretty, very vivacious, very much dressed, very 
amiable. Indeed, almost every attribute that is aggressively bright and 
gay and which can be accentuated by the adjective “ superlative” might 
be applied without stint to Madame Bellefontaine. She carried them 
off their feet, both father and son, Ange as well as the Vicomte. 

Ange was in no danger of forgetting his mother, she was a thing 
apart, but when Madame Bellefontaine laid her hand upon his shoulder 
and called him her dear boy he felt as if he could have died for her. 
Why, then, should he have been so outraged when he discovered that 
the Vicomte was also lost, steeped in the attractive wile of her charms, 
and why turn on both father and Madame Bellefontaine in a demoniac 
rage when he was informed that that lady had decided to become Mad¬ 
ame la Vicomtesse. 

^^And I shall be your maman, dear child,” she had said 

^^Mymaman! Heverl Hever my maman! So that was what it 
meant,—all your cajoleries, all your caresses. Were you caressing hi m 
when I was not by? Oh! it was not me that you cared for, but my 
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father, my old father, who promised my mother never to forget her, 
that he would always remember her,—always, always/^ 

I will help him to remember her, dear child,” said Madame Belle- 
fontaiue, and she kept her word. " Thy father is not too old,—^many a 
man marries at his age,—and as for thee, dear Ange, thou art growing 
morbid, thou mopest all day, thou- 

^^You shall not tu-toyer me,” said Ange angrily; ^^you shall 
not- 

" Thou lovedst me a half hour ago, Ange; why love me less now 
that thou art to be my child, that we are to be always together ?” 

I shall never be your child,” said Ange; “ we shall not be together. 
That life was planned for my father and me by my dear, dearest 
mother. I shall go to my Uncle Antoine, the Abbot of St. Sulpice, I 
will live with him in the cloister, I will study in the school, and I will 
die there. I eschew womankind, you first of all, Madame.” 

He jerked his shoulder out from under the jewelled hand, the 
touch of whose fingers had formerly caused littie thrills to course 
through his frame, as the sunshine starts the sap running upward in 
the fresh young tree. 

Madame Beliefontaine’s beautiful eyes were full of tears. 

Then you never loved me, child,” she said in a rather hard voice. 

Ijoved you! I hate you I I hate your voice, and your beautiful 
manners, and your beautiful jewels and dresses. My mother never had 
such—though we had wealth enough.” 

Probably she did not want them, child. She-” But Ange 

had flung away from her, sore with her, with his father, and his 
world. 

He would not remain for the wedding, but went away with scant 
farewell and nursed his grief at the old Cloister of St. Sulpice. He 
would live and die in that holy brotherhood, and leave the little he 
possessed to the order, where he hoped to find peace. His father’s 
defection from their cherished principles had turned the sweetness of 
his life to gall. He thought of him with bitterness. He wished never 
to see him again. He sent no letters from the cloister out into the 
world, except an occasional one to old Melisse, who had nursed him 
from childhood. In those letters, which Uncle Antoine duly edited, 
he told Melisse that his heart was dead, his life ended. That he should 
never see her more. That when he had become sufficiently prepared by 
study in the school he should become a monk, a holy man, and look no 
more on womankind. “ But that will never be, I fear,” he would add, 
for I must be at peace with all the world, and I shall never forgive 
my father—never! If ever I am found worthy, I shall change my 
name; it mil be Pierre, and I shall live in the monastery with Uncle 
Antoine and die there; the sooner the better.” 
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It is one of the strangest provisions of Providence that the griefs 
and woes of a lifetime may pass across the vision in a space measured 
by seconds. The meteor-like flash that showed again to Ange these 
retrospective pictures occupied but little space in actual time. He had 
stood looking into the sky for a moment, and that was all, How he 
started on his way along the walk between the rose-bushes which were 
the pride of the cloister, his hand passing lightly over this or that 
great bloom with a caressing touch. Hext to his thoughts of his mother, 
he loved his flowers, and it was his privilege to be allowed to aid the 
gardener, old Ulysse, in his daily work,—that is, after lessons and 
prayers were done with for the hour, for the voice of prayer is never 
silent within the confines of the cloister walls. How lovely the cherry- 
trees were with their myriads of white blossoms! Massed together 
almost as one great flower, they appeared in keen, sharp contrast 
against the vivid green of the spring grass, against the ultramarine of 
the spring sky stretching snow-white horizontal sheets in a sheltering 
canop3% about which bees hummed in the hot spring day, and in their 
struggle for more sweets than they could carry dislodged the blossoms, 
which fluttered to the ground. The long walk which ran underneath 
the wall was shaded by these same cherry-trees, and when the baby 
breeze modestly blew, it scattered uncounted millions of the petals, 
making a snow-white carpet that no king’s could rival. 

Upon the arm of Ange was a small basket. In this were the simple 
implements of his trade—^the trade he loved. In front of him stood 
a very high wall which was a part of the boundary of the domain. 
The wall was ancient; no one knew how old it was; it had crumbled 
in some places, and to-day it was to be the part of Ange to repair its 
breaches or train the vines that clambered over it so that the discrep¬ 
ancies could not be seen from the rose-garden. The training of the 
vines was a work in which his soul revelled, and he took his way almost 
light-heartedly across the open space which separated the wall from 
the rose-garden. 

When Ange reached the wall he set his basket upon the ground. 
He had no ladder; old Ulysse only was privileged to use a ladder 
and look over the top of the wall into the outside world, though what 
good it was to him, in this spot, no one could determine. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the wall lay a stretch of garden, badly cared for, because 
the owner was absent. In the distance Ulysse had said that he could 
descry nothing but some chimneys, and he always came down from 
the ladder more quickly than he had mounted. As for Ange, he stood 
at the base of the wall and trained the vines as high as his arms could 
reach. 

How he placed his basket upon the ground and selected from it 
some bits of leather and a few tacks. The leathers he hung upon the 
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sturdy portions of the vine which had not succumbed to wind or 
storm, the tacks he laid upon a projecting bit of the old masonry. 
Then he stooped again and raised mth tender care the vine from its 
place upon the ground, and drew it upward to the spot in the wall 
from which a good-sized stone had fallen, dragging the vine with it. 
The fallen stone had left an irregular opening of good size, which 
Ange intended to cover by trailing the vines across it, unless old Ulysse 
should appear very shortly with a trowel and some mortar. Ange 
stood close to the opening as his thoughts ran on, " and then,'^ he mur¬ 
mured, “when the leaves have grown, and then, when the leaves have 

grown, when the leaves—have—^when the leaves-The eyes of 

Ange were on a level with the top of the opening, his face nearly 
filled it. Suddenly he had grown pale, and stood as one transfixed, as 
rigid as if turned into one of the stones that made part of the rubble 
wall, muttering his words still as if by rote. His eyes had fallen upon 
a vision—a veritable vision. Standing, her back towards him, was 
a young girl in a yellow cotton gown. She was not more than ten 
feet away from him. She was employed exactly as he was,—she was 
tacking up the vines upon the sides of a trellis. She also had a little 
basket in which were bits of leather, but while the leathers of Ange 
were ugly browns and blacks, hers were all of pearl white, the thin 
Idd of evening gloves. This, however, Ange did not know; he had 
never seen that mystery of worldly life, an evening glove. She held 
her bits of kid in one hand and her tacks in her mouth; this Ange 
judged from the motion of her hand towards her lips. He could not 
see her face, but he knew what it would be like before she turned 
about. The vision was tall and slight. The eye of Ange was glued 
to the opening as he surveyed the clothing of this wonderful being. 
The long, shimmering yellow skirt, with its deep flounce of innu¬ 
merable little pleats, the black belt encircling the small waist, the long 
sash-ends of black, the black collar with its narrow white edging, the 
garden hat of black straw weighted down with yellow roses, all this 
he took in at a glance, his eye moving from the young figure to the 
slim brown hands which held the leathers above her head and tacked 
and pressed and—dropped the hammer! Where could the hammer 
have hidden itself? She turned about. Ah, yes! -she turned about! 
He thought that she was just what he had expected, only a thousand 
times more lovely, with her oval brown face, her soft gray eyes, her 
lovely mouth, her short little nose. Her eyes glanced upward; she 
started and stood staring at the cloister wall. Ange dropped to the 
ground, thought of St. Anthony, and crossed himself. Was he to 
succumb at the first sight of a girl r If so, where would be his forti¬ 
tude for a lifetime? If the sight of the first woman that he saw, a 
girl in her teens (she must be a girl in her teens, though Ange was 
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not a very good judge of such matters), gave him such a pang, how 
could he bear it to live all the years of his existence, to drag through 
the days and hours until he was an old man, to live a monk’s life, 
until, perhaps, he should reach the age of three-score years and ten? 
(Ange thought in scriptural phraseology—such had been his environ¬ 
ment.) 

“Valentine! Valentine!” Ah, ’twas the feminine of his own 
name that was being called. His name was Ange Valentine. His 
mother had often called him “her Valentine.” Someone was calling. 
He had never known how sweet a name it was. It seemed a thousand 
times more sweet to him when the girl on the other side of the wall 
answered, “ Here I am, Lola, tacking up the vines.” 

“ Why not leave that for the gardeners ?” was the reply. “ Uncle 
du Plessis is certain to have the old place put in order.” 

So they had just arrived. Where had she come from, this Valen¬ 
tine? when had she come? He had thought the house over there 
behind the trees uninhabited but yesterday. At least in the one peep 
that he had wickedly taken, Ange had seen no girl there, and now— 
and now—and now—she was here. He called her she already, fatal 
sign! He had known her for years! He thoxight so. Hers was the 
face that had lived in his heart always,—that he had expected to see, 
to love, to adore, to worship. It is true that Ange had never thought 
of any girl, but suddenly he felt as if she had dwelt forever within 
his heart, his soul,—just this girl, this adorable being, no other. Then 
steps came running along the path of the next garden and the two 
girls’ voices joined in musical talk. 

Ange sat close under the opening, crossing himself diligently, and 
wondered what St. Anthony would have done under like circumstances. 
He was sure that during the temptation of that much harassed Saint 
no form that had appeared to him could have compared with this dear 
brown vision in yellow. Afraid of rising, for fear of being seen, 
absorbed in retrospective thought, he sat on the grass, his head against 
the wall, and then he heard the voices just above him. 

“ Lola, I saw someone at this hole in the boundary wall just now,” 
said Valentine. The two must have approached the waU nearer, for 
the other voice asserted distinctly, “T see him now. It is a man. I 
see his toes.” 

Ange involuntarily drew in his feet and crouched closer against 
the base of the dividing structure. 

“Where?” asked Valentine. “I see no one.” 

“ Let me look again. Ho, he is gone. The gardener, probably, but, 
oh! Valentine, what cherry-blooms! Will ours ever be like those?” 

“Cherry-blooms!” exclaimed Valentine, who had been eagerly 
looking for the intruder during her turn at the opening,—“ here, let 
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me see. Oh, but a cherry-orchard I How I hope they will never dis¬ 
cover that the stone has fallen, for if they do, they will close it up.” 

“It shall never be closed,” swore Ange under his breath. He 
crossed himself and prayed St. Anthony not to let his heart beat so 
loud, for they would surely hear it. It was like the blows of a sledge¬ 
hammer. 

am very much afraid that the old gardener I saw on the top 
of the wall yesterday will replace the stone,” said Valentine. 

“He shall never do it. Sweetheart,” whispered Ange, face to the 
wall, lips to the spot where he was certain her foot must be pressed on 
the other side, though he could not see it. 

“ The gardener has a handsome hand,” said Valentine, forgetting 
that she was talking into the cloister grounds and not to Lola. “ I saw 
his fingers yesterday. He put them through the hole while holding a 
vine in place. A long, slim hand he had, the hand of a gentleman”— 
a pause and then the question—“ Where do you suppose that man has 
gone?—^the man you saw just now?” 

I can’t hear you, Valentine. Don’t talk into the cloister garden. 
Oh! that gardener, you mean—farther along the walk, probably. They 
pay no attention to strangers,—^to women,—these priests.” 

“He seemed to be trying to cover the hole. What shall we do, 
Lola, if he fills it up with mortar ?” 

“!N^o one shall fill up the hole. Sweetheart,” repeated Ange, his 
mouth among the grasses. “ If old TJlysse fits a stone into the opening, 
I will knock it out before the mortar is dry.” 

And now, to give him a chance to prove his words, old TJlysse came 
hobbling down through the rose-garden, a pail of mortar in his hand. 
When Ange discovered him he lost color. He lay there until TJlysse 
was close upon him. The serving brother set his pail upon the ground, 
and then for the first time he perceived the long form of the young 
novice stretched on the ground, among the leaves of the vines and tall 
grass. 

“ What in the iiame-” but the finger of Ange was on his lips, 

and the words of TJlysse were stiU-born. Then he turned bis attention 
to the cavity which he had come to repair. He laid his eye to the 
opening, when, “ Women! Women!” he shrieked in his quavering voice, 
dropped the pail and trowel, and lastly himself, beside the young 
brother. There was the sound of girlish laughter from the other side 
of the wall, and then' a pleading voice said, in tones which would have 
melted the heart of a cardinal: 

“ Please, good Mr. Gardener, do not shut us out from your garden. 
We can do no harm, only look in once in awhile. Do not shut us out!” 

“ As the devil from Eden!” shouted old TJlysse,—“ as the devil from 
Eden!” and began to search the ground for the fallen block. “ Can 
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you reach into the bosom of my cassock, brother?” he asked, his eyes 
tightly closed. Ange did not reply. He crouched beneath the wall, 
letting events take their course. 

With many a struggle IJlysse succeeded in drawing from some inner 
receptacle a handkerchief, and then he too crouched beneath the open¬ 
ing, holding it out to Ange. Now, blindfold me, brother,” he mur¬ 
mured. 

“ Nonsense,” whispered Ange, “ you are too old and too ugly to 
fear.” 

There was renewed laughter, the sound of which came through 
the cavity. 

“ There are two of them,” whispered old IJlysse to Ange, with a 
shudder, as if mad dogs had been in the next garden. 

There are two of them,” laughed Valentine to Lola, and then she 
put her lovely face into the opening. Such a picture old IJlysse had 
never dreamed of in all his years of working and hobbling and praying 
not to fall into temptation. 

“ Do you think we shall hurt you, good brother ?” she called. Are 
you not taught charity in the monastery over there? The view is 
pretty and peaceful; we give you our word we will not so much as 
glance at you. We beg only that you will not shut us out from your 
Paradise,” 

“ So the temptress spoke to St. Anthony,” whispered IJlysse into 
the ear of Ange. A-a-a-ah! Shut thee out ? I will shut thee out, 
never fear,” Ulysse continued, still murmuring into the lear of Ange, 
as he had no other receptacle into which to pour his words. Then he 
reached out his hand and took the heavy stone from the ground, and, 
feeling his way as he arose, because his eyes were tightly closed to 
shut out the sight of temptation, he endeavored to approach the open¬ 
ing. But he was wide of the mark, and Ange, seeing his failure, sprang 
to his feet. 

I am not so easily aSected, IJlysse,” he said. Let me plaster 
up the hole.” He took the granite square from the old man, and, 
bending a little, his face was on a level with that of the girl. He grew 
red and white by turns, and she, his vision of brown and yellow, with¬ 
drew quickly before this Adonis in priest’s clothing. He lifted the 
stone and set it into the opening with his slim brown hands, but there 
had been a moment when they had looked into each other’s eyes and 
the mischief was done. As Valentine retreated before the fascinated 
regard of the stranger, she looked pleadingly at him, and he gazed 
deprecatingly at her, and then the stone filled the cavity, and Ange 
with trembling and unwilling hands had taken mortar on his trowel 
and applied it to the cracks. It was to him as if he were TTnTmT'riTi g 
this sweet soul alive. He was shutting her away from his sight forever 
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more. His knees trembled so that he could hardly stand. When the 
hole was a hole no longer—“How long does it take mortar to set, 
Ulysse he asked. 

Ulysse, who was fast recovering from his fright, now that the 
danger was removed, and had once more opened his eyes, replied in 
unsteady tones; “ If the mortar is good, half a day, but I fear that this 
mortar is not very strong. I did not wait for the cow-hairs. I should 
say that it would not be firm until to-morrow; however, it is set now 
for all time, or as long as we shall need it. There are other small 
peep-holes which I shall plaster over to-morrow morning. We have 
been too careless of the old wall, but who expected them to come prying 
about, trying with their wiles to tempt a pious brother like me—for 
thee. Brother Pierre, thou art too young to know what temptation 
means.” 

Some hours later, after evening service, Ange stole down through 
the rose-walk and, feeling his way, he went close to the wall, and feeling 
for the ^stone, he pushed it away from him. The soft mortar gave 
readily and the cavity was a cavity once more. The stone fell within 
the garden on the opposite side of the wall. Ho one heard it fall. It 
made no mark except upon the conscience of the yoimg scholar, and 
since the early hours of the afternoon his conscience had been getting 
blunted. It had become astonishingly dull since the hour of sunset. 

XL 

That night Ange prayed extra prayers in the chapel of Our Lady, 
and thus gained extra consideration and concession for himself. This 
was not his obj^, however. The burden of his prayer was that no 
one on the other side would replace the stone, and that for some days 
at least old Ulysse would not discover the vacant space. He was up 
at dawn, longing to get into the garden again, but lessons, prayers, 
prayers and lessons, were his alternate portion, and it was not until the 
sim was ready to set again that he stood beneath the wall. Ah, it was 
no dream 1 The space was clear, and now, grown bolder, he neared 
the spot, and looked through. Tes, there she was, the vision in yellow; 
she was not tacking up vines to-day, but standing facing the wall, and 
looking alternately at something on the ground and then at the 
opening. 

Ange, grown bolder with twenty-four hours’ thought of her and 
for her, peered through and said, “At what are you looking?” 

. She raised her eyes to his-and answered with a pout: “At your 
piece of granite. Why did you let that old man force you to fill up 
the hole ?” 

“ It is true that I replaced the stone, but did I not come here in 
the night and knock it out again 
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Why did you do that she asked, smiling shyly up at him. 

Because you wished it.” 

She stooped and picked up the heavy thing. Ah, how beautiful she 
was bending thus, the curves of her lovely figure showing in their free 
advantage! She raised the stone and said with a mocking smile, “ Do 
you wish to replace it ?” 

IST-n-no. There are more on this side.” 

“ Then I suppose it is only a question of time when the hole will 
be filled again 

“ It shall never be filled by me—that is to say, if the sight of the 
grounds is pleasant to you, I shall not-” 

She broke in upon his words, Are you a priest?” 

I am studying to become one.” 

Are you going to remain in the cloister always ?” 

« Yes,” sadly. 

“ And why ? Are you forced to it ?” 

I have made up my mind to it.” 

Are you happy ?” 

I was until-” 

Until- 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Oh, and what happened yesterday ?” 

I saw a vision.” 

“ Heally ? An actual vision ?” She drew a step nearer, Where ?” 
Her eyes were dilated, her lips were serious. “ In the chapel ?” 

“In my chapel.” 

“ And where is your chapel ?” ^ 

“ My shrine, rather.” 

“ And where is that shrine of yours ?” 

“ Where you are standing. I wish that I could kneel and kiss your 
feet.” 

She flushed quickly. “That is very prettily said. I thought you 
meant a real vision.” 

“ I meant a real vision, one in yellow with- 

“You cannot be a priest, you must be a courtier; you have mis¬ 
taken your vocation.” (“I wonder if I have?” thought Ange.) “I 
have never heard a priest speak so. I thought-” 

“ They never do—I am a failure—I am only in my novitiate. I am 
afraid my faith is not strong enough.” Ange heard the sound of a 
far door closing. Ah, that must be Ulysse coming to see how well his 
stone has remained set. 

“ Give me the stone,” said he hurriedly. “ Quick! give it to me.” 
She pushed it through the opening, wondering at his imperative tone. 
As he took it from her, their fingers touched each other, and sent 
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little shivers through his frame. In his confusion he nearly dropped 
the stone, but TJlysse was shuf3ing down the path, and he pushed it 
hurriedly within the cavity and held it there, I must trail the vines 
across the opening,” he whispered through a tiny crack, “ but when he 
has gone I will remove it, that you may still see—the”—a pause— 
" the cherry-blossoms,” 

Thank you, good priest,” she whispered back at him, half laugh¬ 
ing, half serious. He hardly knew whether she spoke in mockery or 
in earnest. He stooped and gathered up the vines, and old TJlysse, 
seeing him thus employed and that the empty space was filled, turned 
to the right and went down towards the river. 

When the sound of his footsteps had died away, “Wliat is your 
name ?” asked the girl, her mouth to the crack. 

"The same as your own,” whispered Ange. He felt her scented 
breath upon his cheeks, his lips nearly meeting hers. "My name is 
Ange Valentine,” and then there were footsteps on the girFs side of the 
waU, and a voice said, "Mademoiselle, Monsieur du Plessis is calling 
for you.” 

“ My father has sent for me,” she whispered. “ Good-by until- 

He did not hear the last word. He hoped that it had been to¬ 
morrow;” at all events, to-morrow would see him at the very spot as 
•early as he could get away. 

It was remarkable how much training those creeping vines needed. 
Ange was at the wall the next afternoon. She was there too, all in 
shimmering white. Ah heavens! what a reincarnated vision of loveli¬ 
ness. All in "v^te, a white shade hat, covered with great bunches of 
violets, shadin^ier eyes, those gray eyes with black lashes, which 
took on a blue shade as the violets were reflected in them. She was 
close to the opening when he removed the stone, and, putting her face 
so near that her lips almost touched his ear, she whispered, Will you 
give me a rose from your garden?” 

He turned without a word towards the flower-beds. The roses were 
almost in their greatest perfection. Some great purple-black blooms 
stood flaunting their gorgeous heads in superior beauty above the more 
humble flowers. There was the handsomest of all standing high and 
splendid upon its great stalk. He took his prurdng-knife and slashed 
through the thick, juicy stem and then cut seven or eight of the finest 
roses from the plants. How their denuded stalks stood up ragged and 
unsightly. He returned to the wall and, brushing the flowers across 
his face and drawing in his breath as if in ecstasy, thrust them through 
to her. 

Oh! oh! what beauties! And are they yours ?” 

He turned away with crimson face. That had never occurred to 
him. They were not his, but Brother Anselme’s, a stern old man who 
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had raised them, working early and late to be able to send them to the 
Agricultural Fair. His roses had always for eleven years past taken 
the prize, why not this year? There could be only one reason, and 
that would be because they were not sent, Ange replaced the stone 
without another look at his darling temptress, and, picking up his 
basket, walked quickly up through the garden towards the monastery. 
His heart gave a great thump as he saw Brother Anselme coming out 
of a farther door with his Uncle Antoine, the Abbot, Father Matthieu, 
as all must call him. He heard Brother Anselme’s unctuous voice as he 
turned to the Abbot. ^^Yes, father,” he was saying, ^^they are finer 
than any that I have raised thus far. The monastery will have a 
greater reputation than ever before. Come and see them, father, come!” 
Ange slunk in at the refectory door. He had never felt, ashamed in 
his life until to-day. His soul was in a turmoil. When she had asked 
him for a rose he never thought of their not being his to give. She 
wished them, that was enough, and he had plucked them without a 
thought. But now thought had come, and with it fear, not for him¬ 
self, but for her. Well, he would make up his mind to one thing— 
her name, her presence, her possession of the roses should never be 
divulged to a living soul. He went to his little cell and took up a 
book of prayers. How could he read the prayers, how ask for blessings, 
when he was a thief, and his theft unconfessed ? He was willing to 
confess to the delirium of a moment. Could he protect her from 
participation in his beloved sin ? But, no I prayers were not for such' 
as he. He took up his study-book, but between himself and the page 
he saw ever the nutbrown face, the gray eyes reflect’ ig the blue of 
the \ iolets, and heard the sweet voice saying, Wil^you give me a 
rose 

When supper was finished, the scholars were about to take their 
decorous departure when the Abbot arose. “ Stay a moment,” he said. 

Face about, I have a question to ask.’^ Ah! now it was coming. 
The signs of guilt in the face of Ange were so marked that it is won¬ 
derful he was not at once accused; but his day of grace was not of 
long duration. The students, innocent and unconscious of wrong, 
answered to their names, and when Father Matthieu demanded, Hast 
thon plucked some of the roses from the bed of Brother Anselme?” 
each one answered with straightforward innocence, Ho, father.” 

And now it was the turn of Ange to answer. The student next 
to him had replied promptly « Ho,” and as he heard that voice answer 
in the honest negative and felt that his turn must come next his 
heart gave a great leap, there was a ringing in his ears, and he fell 
to the floor, unconscious that the questioning was still going on, nn- 
conscious of everj^hing. Carried to his cell by some of the students, 

he lay there until the physician of the cloister had been brought to 
hlnif 
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Uncle Antoine sat by his bedside, the tears in his eyes. “ It is like 
Ilia dear mother, my sister,” he said. She often had such attacks. 
The lad has been working too many hours in the sun.” 

When Ange came to himself it was to wish that he were unconscious 
still, for the return was to misery fourfold. A great leaden weight 
seemed to rest upon his heart and bear it down.. He turned his face 
to the wall, and lay there pale and still. 

“ What is it, my little one ?” asked Uncle Antoine, who occasionally, 
when alone with the lad, allowed himself to use a term of endearment 
which his mother had used. “What is it? Here, eat some of this 
nice broth, that the old Mark has made for thee. Thou needest strength, 
first of aU.” 

“ I need to die,” whispered the youth in a heart-broken voice. He 
lay still for some time, then turned, and with misery in his eyes he 
stretched out his hand and took Uncle Antoine’s thin old fingers in 
his own. He held the hand of the Abbot as if he had no other hope 
in life. There was a noise at the door. The old man gave the lad’s 
fingers a kindly pressure, and withdrew his own hurriedly. Signs of 
tenderness should all be obliterated within the conventual walls. It 
would never do for the serving brother to see that Uncle Antoine was 
stiU a worldling so far as his heart was concerned. His dear sister’s 

child was ill, in misery—perhaps he would soon go to her, perhaps- 

“ Enter,” said Uncle Antoine, and sat upright and blew his nose. When 
the serving brother had set a cup upon the table, had again departed, 
and the door was closed—“Let me hold your hand again. Uncle An¬ 
toine,” said Ange. The Abbot looked over his shoulder at the door 
where the servi^ brother had Just gone out. “Father Matthieu, my 
child,” he said. 

“Let me call you Uncle Antoine just once again, until I have 
said a few words to you, uncle, a few words which will make us as 
strangers, just until—it will not be long—^just until I make my con¬ 
fession- 

“ Ange,” whispered the old man, bending over the drawn face, “ it 
wast thou who took the roses.” 

“ Yes,” came from the trembling lips, “ I took the roses.” 

“ What could have been thy motive, my child ?” 

The youth was silent. 

“I cannot think it was jealousy; thy roses are almost as fine as 
those of Brother Anselme, but thou wouldst never- 

“ Oh! Ho! Ho! Hever I” cried the miserable lad, shaking and sob¬ 
bing with misery. 

There, there, calm thyself, my child, tell old Uncle Antoine whj" 
thou hast cut the roses, the purple-black roses of Brother Anselme, the 
pride of the cloister?” 
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“I can never tell thee, TJncle Antoine/^ said Ange; “that is a 
question which I can never answer. Give me penance on penance, 
punish me as thou wilt, dear Uncle Antoine, I can never teU thee or 
anyone why I took the roses. They are faded now, they will never see 
the Fair.'* 

“They were to be cut this morning; thou hast broken the heart 
of good Brother Anselme,” 

“We are told not to set our heart upon things of this earth," whis¬ 
pered Ange, with a faint suggestion of self-defence. 

“Yes, child, but it was to the glory of the monastery. Uow the 
convent over at St. Marly will take the prize, the first time in eleven 
years," Ange could say nothing; his tears Sowed; his pillow was wet. 

“ And thou wilt not tell me ?" again urged Uncle Antoine. 

“ I cannot." 

“ Thou wilt not." 

I will not then, dear Uncle Antoine. Ask me no more—ask me 
no more." Uncle Antoine had once been young; this was his little 
sister’s child. He stooped over the lad. 

“Try to sleep," he said. “Perhaps when thou art well the good 
God will help thee to do right." 

“ I will never do right, if that is doing right," answered Ange in a 
broken-hearted whisper through his tears. 

Father Matthieu did not divulge the confession of Ange aU at 
once. He waited until the lad was well enough to sit up, and when 
he was outside once more, close to the wall of the refectory in the old 
wheel-chair which had been brought from the hospitaUie came to the 
lad, Frere Anselme following: “ Tell the good brot^rall the truth," 
he said, and left them alone. Ange, still weak, could not keep the 
tears from his eyes. 

“Thou art sorry," said Frere Anselme kindly in his fat voice. 
Ange, who had determined to tell no falsehood, even if he did not 
speak the whole truth, whispered a weak “ Ho." 

“ Hot sorry ? Hot sorry that thou hast destroyed my roses, and the 
glory of our cloister?” 

“Ho," whispered Ange, “I am not sorry." 

“ And thou wouldst do it over again ?" 

“Yes," again v:hispered Ange, “I would do it over again, good 
father, for the same provocation." 

“ And what was thy provocation ?" 

“ That I cannot tell." 

“ Had I done aught to anger thee, child, that thou must cut down 
my roses ?" 

“ Ho! Ho! Ho!" Ange almost shrieked the words. “ Hever, dear 
Father Anselme. I cannot tell thee, may God forgive me, I cannot 
tell." 
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“ And where are the roses Ange was silent, 

"Dost thou not know?” The words that rang through the brain of 
the youth were—"i^ear her hearty pray our Lady, even though with¬ 
ered, near her heart,^^ but his lips framed no sentence. 

" Our good Abbot tells me that I shall impose a punishment upon 
thee,” said Father Anselme. 

" I am ready,” replied the lad. 

" I have thought it over. It must be something that will give thee 
real unhappiness; not a revenge,—that I am not thinking of,—but 
for thy good. I would not shut thee up, thou needest God^s sunshine, 
but thou must do something that is not pleasant to thee. Knowing 
how thou lovest the rose-garden, the training of .’;he vines, day after 
day, the penance which I shall impose is that thou go no more to the 
boundary wall for the rest of the- 

But he did not finish the sentence. Ange had raised his hands in 
air. His figure shook. "Anything but that,” he cried, "any—any¬ 
thing but that.” 

"I knew that it would be a penance. Thou wilt employ thyself 
upon the other side of the cloister; thou shalt help the stable men, 
thou shalt milk the cows, and live among the sweet-smelling breath of 
the cattle, but smell a rose again, nol no more this summer. Brother 
Pierre, no more before the winds of autumn are here.” When Brother 
Anselme had ceased speaking he was frightened, for the lad had sunk 
down in his chair, his head fallen upon his breast. "I fear I was too 
harsh with him,” said Brother Anselme. "If the good God lets him 
live, he shall sit rose-garden and pluck my roses too, and never 

tell what he has done with them. There was some temptation too 
strong for the child.” 

There came a time, after many days of misery, when Ange was 
strong enough to walk alone down by the cloister wall. He had won¬ 
dered if she would miss him, whether she had noticed his absence. 
Lessons were thought too confining for him just now, and so he was alone 
in the rose-garden on the first sunny day. He had paused, looking at 
the wall, where, to his joy, the familiar opening was still apparent 
to him, though the leaves had grown thickly across it. Then he began 
to walk slowly towards that Mecca of his desires. When he reached 
the place he leaned against the sunbaked stones and wondered whether 
she would come, or whether he had seen the last of her. 

Ah! what was that ? The soimd of a footfall. Was it hers ? He 
held his cheek against the stone, his eye to the cavity. Had she worn 
ever a gown of blue ? Ho, and yet it was she! she! she! Along the 
walk she came, and directly to the well-known cavity, where she parted 
the vines. She started when she saw him. "So you have come at last, 
at last!” she cried. " Oh! oh! what have they done to you ?” 
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“ I have been ill/' said Ange. “Will you let me touch youx hand ?" 

She drew a little backward and thrust her hand through the open¬ 
ing. He clasped it within his. He laid his cheek against the pink 
pahn^ and then he heard her say, “ May I see your ring?" He slipped 
from his finger the little plain ring which his mother had given him 
and placed it on hers. It was his dearest possession, but if his mother 
had kno^vn aU his misery, she would have loved to see him happy. She 

would have loved Valentine because, because- The girl withdrew 

her hand from him; her face was hot; her eyes were shining. She 
looked more closely at the little ring; she slipped it first on, then off her 
finger, and then he heard her exclaim, “ Oh! oh! I hpve dropped your 
ring." 

“You will find it again," said Ange, “I know you will; keep it 
until I see you again." 

“ When will that be, An—Ange ?” 

“ Oh! oh! how sweet my name soimds. Say it again." 

“ Ange, when will that be?" 

“ To-morrow, if you are here, Valentine." There was the sound 
of heavy soles crushing the gravel. Two priests were coming down 
the long walk. “ Go! Go I" he said. “Do not speak again. I will be 
here to-morrow at this time." When she had retreated and he had 
di’awn the vines across the hole with careless motion, he looked at his 
finger and the narrow band which the ring had worn upon it, and he 
wondered if he could be the young student who was to become a priest 
next year, Brother Pierre, of the Cloister of St. Sulpice. 

But there was no to-morrow for them; a summer storm had come, 
the garden was wet and cold, the flowers were beaten bare of leaves, 
the walks ran little rivers, and Valentine was forbidden to leave the 
walls of the cloister. As the three days and nights of the storm 
lingered, he tried to forget her. He said forty Our Fathers and fifty 
Hail Marys, but still her face, with its laughing eyes, came between him 
and the page. While muttering his prayers, he was even then feeling 
within his cassock for a pencil. He scrawled something across the 
fly-leaf of his prayer-book; he tore it out and, folding it, placed it 
securely within his bosom. When the sun shone again he was at his 
post, but she was th^re before him. 

“ Have you been ill again ?” she asked. Have you ? Have you ?^^ 

His heart beat in double time at the anxiety that spoke in her words. 

“Ho, no," said he, “it was the rain." 

“ I was here, even in the rain; I came every day." 

“ They would not let me come," said he. “ Do you think I should 
have allowed you to be here without me?" His trembling fingers 
sought the bosom of his cassock, they grasped a little piece of folded 
paper and thrust it through the opening. 
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Valentine! Valentine he heard someone call, Monsieur du 
Plessis is asking for you.” 

“ My father \rants me/^ she whispered as she had said once before. 

Good-by, An—dear Ange, good-by.” She turned away and unfolded 
the paper as she walked. 

Je Paime, Je t’aime,” was scrawled across the paper. 

The youth stood looking after her retreating figure. He noticed 
not the two priests who passed along the walk surveying his attitude 
with curiosity. 

^^The mystery is solved,” said Brother Ansebne to himself, '^my 
roses went through that hole. He must be disciplined,” 

The next day, when Ange came again to his accustomed spot, the 

stone was replaced, plastered over for all time. There were cow- 

* 

hairs in plenty mixed with repairing medium. The mortar had set. 

m. 

It was a day in August when Ange, taking little interest in the 
world, in which, however, he was forced to live, was surprised by a 
summons to the AbboPs parlor. Who could want to see him? His 
heart gave a great thump as his thoughts flew away to the girl on 
the other side of the wall; but, no, she would never come here to 
seek him out,—that was his part to play; but he had heard old TJlysse 
say that there was no smoke issuing from the chimney now, and he 
had heard from the man who brought the slips of autumn plants that 
the family at the great house were absent. Could it be his father 
or Melisse who wished to see him ? Of his stepmother he never thought. 
She had created this life of his, and for one reason he felt that he had 
her to thank. He arose from the bench where he was trying to fix 
his mind on the lessons for the day and went downstairs to the Abbot’s 
parlor. He came with dragging step and lack-lustre eye. 

But what have they been doing to thee, child?”—almost the words 
of Valentine,—the lady exclaimed as she arose to meet him. Meet 
him? she rushed at him, she enveloped him, she absorbed him. The 
Abbot saw nothing but a swirl of skirts, a sea of laces. She threw her 
arms around her stepson; there was nothing to be seen of him; he 
was hidden, overcome, swallowed up by her frills and flounces, her 
chains, her beads, and her noise. Ange was made uncomfortable for 
the rest of the day because a bit of chiffon had swept his eyeball and 
nearly blinded him. She drew back for a moment and regarded him 
earnestly. 

"It is as the good father has said,” she asserted, "'thou needest 
a change. The school here is no place for thee. Thou wert made for 
the world,—my world.” 
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“ strange that no one has discovered that before in the three years 
that have passed/^ said Ange with a touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

I shall take thee out and marry thee. Dost thou know the name 
of thy future wife, child 

“Yes,” replied Ange. 

“Thou dost! So far, so good! So thou hast met Mademoiselle 
de Larmes? When, then, and where?” 

I have never met Mademoiselle de Larmes. I shall not marry 
Mademoiselle de Larmes. I am not thinking of marrying,” 

“ And thou hast just said that thou knowest the name of thy future 
wife! Is the lad daft, good father? What hast thou done to him?” 
Uncle Antoine blew his nose. 

“ The lad was very ill in the early summer, Madame-” 

“ Belle-soeur, belle-soeur. Brother' Antoine.” 

“ The lad was ill in the early summer,” repeated Father Matthieu. 

He recovers but slowly.” 

“We will take him away from your dim old vaults, father; we will 
marry him to a charming girl, oh, but charming! I have seen her 
but now at Aix. We talked it over. They do not know that he is 
immured in this place-” 

“ Immured! It was his own wish, Madame,” argued the Abbot. 

“ And what do children such as he know what they wish ?” 

“I am a child no longer,” remonstrated Ange, “I am twenty- 
three.” 

“ Thou art as much of a man as a lad of seventeen' in the outside 
world. Thy face is young and charming, Ange, child. Come, now! 
think what happiness to marry a sweet young girl of only nineteen 
years. Lovely to look upon! Why, I tell thee, child, all the titled men 
at the baths were at her feet. She would listen to none of them! I 
must confess that she took no interest, either, in my plans for thee, 
but her father did when he heard of the nice little fortune, and all 
thy own! If she marries to please him, she will have a dowry equal 
to thine. He likes the idea of thy good old family. Why, thy ancestors 
were cup-bearers to the King when his were stabling horses; but that 
was long ago. When all is said and done, she is charming. We are 
invited to their country-house. I will take thee there when thou hast 
changed thy habit for something not so much like a croque-mort. For¬ 
give me, Brother Antoine, hut I never approved of shutting people 
away from God’s sunlight.” 

“The lad gets plenty of sunlight, Madame,” said the old Abbot 
with some asperity; “he works in the gardens at all hours. We had 
to a''low it after his illness. He plants and grafts and busies himself 
with the health-giving earth. The rose-garden”—Ange turned pale 
and dropped his eyes—“is his favorite place. Tell your belle-mere, 
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Ange, that the rose-garden has thee for an occupant the whole day 
long.” 

“It is true I am there a great dealj” afhrmed the youth with 
trembling lips. 

“ When Mademoiselle de Larmes marries she inherits the old place 
in the Val de Chevreuse. Thou canst live there or in our house at 
Valengon.” 

“I shall live neither there nor in the house at Valengon. I shall 
remain here,” answered Ange stubbornly. 

“I tell thee she has beauty and youth and riches^ or will have, if 
thou dost not prove obdurate. Her father will give her an 3 i;hing in 
reason. She does not wish to marry any more than thou, but when 
she sees thee she will change her mind.” She turned to the Abbot. 
“He is a handsome lad, father, our melancholy young priest—a veri¬ 
table Adonis in a monk^s robe.” The face of Ange became crimson 
at her words. His thoughts flew to the girl on the other side of the 
wall. He wondered if she had thought him even passable looking, and 
then he blushed again at the thought that he had such a thought. 

“Where is my father?” he asked. 

“ He is at home.” 

“ Is he well ?” His lip trembled at the thought of what his father 
once was to him. 

“ He has a cold. He could not come, I volunteered to come. The 
physician insisted on quiet. He is as ansious for this marriage as 
I am. Think how disquieted he will be shouldst thou refuse, Ange. 
He prays thee to go with me to see Mademoiselle de Larmes. We 
could drive—take the trap from the station there. He has fallen at 
her feet like all the rest. I am inclined to be jealous.” His step¬ 
mother laughed gayly. “ Thou must please him and marry, and pre¬ 
serve my reason.” 

“I shall never marry her,” declared Ange in ohat positive tone 
which reckons not with the future, and with that firm belief in his 
especial fate which is so often overthrown. 

For answer the lady turned to the Abbot. “ Get the child^s things 
packed. Father Matthieu, he is coming home with me. I cannot wait 
long.” The Yicomtesse flashed and sparkled and glittered and laughed, 
and caressed Ange whether he would or no. She was very pretty. 
Her eyes were lovely; she was somewhat stouter than before; she 
had a sweet, evanescent perfume about her. Valentine wondered how 
he could ever have thrilled at her touch. He suffered her caresses, 
however. He did not jerk his shoulder away from her as formerly. 
He was tired of being angry. Hothing made much difference to him 
now. 

“And his clothes, and his boxes, and his valise; get them all. 
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Father Matthieu, he must leave with me this very afternoon. He 
must meet Mademoiselle de Larmes to-morrow, they must be betrothed, 
and shortly he must marry, the child, so soon as we can make the 
arrangements.^^ Ange shrank away from her caresses. 

The clothes that I brought with me are all too small,” he said. 
“ I gave them away to the stableman’s son. I have nothing but this”— 
he glanced downward at his monk’s robe—“and a better one for 
Sunday.” 

“ Well! Well! Come! Come! I can buy thee something in the 
town. See, I have a purse full of money.” She shook it at him, 
laughing and showing her pretty teeth, 

“ I shall remain here with Uncle Antoine,” said Ange. “ I am no 
longer a child. Soon I shall take the vows. I shall be a priest, and 
think no more of the world,” he sighed, 

“Thou art old enough to marry. Thy father longs for little feet 
about the house. T^y brother for someone to play with.” 

“ Have I a brother ?” asked Ange, breathless at this revelation, 
aroused from his listlessness,—“a brother, I?” 

“ Thou hast a brother; he is a lovely boy; his name is Armand. 
He will not walk for a year yet.” 

“ Neither will my children, nor for twenty years, nor for a century, 
for the very good reason that they will never be bom.” 

His thoughts were with Yalentine. How could he marry? If he 
were never to see Valentine again, he would become a priest, at least 
a celibate. 

“ Thou hast not taken the final vows,” screamed the Vicomtesse. 

“ Not yet,” replied Ange, who was firmly resolved not to take them 
until he heard that Valentine was removed irrevocably from him by 
marriage. 

“ Very well, then, the boxes, thy clothes, thy books. Come! Come! 
Trains do not wait for stubborn lads.” 

“ They need not wait,” said Ange,—“ at least for me.” 

As I said, thou hast grown stubborn.” 

“ Only since I found you out,” returned Ange. “ You changed all 
my life. You drove me here.” 

The Vicomtesse looked kindly down into his eyes. “I would not 
have done it, dearest,” she said. " And hast thou been unhappy, then ?” 

“Unhappy! Unhappy!” His tell-tale cheeks were suffused with 
color, his eyes shone, his lashes were wet, his frame trembled. 

“Ah, and is a monastery so exciting as that? What hast thou 
found to fascinate thee so?” 

Ange stood sHent. He felt that his lost and bitterly deplored 
happiness had been brought to him through the unwiting agency of his 
stepmother. Suddenly, as he recognized this, a wave of gratitude 
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welled up within his heart. He took a step nearer her. He did not 
hold out his hand, but she felt as if she had approached him nearer. 

I thank you,” he said, “ for sending me here, for driving me from 
my father’s house. I have found here such bliss as probably you have 
never known.” 

The Vicomtesse gazed at the lad aghast. I never understood that 
thy vocation was for the religious life.” 

“ Do not tu-toyer me,” said Ange. You have no more right than 

the most utter stranger. I am not and never was-” 

Ah, petit,”—she threw her arms aroimd his imwilling shoulders,— 
“soften that stubborn heart of thine. Come home with me. Come 
to us at Yalengon. Come home to thy father, to thy little brother, who 
knows thy portrait already. He calls thee so prettily, ^ Ange, Ange, 
Frere Ange.’ He has thy father’s eyes.” 

“ I have my mother’s eyes,” said Ange in a hard voice. “ Why 
this sudden interest in me? I have been here three years. All this 
time you have not been near me, nor my father, either.” 

^^Have we had any encouragement, Ange?” The young man cast 
his eyes downward. “What of our unanswered letters? Thy father 
was at first angry at thy nmning away. Then we travelled somewhat. 
Have I not written? I have tried my best to bring thy father to 
reason, but thou must do thy share, child.” 

“ I shall do nothing in the matter,” returned Ange. “ Why trouble 
me longer? I shall never leave this place. My heart and so;il are in 
love with the wall which encircles the domain. I can never part from 
it.” The Vicomtesse gazed at her stepson in amazement. 

“I thought thou wert malleable, pliable, but thou art hard like 
the nether millstone. I wiU come again, dear child. This is not my 
last visit. Do not encourage him, father, I beg of you; the lad will 
never he happy as a monk.” 

“I shall not try to affect his decision, Madame,” answered the 
Abbot. ^^Each one must decide for himself, just as each must stand 
or fall alone, whether in the world or in the cloister.” 

“ And after the vows are taken is there no reprieve ?” she asked. 

“If he decides to remain with the monastery, there is no reprieve. 
If he takes the vows, it is ended.” 

“ I shall take the vows before you come again,” said her stepson. 

“ And I will carry thy love to thy father.” 

“ Did he send his to me ?” 

The Vicomtesse hesitated. “ Thou hast been a very stubborn child; 
thou must humble thyself to thy father.” 

“ He must humble himself to me. I am my mother’s representative, 
the only one who has been faithful to her.” 

“ Ange, Ange,” soothed the Abbot. 
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The Vicomtesse^s cheeks flushed a painful red. Tears filled her 
eyes. 

I love your father/^ she said. “ I have made him happy 
^^My mother loved my father. She made him happy. Had you 

seen them together-” Ange broke o£E and rushed out of the room 

'without word of adieu. 

The Vicomtesse left the monastery laughing loudly to cover her 
defeat. She rattled like a carriage-horse in a new and heavy harness. 
She jangled and rustled into the fiacre that was waiting -without the 
walls, and Ange saw her no more for the present. 


IV, 

“ Come, child, I wish thee to go into the country a little with me. 
The curate of our country church is ill and needs help. Get thy hat 
and thy staff and let us set off.^^ 

The good Abbot had for a long time been thinking that Brother 
Pierre needed something else than the closeness of the cloister walls. 
If he were pining for the world, why, then, the sooner they discovered 
that fact the better. The gate clanged behind the two as they went 
into the narrow, sunny road, and they stepped smartly out. The 
day was warm but breezy, and Ange took in great whiffs of summer 
air as he walked along by the side of the good Abbot. After a silence 
of some moments—"Uncle Antoine,” he said, "may I talk a little?” 

"Yes, my child, I brought thee away to give thee a whole da/s 
freedom. Sometimes I feel that thou art not for the conventual life, 
and before it is too late I wish thee to make up thy mind -with no 
coercion from anyone.^^ 

"Is it true. Uncle Antoine, that the fortune my mother left me 
goes to the Church if I do not marry to please my father ?” 

" Yes, my child.” 

" Then let me congratulate the Church, Uncle Antoine.” 

" On what, child ?” 

" On the receipt of the money. It is a good as theirs now. I shall 
never marry to please my father.^^ 

" And why not, child ?” 

" Because, Uncle Antoine, I Imow well whom it is they wish me to 
marry, and I have other views for myself.” 

" Yes, and ^diat are they ?” 

" Why, the Church, of course,” replied Ange, smiling. 

Hear lad, thou hast no vocation. Thou art always breaking 
rules.” Ange smiled again. There were certain rules which he 
delighted to break. 

“Thy heart is not bad, my child, hut thou art a spendthrift of 
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thy time. Good as our monastical life is for some persons^ I see 
plainly that it will not do for thee.” 

“ That depends Uncle Antoine, on whom my neighbors may be.” 

The neighbors. Dost thou not like thy deskmate, thy seat at the 
table ?” 

love them. Little Fr^re Jacque is already in heaven, and 
big Brother Ansehne is trying hard to get there.” He smiled and 
looked on the ground. He was not thinking of Fr6re Jacque and 
Anselme, but one sentence was as good as another to aid conversation. 
Just here there was a sound of rapidly approaching horses, and a 
high cart came in sight, bowling along the road. A gentleman sat 
upon the front seat, a groom behind, and towering high above them 
sat a girl who held the ribbons in her gauntleted hands, the whip 
horizontal in a truly British manner. She leaned a little forward; 
her hat shaded her eyes; she^was smiling and laughing gayly to the 

gentleman at her side. The only girl that I shall ever marry- ” 

said Ange, and stopped. The horses were abreast of them now, and 
as they swerved aside he caught sight of a face that he well knew. 
They were back then! 

“The only girl that you will ever marry will be the one your 
father wishes you to marry. Mademoiselle de Larmes,” said the Abbot, 
and then, with a smile in response to the bow of the gentleman in 
the carriage, “Monsieur du Plessis and his daughter,” he said; but 
Ange did not need this information; he had recognized Valentine. 

“I will never marry Mademoiselle de Larmes,” said Ange. “Let 
us talk no more of it. Uncle Antoine. My bride is destined to be the 
Chureh.^^ Uncle Antoine sighed. 

“ Thou must have a vocation, after all,” he said, “ when the sight 
of so much beauty does not even touch thee. As thou knowest,” con¬ 
tinued Uncle Antoine as they plodded along, “I am not an advocate 
of marriage, else why should I be here?” He waved his hand back¬ 
ward towards the monastery towers. Ange did not reply. Vaguely 
there came to him, like the evanescent sweetness of the midsummer 
hay new mown, a half memory of words his mother had let fall of a 
certain Celestine whose marriage to a certain Monsieur GroUier had 
cut short the worldly life of dear Uncle Antoine. “But all things 
being equaV’ continued the Abbot, “and seeing that the conventual 
life does not fill thy soul as it should, it would seem as if it would be 
well to do thy father^s bidding, marry, rear up a little family of souls 
who will swell the ranks of our beloved Church, one of whom perhaps 
will come to me to the monastery school before I am too old to receive 
him.” 

Ange shuddered at the idea of a tender little child of his going to 
that life, perhaps seeing some other girl as he had met Valentine, and 
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being drawn insensibly away from his duties and his vows, and suffer¬ 
ing as he had suffered, as he was suffering now. He pictured the 
misery of that innocent youth, of his struggles as to which course to 
pursue, and he ejaculated under his breath, God forbid!” but in 
so low a tone that Uncle Antoine could not hear and be hurt by the 
words. 

V. 

One day, a week or so after this outing, Ange was wandering aim¬ 
lessly about the grounds, when he perceived that a ladder stood against 
the monastery walls. At once he proceeded to mount it, and was soon 
upon the roof. Mounting higher and ever higher, he came out upon 
an upper projection, where a man with a soldering-pot was running 
some lead into a crack in an angle. He watched this process for 
awhile, and then turned to take in the vievi\ Ah! what a revelation! 
what a prospect lay spread out before his curious eyes. He could 
look into the Du Plessis garden. He could see the walks, the flower 
beds, and a gardener tying up some stalks. The smoke was curling 
from the chimneys of the great house. He caught from his elevated 

position the corner of a veranda, and was it- Yes, the glimpse 

of a yellow skirt, which was brighter than he had ever seen it. The 
river was glancing and flowing beyond, and the flecks of sunlight 
were reflected upon the gown. Oh heavens! w^hy had he not thought 
of this vantage-point before. To be sure, the ladder was seldom there. 
He would learn soldering, learn roofing, learn anything, rather than 
not come to this blessed spot and see her, though so far away. He 
leaned against the chimney and watched and waited. He saw her rise 
and go into the house, reappear with the black straw hat upon her 
head, the hat with the yellow roses, and descend the steps on the river 
side of the house, where she was lost underneath the thick foliage. 
But, oh, joy! it was not long before she reappeared on the shore. She 
was alone. Ah! that was her object. She was unloosing the painter 
from a tall stake; she meant to go upon the water. 

The great wall of the monastery ran out into the river, on each side 
of the boundary, and there was no hope of getting from the monastery 
grounds into the place that lay ne^t on either side. 

Ange saw the girl push the boat away from the shore, spring in 
as she did so, and, taking up her oars, begin to row. The river was 
very low and she was evidently unused to propelling her own boat. 
She rowed awkwardly and carefully. Once she ran the bow of her 
boat up on a little, gi-avelly spit, and was some time in pushing it off 
again. As the boat was careened either to the right or the left, Ange 
alternately crouched or shivered, fearing that she would be thrown into 
the water, but the Saints preserved her, and she s^'ot away from one 
bank only to run up on another. Ah, it was lovely watching her! 
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Aiige wondered if he coiQd wade round the end of the wall when the 
river was very low; but what should he do when he got there? The 
wall had seemed a proper barrier. Should he meet her face to face, 
without an obstacle to play propriety, how awkward it would be. He 
blushed at the thought of it. He watched her until she guided her 
boat back to the land. He saw someone come down to the shore; it 
was a gentleman. It might be her father. Monsieur du Plessis. He 
helped her tie her boat to the stake, and then they walked up to where 
they were hidden from view, his hand through her arm. He walked 
as if he loved her. His touch was a caress. Everyone must love her,— 
how could they help it! He was stiU watching when the solderer 
came and touched him on the arm. “ It is time to go down,” said he; 
“ the sun has set some time since.” 

“Is the work all done?” asked Ange, scarcely knowing what he 
said. 

“ It is all done,” said the man; “ there is a small leak there in the 
corner, but it is too dark to see. I must attend to that some other 
day.” 

“ I should like to learn to solder,” said Ange. “ I wonder if you 
could teach me?” 

“Soldering is a very particular trade,” sa’i the man with that 
reverence for his occupation which all workers should feel, “but I 
think that you naight learn in time. Come the next day I am here 
and I will give you some lessons.” 

“ I will,” said the young brother eagerly, as be descended the ladder 
behind him. “ Only let me know when you are coming. Promise to 
let me know—^promise!” 

The workman thought the subject scarcely called for so much em¬ 
phasis, but said: “ I shall come again to-morrow. I will ask the 

Abbot to let you help me. I needed someone to-day; one of m3" 
pinchers rolled off the roof. You wouldn't mind climbing down for it 
if I lost it again?” 

“I should delight in it,” replied the 3"oung man, and added to 
himself, “ if only I may climb up again.” 

It was early in the morning when they again ascended to the roof, 
and this time Ange really learned something about the art of soldering. 
At odd times he scanned the great house carefully; that was when the 
workman was bending over the places to be repaired. He saw that a 
window was open, and then someone came and stood there like a 
picture in a frame. She was too far off for hiin to be quite certain 
who it was, but she wore a yellow gown. Seeing this, he took his 
handkerchief from his bosom and waved it. After awhile he saw 
her look his way; then she reached behind her and took up something. 
All! it was a field-glass. She placed it to her 63'es, and after a moment. 
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to his joy, a tiny bit of white was waved hack at him. So she was 
there, she had not forgotten him I As he descended from the roof he 
made up his mind to scale the wall or to wade roimd its projection 
at the first opportunity. 

VI. 

But there were signs of a storm in the sky. There were purple 
clouds over there in the west. The rains were coming, and the river 
would be full. He must wait until it was low again before he tried 
to see her nearer. 

That night the storm broke, and it raged for two days. The garden 
was flooded, the river ran broad and deep and was at its height. The 
ends of the wall looked very far away out there in that rolling, turbu¬ 
lent flood. He must wait many days before he could hope to wade 
roimd it. To solace himself he went into the chapel and played on 
the old organ. Its tone was sweet and full, and after he had played 
some of the fugues of Bach his fingers strayed through the rhythm 
of more modem music, and, letting them run over the keys, they fell 
into the ^^ CJantique do HoeP of Adam, and as he played he sang 
aloud in a joyous voice, ^^The day when Christ was born,—The day 
when Christ was born!” He pressed the loud pedals at the ending, 
and the triumphant strains of the religious song rolled out through 
the time-worn aisles, and then when the sweet song had died away, it 
was the “ Ave Marie” of Gounod which came from xmder those supple 
fingers, and with this he allowed his tenor voice to ring out clear and 
high. 

There were footsteps in the gallery. 

“ It is a very noble interior,” he heard in a man^s voice, the voice 
of a gentleman. “ Who is that playing ?” 

“ One of the brothers. Monsieur.” 

What is his name ?” Ange gave a start—her voice, no other but 
hers! He half arose, then sat again. He would have no excuse for 
going up the stairs and joining them. Hor would it be allowed. Pro¬ 
priety demanded that he should retreat even now. 

^^His name is Jean, Brother Jean,” said the custodian; ^^he is 
always playing down there. He is blind.” 

“ A-a-a-ah I” the word W'as uttered with a sigh of disappointment, 
and then, as Ange listened, scarce breathing, the footsteps came down 
the stairway and stopped in front of the organ. He was hidden where 
he sat from the new-comers. 

^"I have always wanted to see the old place,” said the stranger, 
and so we took this stormy day. Do many people come here ?” - 

“ Ho, but we are always glad to have them.” The cicerone did not 
suggest that a fee, usually left by visitors, was of benefit to the mon¬ 
astery. 
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I should like to come again, papa,” 

Yes, it was her voice again. A bit of her skirt swept around the 
corner of the organ. 

We may, sometime, Yalentine,” said her father kindly. 

Why is the organ still ?” asked she, and then she called, Brother 
Jean, art thou still there ? Play a little more, I beg.'^ 

The brother has gone away, perhaps.” 

Play a little for the gentleman, brother. It is a valuable organ. 

Monsieur, it was presented to the monastery in- The font? Oh, 

yes, come this way,^^ and then footfalls rang down the aisle. 

Ange struck with trembling fingers again into the “ Cantique of 
Adam.” The hem of the skirt swept nearer and nearer. Then he 
saw the roses of her hat, then her hand was laid upon the projection, 
and then her face was close, closer, the eyes looking into his. 

Oh I” he heard her whisper, “ you ?” and there she stood, gazing 
into his eyes, and he, playing on, gazed into hers, and then he took 
up the strain with his glad tones, ^^A thriU of joy, the weary soul 
rejoices.” And when he had finished the first verse and the interlude 
he began again in a beseeching voice,— 

Surely He taught us to love one another.” 

“ He said you were Jean,” she whispered,—that 3’'ou were blind.” 

“ I am Ange,” he sang. I am not blind—if love is blind, then I 
am bhnd.” If the old custodian heard the words, they were so covered 
by the peals of the music that their significance was not discernible. 

Valentine stood gazing at the young musician, and, not removing 
her eyes from his face, she took from her bosom a sweet mass of 
mignonette. She trailed it across his hands as they played, and he 
saw, among some gems of value upon her finger, his mother’s ring. 
Then she laid the mignonette upon the upper keys and whispered, 
^^Do not forget me,” then went to the front of the organ, for steps 
were returning, and Monsieur du Plessis was half-way down the aisle 
with the custodian. He turned and waved his hand towards the girl 
as if to say, “ Here is something that I must see,” and again she was 
behind the organ with the young novice. ^^Play! Play!” she whis¬ 
pered, play on,” and enwreathed him with her arms and pressed her 
lips to his brow, his hair. The music suddenly ceased. He had caught 
her in his embrace. He strained her to his breast, his heart. He 
gave her kiss for kiss. 

Do not be a priest,” she whispered. 

'^I will never be a priest,” came back the answer, as Ange slipped 
through the little black door. 

The footsteps were returning. Monsieur du Plessis was again at 
the front of the organ asking, “ Where is the organist ? Did you 
frighten him away?” 
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I think I must have/^ said the girl, with a happy smile. 

is easily frightened, poor, dear Jean!^'’ remarked the custo¬ 
dian. “He is fmd, and he imagines that the female sex are all lying 
in wait for him. We seldom have ladies here. No wonder he ran 
away,^^ and he looked with mystified gaze on the lovely face of the 
girl standing before him. 

Ange went no more upon the roof; there were no more leaks and 
the ladder had been removed. He gazed up at it often and yearningly, 
wishing that he had but a sharp instrument long enough to reach 
some assailable and receptive point, and create a leak which he might 
mend. When he found an opportunity, he went into the upper rooms 
and examined the walls and ceilings to see if he might not find a 
place where the rain had come through, but there was no sign of 
anything of the kind, and he descended disappointed. He lived in 
a dreamland which was real, more real than his daily life. He went 
about his duties in a dazed sort of way, doing his tasks mechanically, 
tliinking of but one thing. Ever before him was the girl within the 
yellow frame. He always saw her in the gown which she had worn 
when first he discovered her on the other side of the boundary wall. 
He wondered why he had not thought, in that one close, dear interview, 
to make a wish known as to their future. Alas! their moments had 
been so fieeting! 

VII. 

Eatheu Matthieu was becoming seriously troubled about his 
young charge. He was growing more pale and thin. His large eyes 
looked out at the world with an unusual melancholy in their regard 
for one so young. He seemed to become more ethereal with each day 
that passed, and as the old Abbot blew his nose with emotion, he 
wondered if this darling child of his little sister was to go away as 
she had gone into the unknown, “ for, after all,"" argued Uncle Antoine 
(not Father Matthieu, Abbot of St. Suipiee, it would have been heresy 
for him),—“after all, though we preach and teach of the other world, 
of streets wth golden pavements, and harps, and crowms, what do we 
know of it, we, down here. Perhaps it is just another room into which 
we pass, watching always to see whether we can aid those dear ones 
whom we have left behind us here."" 

The Abbot thought sometimes of writing to the lad’s father, but 
he knew what that would entail. It would bring down upon him 
another whirlwind, whose earthly name was Belle-Sceur, and that was 
a thing which he could not endure. 

The work of Ange was nominal now. He had a continued cough, 
slight, but persistent. The physician of the convent had ordered him 
to relinquish a.d study, and to remain as much as possible in the 
outer air. 
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He haunted the vicinity of his former vantage-point in the boun- 
dary-^vall. Sometimes he would call softly, first assuring himself 
that no one was abroad within the monastery grounds, ^^Are you 
there ?” then after waiting for a little he would call again, Oh, tell 
me ! Are you there but nothing came to reward his eager yearning. 
Once he heard a scraping against the stones on the other side, and 
looking, breathless and eager, towards the coping, he saw first a hand 
appear over the top, and then his heart sank, for it was the gnarled 
hand of an old man, the gardener of the domain of Monsieur du Plessis, 
and then a grizzled head came in sight and he heard a voice saying, 
Did anyone call ?” 

Ange busied himself among the flowers; when finally he lifted his 
eyes he replied, There is no one here but me.’^ 

Ah! to think that the old man might see her every day—hear her 
voice—be near her—while he was banished. 

“ And what are you planting, brother?” asked the old man. 

They are the purple flowers that come from the Valley of the 
Loire,” answered Ange, finding it impossible to remain silent. 

'"Those are the new blooms that I heard talk of the other day,” 
said the old man jealously. 

I can give you some if you wish. These are mine,” said Ange 
with painful remembrance, and then recalled too late the rule of St. 
Sulpice that no one should speak to a stranger. “I have broken so 
many rules—I am breaking them all the time—what matters it if I 
break a few more ?” he mused, " How could I give them to you ?” 
asked the young brother. 

I hardly know,” said the man, " unless you throw them over.” 

I ^vill throw them over,^^ said the lad. " I will make a parcel and 
throw them as near as possible to where you stand. Where will you 
plant them?” 

Probably in the garden of Mademoiselle,—she loves flowers, she 
is always asking for some new varieties,—and in exchange I will drop 
here over the wall some fine bulbs which have lately been given me. 
Mademoiselle will not miss them, she has so many. Monsieur du 
Plessis, her father, thinks nothing too good for her.^^ 

Will 3^ tell her, Mad-Mademoiselle, where you procured these ?” 

The gardener did not answer. " Ho, ho!” he said to himself. 

The plants were exchanged, and on this Ange lived for a week. 
Then his being seemed to need some other stimulus. He watched ever 
for his friend, the gardener, but he came no more. The truth was 
that Father Matthieu had seen from his room in the monastery the 
exchange of plants. He told no one and prayed only for the lad, who 
could not help breaking the rules, but he dispatched a note to Monsieur 
dn Plessis, and when the old gardener came it was to find that his 
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ladder had disappeared, and that he was ordered by his master to 
hold no more communication with the brothers on the other side of 
the wall. 

“ And what is the matter with them, these brothers?^’ asked Valen¬ 
tine, who was present at the conversation. 

“!N*othing is the matter with them, it is the Abbot’s wish, and 
we are both too good Catholics, petite, to care to make it more 
diflScult for him,” and then Monsieur du Plessis added, Come into 
the house with me.” When they were seated in the sunny library look¬ 
ing out upon the river. Monsieur du Plessis said, ^^My dear, I wish 
to have another serious talk with you.” 

“I suppose it is about marriage, papa,” said Valentine, pouting. 

It always is. I hate the subject. I am happy with you—do not send 
me away.” 

Nevertheless, we must talk of it, my child. You remember your 
dear mother left certain property to be yours when you should marry, 
the property to be sold, or a part of it, as soon after your marriage as 
possible. I am anxious for you to see it; I have been nursing it for 
you. You have more land than you need, my dearest child, and just 
now the property in that vicinity is increasing rapidly in price. It 
may go down again, such values fluctuate, but while land about there 
is selling at the present good rate and we have a fine offer from the 
Count de Clermont for some extra acres, it would be madness not 
to sell.” 

“ And I must marry to sell my property. Why not keep the old 
place as it is, papa ? We shall have enough.” 

^^And the reason why,” proceeded Monsieur du Plessis, as if she 
had not spoken, " the Count de Clermont wishes to buy it is that the 
two properties may march together. It is his son, you Imow, who- 

Oh! oh! Papa, I have heard all this before. I will not marry 
M-Onsieur de Clermont. I have said so again and again.” 

And what have you against the young man, my child ? You have 
never seen him.” 

" That is quite true. T have never seen him, and neither do I wish 
to see him. I am quite content here, alone with my dear, dearest 
papa.” 

Monsieur du Plessis sighed. “ Thou always lovest me to distraction 
when I speak of marriage, petite. Thou art an obstinate girl. I am 
going to Paris to-day. I shall call upon the De Clermonts, who are 
now there, and tell them they must wait a little.” 

^^A little! They must wait forever, papa! Does this young 
Monsieur de Clermont, then, wish to marry me?” 

Monsieur du Plessis looked down confused. —I—^believe not, 

my child, but he has never seen thee. He woul^ wish to marry thee 
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had he seen thee. He has gone, his mother tells me, to travel in 
Snmatra.^^ 

If he has gone to travel in Sumatra, how could he marry me 

“It does not take long to come from Sumatra, child, not longer 
than to have thy trousseau made. He will come if they cable him. 
His father can get him here on some other pretence, and then when 
once he has seen thee- 

“ I will never see him,^^ broke in Valentine. “ Thou hast acknowl¬ 
edged the other day that he had some one else in mind, and I have 
other plans for myself,’^ 

“ Other plans for thyself Monsieur du Plessis looked at the girl 
aghast. It sounded like those independent American women. “And 
how eouldest thou make other plans irrespective of my wishes ?” 

“ My plan is to stay here with thee, dearest papa, and never marry 
until the right one comes. If he does not come, I shall go into a 
convent.” She thought of Abelard and Heloise, and felt that if Ange 
remained in the monastery, the convent was her only resource. Mon¬ 
sieur du Plessis arose impatiently. “There is the brougham at the 
door, I am going to Paris for a few days. Think it well over while 
thou stayest, or wilt thou come to Paris with me? Come and see the 
Clermonts, how charming they are. Jeanne can throw a few things 
into a box for thee.” 

“ Throw a few things! Dost thou not know, papa, that the chiffons 
of girls take hours to pack. A bit of tissue paper between each two 
folds? Throw! Ho, no, papa, I must have at least twenty-four hours’ 
notice before I can get away.” 

“I will wait for thee, child, another day; it makes but little 
difference.” 

“ I do not care to go, papa. What would Tante Jocaste do with no 
one to pick up her stitches?” 

“I cannot understand thy love for this old place. When I took 
it I feared that it would prove a dull home for thee, and thought no 
convent could be more so.” 

“ I had Lola here for some time, papa.” 

“ Yes, but thoii hast been alone for weeks, and how thou canst sup¬ 
port such loneliness-” 

“I am never alone with thee, dearest papa.” She clasped him 
around the neck and lavished on him those caresses which were lan¬ 
guishing for their rightful owner. 


vin. 

When* Monsieur du Plessis had driven away, Valentine sought her 
chamber, that upper room where she had stood o?ae day, not so long 
ago, and had seen Ange wave his handkerchief from the roof. She 
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pushed the window outward and leaned against the frame of the door. 
There was nothing to be seen but the vacant roofs of the monastery and 
a bit of the garden, the rose-gardens of happy memory. How did Ange 
get up on that steep roof of the monastery? Why could she not do 
the same here, at home. She would try it this afternoon late, when 
the servants, their work done, would all be in another part of the 
house. 

Valentine ran along the hall and mounted the upper stairs. She was 
soon in the attic,—^that dark, large, dusty place, whose dim corners gave 
back such dismal echoes and seemed to reveal dim shapes. But no fear 
was strong enough to withhold her. She was up the ladder and on the 
roof so soon as she had been able to push back the scuttle. 

The roof was a flat one, and she walked safely over to the chimney 
nearest the monastery and stationed - herself where the trees did not 
obstruct her view. She looked between them. She could see a large 
part of the monastery grounds, and ah! who was there? Yes, some 
one was busy at work near the spot where she used to look through 
the wall. He raised his head. Ah! he saw her. There was no one 
near. 

Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” The sound was a smothered one, 
coming up through the opening in the roof. She had never heard 
Jeanneton’s shrill voice softened before. She wished that it might 
always come to her dulled like this by passing through the floors. She 
waved her hand desperately and pointed towards the river. She could 
not tell whether the young priest had seen the motion. He stood as if 
spell-bound. 

“Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” came again up the stairs, “the 
old Mademoiselle wishes to see Mademoiselle.^’ 

With a wave of the hand towards the monastery grounds Valentine 
ran back to the opening and was down in the garret, and had closed 
the scuttle before old Jeanneton had reached the attic floor. 

“ And what is Mademoiselle doing up in this dark old hole ?” 
asked the ancient serving-woman curiously. 

“I was trying to open the window in the roof, Jeanneton; it is 
very heavy.” 

Too heavy fcr Mademoiselle. The tante wishes to see Made¬ 
moiselle; she has dropped her stitch again.” Tante Jocaste was 
always dropping her stitches. Valentine ran down two flights of stairs 
and into her aunt’s room. That lady, an invalid, was reclining in a 
wheel-chair. She looked very sad; there were traces of tears upon her 
cheeks. 

“ Crying?” said Valentine. 

“ For thy father, child, I miss him so, and I have again dropped 
my stitch.” Valentine wished that she herself had as few troubles. 
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miss hini too, dear tante, but there is no use in crying for 
milk that has been spilt, and ehere papan often spills himself. We can 
do nothing about him; he will return in a few days/’ 

“I have dropped my stitch, child,” repeated the old Mademoiselle 
in a pathetic whine. 

“I will pick it up, and then I must run away,” said Valentine. 
“ I have something to attend to.” 

“ Thou art always running away, child.” 

“ It will not be for long, chere tante.” 

Valentine picked up the dropped stitch, and then flew out of the 
room and down the steps of the veranda. She ran to the stake where 
her boat was tied. The river looked very angry and full after the late 
rains, but Valentine had learned, she thought, a great deal about the 
handling of a boat. 

rx. 

It was growing dusk. She would row around to the edge of the 
wall, and see if she might not speak a word with Ange. Why should 
he remain in the monastery when coming out into the world would 
save her and him? She was surely not the one to broach the subject, 
but she knew that he loved her. She would tell him what her father 
had threatened. Papan was quite capable of doing very disagreeable 
things. Had he not whisked her off to a watering-place because old 
AUiot had told him of the yomg brother underneath the wall; and 
his remarks about the garden of Mademoiselle? No one knew what 
plan papan might be concocting up there in Paris—hie dear Paris I As 
these thoughts and a himdred more raced through her head, she had 
untied the rope from the stake and had thrown the oars into the boat. 
The wall at the foot of Monsieur du Plessis’s estate, the wall which 
ran parallel with the river and kept out the water, was some distance 
back from the farther ends of the boundary wall of the monastery. 
The river was smooth and still in here, more like a pond than a 
river. While Monsieur du Plessis had been at the place, the water had 
always been low. He had never seen it as high as now, and knew 
nothing of its power. 

Valentine stood in the boat and pushed it out towards the end of 
the boundary wall. She was nearing the end, when suddenly the 
water became deep, she lost her balance because the oar did not reach 
the bottom, and sat down suddenly and rather ungracefully. Her first 
thought was, “I am glad that no one saw me.” The second thought 
was, “ There goes my oar; what am I to do now ?” for as she was 
thrown from her upright posture the oar flew from her grasp. The 
little boat was now even with the end of the boundary wall, but instead 
of the sweet and calm-flowing river which she had seen from the house, 
she discovered all at once that the water was rushing quickly onward. 
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and she sat in her seat, her hands tightly clasping the sides of the 
boat, her frightened eyes staring straight ahead. She had passed the 
boundary wall now, and was opposite the monastery grounds, but even 
the thought of Ange, and her wonder as to whether he had obeyed 
her gesture, could not recall her gaze from the wild sweep of waters 
ahead. And as she sat thus, terrified and helpless, she heard just 
behind her a voice that she knew, saying, “ Sit still, I will guide thee 
to safetyShe dared not turn her head. Every motion, in the eyes 
of this novice, seemed to endanger the steadiness of the boat. She 
heard some splashes in the water, behind her, and heavy, excited 
breathing, and she knew, without seeing, that Ange had the stern of 
the boat in his hands and was swimming with it and guiding it as best 
he could. 

Then she glanced sidewise and saw that they had passed the mon¬ 
astery grounds, and that higher banks stood up on either side. The 
river was narrowing ahead of them, there were rocks in mid-channel. 
They loomed up before her one by one, an incessant and fearful pano¬ 
rama. She wondered how long Ange could keep her from being thrown 
into the flood. The answer came as if she had spoken aloud. 

Sit quiet,he said reassuringly, “ I can guide the bcat.^^ 

The teaching that Ange had obtained in childhood stood him in 
good stead. His father’s home at Valengon was a perfect place for 
lessons in rowing, and confidence and his old time knowledge now came 
back to him. 

They raced onward for perhaps a quarter hour. A rushing river 
will carry a small skifi a long distance in a quarter hour. 

“Dost thou see those rocks upon the right?” called Valentine in 
a terrified voice, raised to c^ 'ry above the noise of the rushing waters. 
Eor answer, Ange guided the boat towards the left bank, when suddenly 
there was a scraping sound, the prow had run upon a sandspit which 
was just covered by the water. Ange crawled along to the bow, hold¬ 
ing on by the gunwale of the boat, and then climbed up by the side 
and stood on the sandspit. The water was only ankle deep. He 
glanced into the interior of the little skifi and gave an exclamation 
of dismay. 

^^What is it?” asked Valentine anxiously. 

“ A hole.” 

“ A large one ?” 

“ Ho, but there is an indentation on the outside. The boat would 
sink if we put out again. Besides, we have no oars, and why should 
we go on?” 

“ Could we not cross the stream to our own side ?” asked the girl. 
For answer Ange pointed to the cliffs which inhospitably lined the 
farther banks. 
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“ You must get out/^ lie said^ and come ashore \rith me/^ 

“ What! Step into the water 

“ It is not so badj” laughed Ange^ as being thrown into the water 
whether one wills or no.” He wrung out his soaked garments and 
measured the distance to the shore with his eye. could carry you, 
perhaps.” She noticed that he did not say thee and thou, as when 
he had let his first excitement at being alone with her carry him awa3^ 

“Oh! no, no,” said Valentine, “you are not strong enough. You 
are ill, I am certain, youi’ face is so thin, your eyes so large. What 
have they done to you ?” 

“See how foolish I was not to have eaten and drunk when they 
urged me,” exclaimed Ange in disgust. “I should have been strong 
enough to carry you in that case, now I fear you must walk. But we 
never know whdt is coming to us. I will walk to the shore, and see if 
it grows deeper.” 

Ange turned back and walked along on the shallow rise of sand. 
She watched him approach the shore. As he neared it he was hardly 
in the water at all and stepped out on dry land. He turned and called 
to her: “How I am coming back to hold the boat steady. Any move¬ 
ment may send it off in deep water.” 

“ Come, then,” called the girl, “ but do not look.” 

“I will not look,” said Ange, blushing, he knew not why. He 
waded out towards the boat, and, crouching, held the skiff firmly with 
both hands. 

“But your clothes will be soaked,” cried Valentine. Then she 
remembered that he had been almost submerged in the water on the 
voyage down the river. As Ange, all wet, came towards the boat, he 
held his face awkwardly but persistently towards the shore. He stooped 
and grasped the boat. He was fearful that the little skiff would be 
overturned because of the jerks and quick movements which he felt 
as he held the gunwale, and because of the water's rush. 

Pinally she said, “ I am ready.” 

“ Step to the front of the boat,” returned he, “ and get out; my 
eyes are closed.” She obeyed him and stepped, with a little sliiver of 
delight, into the water. Then he arose, letting the boat go, and, 
passing her carefully by, said: “Follow me; hold up your skirts; 
there is no danger, the spit is quite wide.” 

Valentine gathered her skirts high, and held them and her shoes 
and stockings in both hands, and thus they walked towards the shore, 
she following the young brother. Once she made an exclamation of 
dismay, but he did not turn his head. When the}^ reached the shore 
he said: “ I am going a little way along the beach. When your feet 

are dry and you are ready, you can call.” 

Valentine sat on a warm rock and dried her feet upon her white 
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petticoat. When they were again covered she called to Ange. She 
heard a crashing through the underbrush, and in a moment he appeared. 
Then he sat down on a rock facing her, and they both burst into a 
peal of laughter. After they had laughed excitedly for a few moments 
she said to him,— 

What to do next 

I hardly know,^^ he replied. “ I do not know the river at all.” 

ISTor I,” said Valentine; we are strangers here. My father took 
the place only for the summer.” 

“We can start and walk,” said he. “There is a bridge, I know, 
far up above the monastery. We can cross that and come down through 
the town. It will take us many hours.” 

I cannot walk,” said the girl. I have lost one of my shoes. It 
went sailing down the river in company with the boat, and in coming 
ashore I have stepped on something sharp; it felt like glass; my foot is 
bleeding.” 

Amge regarded her anxiously. “ What shall we do?” said he. “We 
cannot stay here, and I cannot leave you alone; you cannot remain 
alone. Was there ever so hopeless a case?” 

Valentine began to look serious. “I am terribly himgry too,” she 
said. Do you think there might be a farmhouse near ?” 

“ I will go and look in a little while,” said Ange. “ At present I 
must find some leaves in which to bind your foot. We used to fin d 
them on the shores of the lake at Valengon,” and he started into the 
wood. 

It was growing dark now. “Do not leave me alone,” called the 
girl in an anxious voice. 

“I must try to find the leaf while some daylight remains,” he 
answered; “be patient. I will whistle once in a while, that you may 
not feel so lonely.” 

Valentine tried to restrain her fears. Once she thought she heard 
a rustling in the bushes near her, and, to add to her nervousness, the 
river ran turbulently. What if it should get higher, and suddenly 
flood the place where she sat—she had heard of cloud-bursts. When it 
had grown quite dark, and her patience was nearly exhausted, she heard 
a plunging through the leaves and grasses, and the youth emerged 
out of the darkness. 

“ I cannot find it,” he said sorrowfully. “ What shall we do ?” 

“ I must try to walk,” said she. “ You must help me.” 

She arose from her rock and laid her hand upon his shoulder. She 
waited. He did not draw nearer“ You must help,” she said again. 
“ I can barely stand.” He stooped his tall height that her hand might 
rest on his shoulder. She felt his frame tremble ‘Underneath her 
touch. Ak! what was this delicious wave of feeling which swept over 
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him? Was it because of the evanescent perfume of old lavender about 
her draperies? Was it because of the caress of her hair, like the finest 
of cobwebs, which now and then swept his cheek as he bent under 
the pressure of her hand? 

Y ou do not help me/^ she complained, 
can help you in no other, way,” said he. Try your best to 
come. I saw a hut down there when I was searching for the leaves. 
It may be a charcoal-burner’s. We may find a place for you there ?'’ 

Why cannot you help me better ?” He heard the tears in her voice, 
but made no answer. 

Have you forgotten-” 

Ho,” said he, I have not forgotten,”—the organ loft was never 
absent from his mind,—^^but ycu had your father with you then, now 
you are alone.” 

" Still, I can hardly walk this way, you offer so little support.” 

Clasp both your hands on my shoulder, then. There! so! is not 
that better ?” and then,—Does you foot pain you so much ?” 

Yes, I really cannot press the ball to the ground. These stones 
hurt me too, I think there is a piece of glass in it. It is swelling 
rapidly.” 

The feeling of joy which possessed the youth at being so near the 
goal of his desires was overcome in a measure by his sorrow for her 
sufferings. He groaned with her at every step that she took as he 
felt her shrink. Finally, his anxiety for her overcoming all prudence 
or ideas of propriet)^ he put his arm about her waist, and she leaned 
upon him, both trembling in the ecstasy of their happiness; and thus 
they proceeded towards the hut of which he had spoken. 

During the last part of the way she stopped once or twice, saying 
that she reallj^ could not go a step farther, and finally they seated 
themselves upon a rock near a little brook while he bathed her foot 
in the stream. A faint gleam in the eastern sky showed them that the 
moon was about to rise, and when its light peered through the branches 
enough for them to see they arose and proceeded on their way again. 

The charcoal-burner’s hut was not far away from the river. 

I am glad of that,” said Ange, for then I shall be able to bring 
you water for your foot.” When they were near the refuge he left the 
girl standing beside a tree supporting herself against it, while he went 
on to the hut. He tried the door, and was agreeably surprised to dis¬ 
cover that it would open from the outside. It was cleaner than he 
expected to find it, but he brushed it out as well as he could, making 
a broom out of some grass which was growing near by, and then came 
out and began to gather up the early-fallen leaves of summer. 

should never have thought that leaves would have fallen so 
early,” said he, as he passed by the place where Valentine was resting. 
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We always think of trees shedding their leaves in September and 
October, but look I as a fact, I have found all that I require for your 
bed/^ 

My bed!” said Valentine. “ Am I then to go to bed ?” 

Yes/^ said he. " Come and see.” - 

Again he placed his arm around her, trembling in the exuberance 
of his joy, and led her to the door of the hut. He built a tiny fire 
for cheer and light. The charcoal-burners had left their matches lying 
there, and Valentine exclaimed gratefully, as she gazed at the romantic 
exterior: 

“ Oh! oh I” she said, I have always wanted something to happen! 
How delightful, how romantic!” She entered and seated herself in 
front of the blaze upon the high-piled cushions made of the leaves that 
had fallen early. He stood in the door-way. “ And you?” she said. 

“ I shall have to keep watch upon the door-step. Perhaps I shall 
make a fire for myself and dr}’’ my clothes. The night is not cold, but 
a fire will not be unpleasant.” 

^^And suppose anyone comes?” said the girl, 

I will keep watch,” said Ange. Then he essayed to close the door, 
but it sagged, and he could not close it tightly. 

^^Ho matter,” said Valentine, feel less lonely so.” She lay 
down on the couch of leaves and gazed at the fire. Occasionally she 
laid upon the glowing wood a small fagot from the pile that Ahge had 
laid beside the hearth. Then her eyes became drowsy, they began to 
close; then she started up, wide awake. Ange,” she called hurriedly, 
then looked towards the door to see that he was not there. She dragged 
h(jrself towards the opening and saw that the forest was lighted up 
by the little fire that he had made for himself, and went and lay 
down again. After awhile she heard a tap beneath the tiny opening 
which served for a window. 

“Do not come,”—it was the voice of Ange,—“I am drying my 
clothes down there; you should see them steam. I am watching you 
and the hut, both, all the time.” 

“ Ange,” she called, “ do you know what my father wishes to do 
with me?” 

To marry 3nu, I suppose,” he answered. 

“Yes. How did you Icnow?” 

“ All fathers wish to do the same,” said he. “ I used to read some 
books before I went to the monastery.” 

“And to whom, do you think?” 

“ I don^t know. Whoever he is, he is not worthy of you, and, more 
than that, I shall kill him as soon as you are married to him.” 

The girl laughed a joyoiis, musical laugh. 
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shall never marry him,” she said, never! Do not fear, he is 
in Sumatra; they are sending for him.” 

“ When will he arrive asked Ange anxiously. 

“ I do not know. I will look on the map when we get home again. 
I should think it will take some months for him to arrive.” 

“ Well, he cannot marry my wife, and thou wilt he my wife before 
that. Sweetheart,” said Ange. 

“ Shall I ?” Valentine gave a long sigh of pleasure. 

“ That is not the worst of it,” said. Ange; they wish me also 

to marry.” 

“ Do they, and to whom ?” 

To a girl I never saw, but I will not marry her. ITever! ISTever 1 
Never!” 

One never knows what influence may be brought to bear. What 
is her name ?” 

“I do not know. Oh, yes, now I remember; it is a Mademoiselle 
de Larmes.” 

Mademoiselle de Larmes 1” 

Yes, I remember the name, it was impressed on my mind because 
the soimd of it caused me to shed tears; but I tell thee this, I will 
not marry her.” 

Ange heard a sound as if the girl were sobbing. 

“ Mademoiselle de Larmes!” she exclaimed, and sobbed again. 

Do not fear. Sweetheart. I swear I will never marry this Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes.” 

Valentine sat quiet for a time. 

Of what are you thinking ?” said Ange. 

Oh, nothing,” said Valentine, laugliing, with a mischievous light 
in her eye, and then, after a few moments of silence,— 

“Did you ever play a practical joke. An—Ange?” 

“No, I should not know how,” said Ange, looking up adoringly at 
her. 

There was a long silence. “ She is giving herself time to recover,” 
said Ange to himself; in reality, she was reflecting. 

“Do not be rash, Ange, do not swear. The Bible says, ' Swear not 
at alV and now good-night.” A long sigh. “ Ah! I am so happy!” 

“ Good-night, Sweetest, the angels guard thee. My clothes must 
be dry. Good-night. Good-night.” The youtlfls mode of address was 
tempered by circumstances; while the walls of the hut separated them, 
he did not fear to say to her thee and thou. 

When Ange had dressed himself in his still damp clothes, he beat 
out his fire and, returning, laid down at the door of the hut. Once 
Valentine awoke and looked restlessly about her. She was frightened; 
she could not remember where she was. She reached out a little way 
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aud peered through the crack, where the door would not close. The 
moonlight was s hinin g brilliantly, and in its rays, along the step which 
led up to the hut, she saw the young brother sleeping soundly. The 
step was not much harder than his own bed at St. Sulpice. 

‘^Do not be afraid, SweethearV^ she murmured, will never 
marry that man in Sumatra. Be not afraid, only thee, only thee.’^ 

The sim was coming over the hill when Valentine awoke. The 
sound that awakened her was the pushing open of the door, and Ange 
entered the hut mthout glancing towards her. 

“ What is it?” said Valentine, looking up with sleepy eyes. 

I am going for your breakfast,” he said. He took down from 
the shelf a pail of tin and went out at the door. Valentine lay dream¬ 
ing, when again she heard hinn knocking at the door. She sat up. 

“ See,” he said, “ I have brought your breakfast.” He sat a pail 
full of milk just within the door. “I have milked a cow that was 
down in the wood. She strayed from the pasture on purpose for you.” 
He laughed gayly. “ There is no bread, but we may get that later.” 
W^hen she had drunk she asked,— 

“ How far are we from home ?” 

“ About five miles, they tell me.” 

“ They tell you ? Whom hast thou seen ?” bending forward and 
withdrawing again, blushing furiously that she should have tu-toyer-ed 
hhn. 

“ 1 have been interviewing the family of the charcoal-burner,” he 
said. They live just beyond the bend of the river. The husband has 
gone away for some work to the village above your house. The wife 
says that the monastery is about five miles up the river. She is baking 
some black bread now. It will be done in an hour’s time. I confessed 
them all. They have not seen a priest for a half year. We are in a 
very lonely spot. 

You confessed them ? You are not a priest yet,” said Valentine. 

“ Yo, I am not a priest yet, but I may be sometime if thou shouldst 
marry the man from Sumatra-” 

And thou shouldst marry Mademoiselle de Larmes,” said Valen¬ 
tine, laughing gayly, and blushing again at her slip. 

And their sins are not very bad ones, why not I, as well as 
another ? Are we not told, ^ Confess ye your sins one to another’ ?” 

But that does not mean a novice who will not marry Mademoiselle 
de Larmes.” 

They are satisfied, and I shall confess it to Uncle Antoine,” 

“ And who is Uncle Antoine ?” 

^^My uncle, the Abbot. But I must go back; I think the bread 
must be baked. Drink all the milk, I can get more.” She drank the 
milk, and lay down again as he went on his way. 
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X. 

When the young man bad quite gone away Valentine limped down 
to the river. As yet no one was awake but the larks and the bees, and 
she disrobed herself and bathed in the gray water. She watched the 
pearly, opalescent drops as they ran off her fingers, she thrust her 
head down into the water, and then shook her hair until it rolled up into 
a thousand brown curls, and then when the sun arose she dried herself 
in its beams. When she was again dressed, she took up her slow 
march towards the hut. As she neared it she saw Ange hastening 
through the wood. 

have a plan,” he called before he met her, almost breathless. 

The charcoal-burner has not returned, but they have a superannuated 
horse, and I have borrowed him for your homeward journey, for you 
know—^you know”—he looked at her from tender brown eyes—^^you 
cannot remain here.” 

J^o, I suppose not,” said Valentir'e regretfully. She looked around 
her at the leafy seclusion. “ It is lovely, though.” 

For a day, yes,” said Valentine. ^^But no one must see you. I 
will get what food the good woman can spare and bring it to you, 
and when it is quite dark we will start home to the chateau, you on the 
horse, I leading him for fear of harm to you.” 

This is no Swiss Kobinson tale where roasts of beef and loaves of 
bread grew ready to the hand. The fare that the good woman at the 
hut was able to spare these runaways was of the simplest kind. Ange 
was ashamed to take from her all that he needed to fill two hungry 
mouths. He saved half his share for Valentine, and watched her with 
pleasure shining from his eyes as she ate. 

“ You seem to enjoy my eating,” said Valentine, and yet you have 
a hungry look.” 

The young brother smiled and turned away his head. He could 
have eaten double the share provided for the girl. 

The day was passed by Ange in scouring the woods, looking for 
a place where they might reach the highroad without going near the 
house of the peasant woman, feeding the old horse and watering him 
down by the river, in milking the cow, and doing smell service for his 
benefactress of the hut in return for her favors to him. When at last 
it was dusk, he led uhe horse into the wood, and knocking on the 
door of Valentine’s retreat, he called,— 

Come forth, sweet lady. Tour steed is at the castle door.” 
Valentine, limping towards the door-way, laughed merrily whan she 
saw the ancient beast of burden. With the help of Ange she mounted, 
seating herself comfortably on the saddle of hay that he had fashioned 
for her. Ange took the bridle and chirruped to the old horse, but he 
turned his head whinnying, and Valentine turned hers also. 
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“ Who are those ?” she asked. Ange, who was on the farther flank 
of the animal, said, “Who are what?” and ran around to the other 
side. 

“Those,” said Valentine, indicating by a nod of her head a group 
in the middle distance. 

He looked towards them, and saw the charcoal-burner’s wife stand¬ 
ing there, her three or four children clinging at her skirts, fingers in 
mouth, gazing with interest at the pair. 

“So that is where my bread went,” said the woman. “The girl 
must have a fine appetite.” 

Ange, seeing that there was no longer any chance of concealment, 
walked towards her, the obedient horse following. 

“My good woman,” he said, “I did not tell you that my sister 
was there in the hut, because we have run away for a little holiday, 
before she is married, and she wishes no one to know.” 

The woman stood with folded arms and a severe look, formed by the 
screwing up of both mouth and.e3''e. 

“ His sister!” she said, and nodded her head several times, tapped 
her foot on the ground, and laughed. And now the horse, being near 
Valentine, bent down towards the woman. 

“I am his sister” (“before God,” she inwardly added). “See, do 
we not look alike?” The woman gazed long into the gray eyes and 
said, with a shrug of the shoulders, “I see no resemblance, not the 
least in the world.” Valentine felt in her pocket. Her purse lay 
there, and between its meshes she felt some hard pieces of coin. She 
deliberated for a moment. 

“Ho,” said she to herself, “I will not bribe her; that makes it 
seem really wrong, while we have been but the toys of circumstance, 
but I will pay her later.” 

“ I see that you doubt my brother and me,” she said, “ but when 
my father learns of our escapade, he will come and tell you that it is 
all as it should be. I have done wrong; it was but a little foolishness 
on my part which time will cure. When I am married I shall come 

to see you and bring the children some dresses, perhaps a Christmas- 
tree when winter comes on.” 

“ Ah, maman!” said the little ones in chorus, removing their 
thumbs from their mouths long enough to speak—“ a Christmas-tree! 
think of that.” 

“ The woods are full of trees,” said the woman. “ It is the things 
to hang upon it that worries me from now on.” 

“Do not worry any more,” said Valentine kindly, “I shall see that 
you have gifts in plenty. What would you like, little one?’’ leaning 
down from the back of the old gray and patting the youngest on the 
head. 
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^^Shoes/^ said the other three in chorus, their little toes wiggling 
about argumentatively among the leaves of the woodland. 

Shoes it shall he” said Valentine, laughing, ^"aiid dresses and 
bonbons and sweets, and dried fruit. Dost thou love that, little one? 
Say, Bebe,” and then she turned the horse’s head. “ I shall send the 
horse back to-morrow,” she said, “and the money to pay for my ride. 
How much shall I send you ?” 

The peasant woman pondered, and then asked, somewhat timidly, 
“Would three francs be too much?” 

“I will send ten,” said Valentine, at which the woman wished 
that she had asked twenty, when she might have received thirty, per¬ 
haps. 

“ And now good-by,” said Valentine, and turning away again, the 
two began their journey through the woodland path and were soon lost 
in the depths of the forest. 

Ange guided the horse or walked beside him. The air was sweet 
with mint and the honey-suckle vine, which the horse crushed with 
his heavy feet, and Ange thought it bliss just to walk by his side. 
Sometimes he leaned his dark head against the skirt which flowed 
down over the flanks of the animal, and pressed his lips among the 
folds. 

After a .half-hour they came to the main road and turned up 
stream towards the direction of the bridge of which Ange knew. When 
they came opposite the monastery the moon had risen, but the great 
pile lay dark and gloomy. 

“ I wonder if they miss me,” said Ange half-aloud. 

“Who would not miss thee?” said Valentine, laying her fingers 
on his dark head. He turned and pressed his lips to her hand. 

“You must not,” said Valentine. 

“You are out of my reach,” said Ange. “Let me have this little 
consolation—remember after to-night I shall see thee more.” They 
crossed the bridge and turned downward again along the road leading 
through the sleeping town. Ho one was abroad, but as they passed 
by the auberge the door stood open, and two yokels lounged within. 
They looked at our pair of travellers curiously, and one said, “ If I did 
not know that my old white horse was safe at home with my wife, five 
miles down the river, I should say that was he.” 

At these words Valentine gave the horse a little blow with her 
heel, and Ange ran along beside her until the danger was past. They 
thought this must have been the charcoal-burner, but said nothing, 
so frightened were they. 

And* now they were approaching the gates of the chateau. This 
Ange did not know, but Valentine, who had come this way from the 
railroad station in the town when she arrived, recognized the entrance 
at once and whispered, “ Here I am.” 
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The large gates were still open. That argues that papa is 
expected from Paris to-night,” said Valentine in a low tone. There 
sounded the whistle of an approaching train. 

“He may be coming now,” she whispered. She leaned down 
towards Ange. The ilex-trees were dark overhead, the shadows were 
deep. 

“ When shall I see thee again ?” she said. 

“To-morrow. I will come to-morrow,” said he. “Nothing shall 
keej) me away from thee. Oh Valentine, my love, do not let them 
marry you to that man who is in Sumatra.” 

“ And shall they marry thee to Mademoiselle de Larmes ?” laughed 
Valentine mischievously. 

“Never,” said Valentine, “never!” 

“What wilt thou wager me?” 

“The ring of my mother’s which thou hast. It is thine in anv 
case; it is doubly thine if I marry Mademoiselle de Larmes.” He 
laid his chest against her knee, then released her.” 

XI. 

He watched the girl ride safely roimd to the open stable, where 
he saw a light and moving figures, and then he walked laggingly 
onward towards the monaster}^. He did not expect to get inside the 
grounds so late, but, strange to say, as he reached the great iron 
grille, the little gate cut in the mass of wrought iron was open, and 
within the opening stood a monk. That monk was the Abbot, Father 
Matthieu. As his young nephew stepped out before him in the moon- 
lighi; and the bright rays fell upon his face, “Ah, it is thou,” said 
Father Matthieu, and he looked at the lad long and earnestly. “ Where 
hast thou been?” 

“I will tell thee, Uncle Antoine, if thou wilt let me come to thy 
room and but give me some food. I am weary and himgry.” 

The Abbot led the way inside, first fastening the small door, then 
rang the bell that the great wooden gates might also be closed. He did 
not speak to the young brother until he had gone himself to the 
refectory and brought from a cupboard some bread and a glass of 
the simple wine allowed the convent-bred in France. Then when he 
had returned with it, and the lad had eaten and drunk his fill, he 
looked at him long and questioningly. “ Well ?” he finally said. 

“ I have broken the rules again. Uncle Antoine,” said Ange. “ I 
went on the river in a boat. It carried me away, many miles away. 
It was wrecked on a rocky spit. I had to wade ashore. I was tired 
and drenched. I got food of a poor woman. I had no money to give 
her, but thou must send her something,—^thou wilt, I know,—and tlien 
I—I—walked home.” 
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The good Abbot looked sadly at his nephew. “I see that thou 
hast no vocation,” he said. ^^Thou shalt go home to-morrow.” 

At this the young man flung himself upon the floor. “ Oh, no, 
dear TJncle Antoine, do not send me away,” he said, “ do not! do not! 
I will work as I never worked before, if thou wilt only not send me 
away from this dear place.” 

“Thy affection for this place is ephemeral,” said TJncle Antoine 
dryly. “Uo one can remain who behaves as thou dost. Thou hast 
broken all the rules of the school. The day after to-morrow thou shalt 
depart. I ^vill telegraph to thy father. He will come and fetch 
thee.” 

“ I am not a child,” said Ange, “ I can go alone.” 

“And wilt thou promise me that thou wilt go directly home to 
thy father and thy mother?” The lad hesitated, there was that visit 
to Monsieur du Plessis; well, that could be made on the morrow. 

“I will go directly to my father the day aft^r to-morrow,” said 
Ange; as thou sayest, I would I coiild go to my mother, she would 
imderstand me.^^ 

The old man drew the young towards him and kissed him. 

“Ah, my poor little sister! I have tried to fulfil my duties to 
her,” he said; ^^but I see that thy vocation is not here, child. The 
world is for thee, and when thou art a father call one of thy children 
Maline after her, and one Antoine, after me. hTow, sleep, my son, for 
thou must be weary and the hour is late.” 

When Valentine arrived at the door of the stable the grooms looked 
at her in wonder. She explained hurriedly that she had been carried 
away in the boat, and that a good woman had loaned her a horse that 
she might reach home. Then she went into the house and was cared 
for by her maid and put to bed. She heard the carriage roll in at 
the gate and over the gravel of the driveway. She heard her father's 
voice as he came up the front steps, but her door was locked, and 
no one told him that his daughter had been away from home for a 
day and a night. At least not on that evening, but when Valentine 
limped into the breakfast-room the following morning her father 
looked very stern and angry, and Tante Jocaste in her wheel-chair 
by the window was shaking like an aspen leaf at the storm she had 
aroused. 

Monsieur du Plessis sat staring at his daughter with an angry 
frown, which her light “ Good-morning, papa,” did not banish. She 
looked charming and sweet in her fresh white gown with blue ribbons, 
but on one foot she wore a little Paris shoe, on the other an old slipper 
of her father's. This fell off as she entered the room, and she pain¬ 
fully and awkwardly stooped and picked it up. 
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^^Thou wert not down to early breakfast^ Valentine,” said her 
father. 

It is not the custom, papa.^^ 

It has ever been the custom for us. Tante Jocaste, no, but thou 
and I, always,” 

^^I—I—was tired, papa.” 

“ Thou art lame.” 

“ I—I—hurt my foot yesterday, papa.” 

How ?” 

I do not wish to say, papa.” 

Tell me at once, Valentine, no subterfuge.” 

Monsieur du Plessis had never spoken to her in so harsh a tone. 
What did it mean? Who had been meddling? She glanced at Tante 
Jocaste. ^^If she did,” Valentine thought, ^^I shall never take up 
another stitch for her.” 

I have nothing to tell, papa.^^ 

^^I go away and leave thee here with thy aunt and the servants, 
who are al,! devoted to thee. All goes weU until yesterday afternoon 
just as I am going to the Elysees, to attend a reception for the Eus- 
sian Crown Prince, when there comes a message for me, ^ Come at once; 
we cannot find Valentine.^ Imagine my feelings—I, who have never 
had to face such annoyances. What would thy mother have said, 
child? Thou knowest why I love thee so; it is for thy mother’s sake, 
thy sweet mother, my devoted wife, to whom I promised that no harm 
should befall her little child, and now I cannot be gone twenty-four 
hours but I get a cry from home, ^ Eeturn! Eeturn!’ ” 

Papa, dear, thou art always telling me that thou lovest me because 
thou hast adored so much my dearest maman. Why not love me a 
little for myself, papa ?” 

Monsieur du Plessis sat unmoved. 

Valentine edged a little nearer him. She plucked at the lapel of 
his correct morning coat, and looked down into his eyes with a bewitch¬ 
ing smile. 

Dost thou not think, papa, dear, that she knows all that we do and 
all that we say, and that she would keep thee in more loving remem¬ 
brance if thou wert a little more kind to her motherless daughter ?” 

Monsieur du Plessis’s eyes became at once suffused with tears, 
which he endeavored to prevent Valentine from seeing. He hardened 
his heart and replied, “Young girls do not know what is best for 
them, Valentine. What does it mean, child? Where wert thou last 
night ?” 

“ Here at home in my bed,” answered Valentine, delighted at this 
small defence. Monsieur du Plessis looked at Tante Jocaste as if to 
say, “ Well, and what have you to say to that?” Tante Jocaste dropped 
another stitch and did not answer. 
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Where wert thou yesterday ?” demanded Monsieur du Plessis in 
what was intended for a very severe tone. 

was in a hut in the wood, papa, a charcoal-burner’s hut. It 
is about five miles below this, I think, but on the other side of the 
river.^^ 

^^And what wert thou doing there, Valentine?” gasped Monsieur 
du Plessis, mouth and eyes both wide open. 

“ I was resting, papa. You see, I had hurt my foot, and-” 

Who was with thee ? How didst thou get there ? Where was thy 

maid? What wert thou waiting for? Where-” Monsieur du 

Plessis ceased for want of breath. 

How shall I answer thy questions, papa,” said Valentine, a little 
frightened but with a provoking smile, singly or collectively ?” 

“Do not be impertinent. Mademoiselle,” answered Monsieur du 
Plessis. First, what wert thou doing in the charcoal-burner’s hut ?” 

“ As I said, I was resting.” 

“ How did thy foot become lame ?” 

“ I cut it on a piece of glass, papa.” 

“ Glass, and where ?” 

“ In the sand at the bottom of the river, papa.” 

“ And why shouldst thou be walking on the sand in the bottom of 
the river, may I ask?” 

“ To get ashore, papa.” 

“ Ashore! Ashore from what ? Surely this is like the old nursery 
rhyme that I learned from my English governess; it was called ^ The 
house that Jack builF—from what? Ashore from what? answer me 
at once, Valentine,” 

“ From our boat, papa. Let me tell you, sir, I am very sorry, 
but the boat is gone.” 

Is gone! Gone where ?” 

“I do not know, papa; they say that all rivers find their way to 
large rivers, and they in turn to larger rivers, and they in turn to the 
sea. I do not know whether our little skiff is now fioating in the Bay 
of Biscay or the Gulf of Lyons. You see, I have not studied my maps 
very well, papa, and I do not know what rivers flow north, which ones 
west, and which flow south.” 

Cease this temporizing, Valentine, and tell me the truth. Who 
was with thee in the hut?” 

“ Ho one,” said Valentine, her cheeks crimson. (He came in only 
once, she argued to herself, just to get the matches; that cannot be 
called being with me in the hut!) 

“ Who brought thee home ?” 

“ The horse of the good woman, papa.” 

“ Who led the horse ?” 
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“ One of the brothers at the monastery/^ 

“So that is the mystery at last! What is his name? I will nip 

this idiotic flirtation in the bud, I will go to the Abbot, I will- 

What is this precious brother’s name?” 

“The day that thou and I went to see the church over there a 
brother was playing. I remember that the custodian spoke of him as 
Jean, and said that he was blind. That is the one who led my horse 
home. He would have died rather than let harm come to me.” 

“ How can a blind monk lead a horse ?” asked Monsieur du Plessis, 
£ill adrift through Valentine’s extremely frank answers. 

“I do not know whether blind monks are usually chosen to lead 
horses, papa. This one was certainly in a condition attributed to the 
blind, but he led my horse safely and brought me to the door last 
night.” 

“ How did he happen to be at the hut of that woman ?” 

“He told me that he had been confessing her children,” said 
Valentine. 

“The ways of women are past finding out,” exclaimed Monsieur 
du Plessis. “ This comes of thy English schooling. Leave them 
alone in a desert island, and they will flirt with the apes in the trees; 
leave them next a monastery, and they wiU flirt with even a blind 
monk. Come, girl, pack thy trunks, I shall take thee away to-day. 
Yoxmg De Clermont is to be at home, his father writes me, in a few 
days, and thou shalt marry him within two months. I have just 
parted from the Count in Paris.” 

“Papa,” said Valentine, her face suffused with blushes, the tears 
standing in her eyes, “ if I thought monks such bad men I would leave 
the church at once. I do not wish to marry. I wish to go into a 
convent. I have some money, have I not? Let me give it to the 
cloister, and when I have for—^for—gotten the—the world—let me 
take—the—^the—veil.” 

“ Thou shalt never take the veil,” said Monsieur du Plessis. “ This 
is what comes of philandering with blind monks. I suppose it is pity 
that sways thee—^pity and religion combined. Thou wert made for 
marriage, and love, and home-life, and my friend De Clermont’s son 
can give thee all thou shouldst have. Our property marches with 
theirs. Come! I will order thy trunks packed,” He arose and rang 
the bell. When the maid came, “ Pack Mademoiselle’s trunks and 
boxes,” he said. “ Lay in all her costliest gowns; she goes away with 
me for a long stay.” 

There was a sob from the corner. It was Tante Jocaste vainly 
endeavoring to pick up, with her lame and trembling fingers, the 
numerous stitches that she had irrevocably dropped. 

“Ah, ha! and it is you, Tante Jocaste,” said Valentine, “who 
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hast brought this on thyself. Thou wilt have to remain here alone 
until the servants can bring thee to Paris^ and all for telling tales 
on a young girl who meant no harm.^^ 

“Thou shalt have no revenge on thy Tante Jocaste, Valentine/’ 
said Monsieur du Plessis, “she shall come with us; we will move 
to-day and leave the servants to pack the household things.^’ 

During the hours when the maid was packing Valentine’s boxes, 
she endeavored to get up to the roof of the chateau to see if there 
might be a last wave of the hand from Ange. She wondered if he 
would come to speak to her father as he had purposed, but the pain 
in her foot, as well as the difficulty of raising of the great attic door, 
prevented. The Doctor came and dressed her foot, and she drove 
sadly away at four o’clock that afternoon to the station, en route for 
Paris. One night spent there, and the next day they were settled at 
the estate which marched with that of Count de Clermont. 

Valentine was distrait; she would not talk, she would not eat. 
When she arose from the dinner-table, “ Where is the gentleman from 
Sumatra?” she asked ironically. 

“He promises to be here this week,” said Monsieur du Plessis,— 
“rather, his father for him,” 

“ He must be very much in love,” remarked Valentine. “ His haste 
is something wonderful. What could they do to me, papa, if I should 
say ^Ho’ at the altar?” 

Thou wouldst never bring such disgrace on me, or thyself, my 
child. When once thou art at the altar thou wilt say ^ Yes.’ ” 

“ Why noi marry me to my other love, papa ? My other lover ?^’ 

“ I never heard that thou hadst another lover, Valentine.” 

“ I thought—I heard—that someone else had asked for my hand,” 
whispered Valentine, looking down. 

Ho one has asked for thy hand, only the Count de Clermont for 
his son. Come, child, be good, be wise, thou wilt love the young man 
when thou seest him.” 

“ I will never love the man from Sumatra,” whispered Valentine. 

XII. 

The father of Ange was sitting with his second wife in the drawing¬ 
room of his house in Paris. 

“ I am actuated only by the wish of my son’s welfare, Claudine,” 
said her husband. “ If we wait much longer, this marriage will be 
prevented by the lad’s taking the irrevocable vows. I have written 
my brother-in-law, the Abbot, to prevent as long as possible his final 
decision. Dately he writes me that Ange has seemed strange, that he 
has broken the rules constantly. His illness seems to have changed 
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the child.” The father sighed^ thinking, perhaps, of the days when 
he and his little son were all in all to..each other. 

But that feeling was soon dispelled, for his wife arose, crossed the 
room, and came to his side. She laid her handsome hand, glittering 
with rings, upon his shoulder. 

“ Thou art worrying for nothing at all, Armand,” she said. “ The 
lad will soon get weary of the monastery. He looked thin and pale 
when I was there; he needs a change. Let us bring him home for a 
time.” 

“ But what if he will not come ? I cannot force him.” 

“ And what about Mademoiselle de Larmes, Armand ? I hope she 
does not know that Ange is in a monastery, rather that her father 
does not. He would think a young monk, even if reclaimed, a pretty 
sort of person to care for his daughter’s property. As for my little 
Armand,” said she, and looked tenderh’^ at the child who was toddling 
about the floor, “ he will he badly off, I fear.” 

“No, Claudine, not badly off. When Ange marries Mademoiselle 
de Larmes and the property that his mother left him passes to him 
(to the Church, as thou knowest, in case he does not marry as I wish), 
I shall feel at liberty to leave all that I possess to little Armand there. 
With the property which Mademoiselle de Larmes inherits from her 
mother, the two will have a larger rent-roll than you or I can ever 
hope to control.” 

“Well, that is right, dear Armand,” said his wife. “Whatever 
was left to Ange I do not grudge him. My little lad will have all that 
is good for him.” 

“Wilt thou go with me to the monastery, Claudine, or shall I go 
alone ?” 

“ Try thine own luck, my dear,” said the wife, laughing. “ I was 
not so successful the last time that I wish to go again.” Her husband 
leaned back against her ample figure. She was firm as a rock. His 
head rested against a pillow of silk and lace, and he was smothered in 
perfumes of sweetest fragrance. He was a man given to retrospect, 
and sometimes he wondered how he could have been so happy with 
two women so entirely different as were his two wives. He often 
thought of his first wife, the mother of Ange, small, pale, insignificant 
looking, except for the glorious dark e^’^es which the lad had inherited, 
wrapt up in religion, her holy life, her ecstatic death; and then he 
looked at the other side of the shield, and saw a cheerful, fussy, hand¬ 
some woman, large and splendid in her beauty, dressed to perfection, 
her hands and figure adorned with shining jewels, kindly, good-natured, 
loving him, perhaps, as well in her way as his first wife had in hers, 
and he wondered more than ever what either of them had seen in him 
that they should have shown him such real devotion. He speculated 
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sometimes upon the other world. He had heard it read in church 
that there was no marriage there, and no giving in marriage. He 
wondered if they, those who had gone before, would know those whom 
they had left on earth, and, if so, which of the women whom he had 
loved would claim him. He could almost see Claudine pushing Maline 
firmly aside, the first wife retreating gently into the background, and 
Tvdth the vision came a pathetic return of affection for the bride of 
his jmuth, and a feeling that he must take her in his arms and protect 
her from all slights; and then Claudine leaned down and kissed him, 
and he pressed his lips to hers with a longing sigh. Which of us know 
the thoughts of our nearest and dearest? 

As I told thee, my dear, I did not let them think that Ange 
was in a monastery. In the first place, the manner of his going there 
would cause me to appear in a not very pleasant light, and, in the 
second, they would feel at once that a would-he monk was no husband 
for so high-spirited a girl as Mademoiselle de Larmes. Oh, if he could 
only see her once!—her beautiful face and figure are of the most 
charming. I truly believe that they cannot be rivalled in the whole 
of France. She has all the accomplishments that a girl so well born 
and bred can acquire. She sings like a nightingale, she rides like a 
female Jehu, and drives a spirited pair of horses and even a four- 
in-hand ; I have seen her, down at their country place at Chaillecourt, 
with her father sitting beside her. I wonder how many places they 
have? She can care for the house as well as any housekeeper. I have 
never eaten such breakfasts as they give at Chaillecourt. And she is 
an adept at games; she plays pool and billiards with remarkable skill, 
and sails a boat, they tell me, when they are at Cannes, allowing the 
owner to go along, as he insists, only for safety. Indeed, there is 
nothing that Mademoiselle de Larmes cannot do,—even skate, I believe, 
which is the accomplishment that I care for least of all, but then when 
Ange i^s once married to her that can be changed.” 

^‘1 fear that Ange will never be married to her,^^ said his step¬ 
mother with a sigh. "When dost thou go, Armaud?” 

"This afternoon. I shall sleep at the monastery and take the lad 
down to Valengon by the afternoon train. When canst thou meet us 
there ?” 

" It will require but a day or two to close the house here, Armand. 
I believe they are there now.” 

" Wliom ?” 

" Mademoiselle de Larmes and her father.” 

"It will seem strange to have them for neighbors. How I wish 
they had lived there always, and Ange had grown up with her, then 
the matter would not be so difficult.” 

Monsieur de ClennonFs decision and the Abbot’s were reached at 
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about the same time, and the Abbot, when he met his brother-in-law, 
iold him the whole story of the escapades of Ange so far as he knew 
them, with an accompaniment of much bloT,ing of nose and shedding 
of tears, and when he had finished, and Ange was asked what he had 
to say in his own defence, he simply replied, “ ITothing,^^ and after a 
moment’s pause added, “ I would do it again, and yet a thousand times 
over, for the same provocation,’^ 

^^It is plain that he has no vocation,” said his father. never 
wished him to come here; his mother never wished him to come here.” 

Because she thought it would leave thee alone,” said Ange. 
talked of that before her death.” 

His father reddened impleasantly. Thou wilfully misunder- 
standest me, lad. I speak of thy present mother, my wife.” 

She never was my mother,” said Ange. I have not forgotten 
ray mother, and I know that she has not forgotten me.” 

He is obdurate,” said the perplexed father. This is no place 
for him. Come, it is time that we went,” and they departed, Ange not 
without a secret yearning look at his old Uncle Antoine, who had 
been so good to him. 

As his father passed out into the groimds of the monastei^ Ange 
ran back and threw his arms around the old man’s neck, saying, ^^If 
I must marry, promise that thou wilt do it; not that I shall ever 
marry. Uncle Antoine.” 

The old Abhot kissed him. ‘^1 promise,” he whispered, ^^but it 
is said by those of the world that it is not so unpleasant to marry,” 
and then to himself, “Ah, he is weakening; continual dropping such 
as that of my belle-sceux will wear away even a stone so obdurate as the 
heart of mv little sister’s son.” 

xni. 

Ange and his father travelled day and night. They did not go to 
Paris, but skirted it, changing at one or two junctions, and reached 
Yalengon in the early morning. 

The estate was the scene of the youth’s childhood. Here he felt 
at home. Here he was happy as happy could be without the girl 
whom he loved with all his heart and soul. His stepmother was 
expected in the afternoon, and, snatching his short respite, he wandered 
out and sat and dreamed underneath the old beeches where he had 
carved his name as a child. While he sat there his father came to 
him. 

“Thy mother is coming, Ange; she will be glad to see thee,” he 
said, 

“ Ah, how I wish that I could see my dear mother,” returned Ange; 
“ she would coimsel me what to do.” 

“My wife, then,” said his father; “she arrives to-day. She is 
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going a little later to call upon Mademoiselle de Ijarmes, and wishes 
thee to go with her/^ 

“I shall never call upon Mademoiselle de Lannes/^ answered the 
obdurate Ange. 

“Be serious, child, be reasonable. What hast thou against this 
lovely girl, thou who hast never seen any young girls ? She is charm¬ 
ing, she is willing, thy Uncle Antoine will not have thee longer at the 
convent. What is there for thee in life but this 

“ What, indeed, is left for me when I cannot remain in my father’s 
house?” said Ange gloomily; “though why 1 should be forced to 
marry, I cannot see. Why not leave me here alone, father, to dream 
my dreams—my happy dreams?” 

“ It will not do, my son,” said his father. “ There are many rea¬ 
sons, business reasons, why thou shouldst marry, and when thou gettest 
a lovely young wife and a fortune as great or even greater than that 
which thy mother left me in trust for thee, if thou shouldst marry as 
I wish, what better eanst thou do?” 

“Aye, what!” said Ange listlessly. He sat looking towards the 
waterfall which tinkled and droned and splashed into the pool behind 
where his father stood facing him. Suddenly he started and sat 
upright. Was it, could it be? Yes, there she stood, Valentine, up 
there by the side of the waterfall. She put her finger on her lip. 
“Your promise.” Then, stooping, she placed something underneath 
a stone and disappeared in the bushes. The lad came back to earth 
to hear his father droning on about the necessity of the marriage, his 
desire to see his son happily settled, etc., etc., but Ange did not listen 
attentively. His eyes were fixed on the spot where he had seen the 
vision, his thoughts were with the girl who had so mysteriously 
appeared and disappeared behind his father’s back. “ And so, Ange,” 
ended his father, “ I wish you would come with me to call upon Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes.” 

Ange, all eagerness to climb the height to seek for whatever Valen¬ 
tine had laid underneath the stone, which could not be done unless he 
could get rid of his father, said impatiently, as he arose; “ Very well, 
father, I promise that I will go with thee to see this Mademoiselle 
de Larmes if thou wilt leave me here a Kttle while alone, but I will 
not go to-day,—to-morrow, if I must; I wish to think the matter 
over, but I promise that within a half-hotir’s time thou shalt see me 
at the house, and I—suppose——shall—have to pay the promised 
visit, but to-morrow, father,—^not to-day, to-morrow.” Whereupon his 
father disappeared in the direction of the mansion. 

When Ange had climbed up to the wooded cliff Valentine was 
gone. He looked disconsolately about him. Only the chirping of the 
summer birds and the splash of the tinkling waterfall answered his 
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earnest scrutiny. Then he began to regard particularly the rocks and 
stones at his feet. He turned over three Trith no result, but when he 
raised the fourth a paper fluttered at his feet. It was carried a little 
way from his eager hand by the breeze and hopped on like a wounded 
bird, but the young man was upon his knees, seizing upon it, holding 
it as if indeed it were a living thing that he wished to enfold securely 
within his tender grasp and yet do it no harm. When he had secured 
the paper he seated himself some way back from the edge of the 
clifl and opened it. The first words that met his gaze were, “You 
must promise me that you will not marry Mademoiselle de Larmes, 
—at least, not without my permission. 

“ Ah, Valentine du Plessis,” he murmured, “ thou knowest, dearest, 
that without thy permission I shall never marry that odious Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes.^^ 

But how had Valentine come there? He had heard that her father 
owned a place, the Val de Chevreuse,—indeed, she had said as much. 
She must be sta3dng near them* then. This thought put new hope in 
his heart, and made him feel that he had not left the monastery in 
vain. He would watch and discover where his darling lived, and if 
nothing else offered, he would defy his father and hers. Together 
they would go to Monsieur du Plessis and to his father, insist that 
they loved each other and no one else, demand that they be married, 
and leave the man from Sumatra and Mademoiselle de Larmes to 
console each other, 

“ That is easily promised,” said Ange, looking again at the words 
of the letter, and laughing aloud. 

As a second thought, she had written a postscript: “ Why not 

meet me in the woods above your waterfall? I will be there at five 
o’clock this afternoon. How I am going out to try to get this message 
to you in some wa3^ If I do not see 3'ou, I shall dress as a beggar 
or as a sister,—how would that do?—and go boldly to your father’s 
door and leave the note.” And then the words, “ Answer, and leave 
the answer where you find this.” This last sentence had evidently been 
written in haste, and perhaps after Valentine had arrived on the spot, 
for Ange discovered all at once on the ground, reposing upon a large 
leaf, a little yellow pencil. 

He seated himself at once, and taking a small account-book from 
his pocket, he tore out a blank page and wrote upon it: ‘'^I will be 
here by five o’clock. Do not fail me, dearest. I am growing to have 
an absolute terror of that Mademoiselle de Larmes.” 

Then he pursued his walk a little way, but seeing nothing of Valen¬ 
tine, no traces of her in any direction, he turned towards home and 
climbed down the cliff. 

When he reached the house he found his father reading a telegram. 
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“ It is from thy mother,” he said; she cannot come until to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ My mother has sent me many a message,” said Ange, “ but they do 
not come in the daytime, the night rather. They are not written on 
blue paper, nor, indeed, written at all, except on my heart.” 

“ Do not be absurd, my son. As the messenger came up the avenue, 
I thought he feared it was some ill news.” 

^^It was,” answered Ange coldly, “the news that your wife is 
coming. My messengers, those from my mother, are invisible.” 

“ Thou art incorrigible,” said his father. “ I do not need that thou 
shouldst remind me of thy mother.” 

musV^ said Ange, “since there is no one who remembers her 
but me.” 

His father sighed. “ I have not forgotten her, Ange. It may seem 
so, but I have not. She is still very dear to me.” 

“ I doubt if thou hast told thy second wife so.” 

“What would be the use, child, she would not understand it; it 
would hurt her unnecessarily.” 

“ Does it ever occur to thee, father, how my mother has been hurt, 
time without number, since she left us?” 

“ She is a spirit, dear child. Do not insist on thinking of her as a 
worldly, jealous creature, such as thou and I never knew. Thou 
knowest as well as I that if she thought I would be happier so, she 
would be glad. Thou knowest there is no marriage nor giving in mar¬ 
riage in heaven, Ange.” 

“I wonder where they will put my stepmother,” said Ange the 
incorrigible, with a grin. 

“I am chiefly sorry that thy mother — ahem, my wife — cannot 
arrive to-day, because I wish thee to go to see Mademoiselle de Larmes 
as soon as posssible.” 

“I think we can both of us wait,” replied Ange with another 
grimace. 

“ It shall- be to-morrow, in any event,” said his father sternly. 

“We shall see about that,” whispered Ange to himself, thinking of 
his rendezvous for that afternoon at five o^clock. 

And how the day dragged to the impatient lad! How long the hours 
were in passing! how slow the clock in striking! but at last, at last, 
it was half-after four o’clock, and he could start for the waterfall. 

When he jeached the front door, there stood a groom holding a fine 
cob as well as a handsome horse, and just as Ange emerged from the 
house his father followed him rapidly down the steps. 

“I thought it would be pleasant to ride the pony, rather than a 
newer horse, Ange. See how young he keeps, and how glad he is to 
see thee!” 
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The horse whinnied and rubbed his nose against the young man^s 
sleeve^ who caressed him in return. Ah, how it recalled to him the 
old days, his mother coming out to give the pony some sugar before 
he started otf with her little son for a ride I 

^‘1 cannot ride, father, I have no clothes,he said coldly. 

His father looked deeply disappointed. True/' he said, but thy 
clothes will be here to-morrow.” He moimted as he spoke. ^^Wilt 
thou keep the old horse, my son, or '’hall we get a new one ?” 

That will depend altogether on circumstances,” said Ange, think¬ 
ing of his approaching interview. 

He waited until his father had ridden away and the groom had 
taken his own horse round again to the stable, and then he walked 
rapidly towards the wooded part of the estate, and was soon on the 
top of the cliff over which fell the-sparkling waterfall. 

He had not long to wait before the bushes were pushed aside, and 
in the distance he saw Valentine approaching. 

“ How long have you been here ?” she cried. “ I had to wait to try 
on a dress in which to meet to-morrow that tiresome man from 
Sumatra.” 

He hurried to meet her. He tried to take her hands in his, but 
that she would not allow, nor that he should approach her nearer than 
a stranger. He was surprised at this. But why not, dearest ?” he said. 
Why should you change so all in a moment ?” 

I am not changed, Ange, do not think it,” said Valentine gravely, 
but I have been pondering very deeply since we met, and I see that 
our escapade was one of some seriousness. My father says that if it 
should become known, the gentleman from Sumatra would never marry 
me. My father knows that I was away an entire night and nearly two 
days. The history of those days I have not given him, but the servants 
have talked, and that, you know, casts a slur upon me from which I 
may never recover.” 

sincerely hope that he will refuse to marry you,” said Ange 

hotly; ^^we each know that there was nothing-and then both the 

young, innocent creatures looked down and blushed. 

He knows that a monk brought me home,” said Valentine, “ but 
he does not suspect who. I am afraid I have not been absolutely 
truthful—I have made him believe that it was a blind monk named 
Jean. I told him that he was blind; they say that—that—dare I say 
it?—that love is blind.” When she had uttered these words she 
covered her eyes with her hands, and Ange saw the red of her blushes 
between the openings of her fingers. 

" Ah, dearest, but that is where thou art mistaken, my little darling. 
Love is not blind. I am love, and I am not blind. But where art thou 
staying, Valentine, and hoAv didst thou get here so soon? It was only 
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last Friday tiiat we were at the charcoal-burner’s hut. And what about 
the horse?” 

My father had him returned. I told him that the woman there 
had never heard my name. That comforted him a little. He says I 
am what they call now emancipated,—an emancipated female. Just 
think of his calling me emancipated!” 

Yes, and a female!” Ange exclaimed with much seriousness, as 
if insult could no farther go. 

He says, my father,” continued Valentine, that I am like those 
dreadful American women that we see sometimes in the Touraine. 
That he shall expect to see me, next, with an Alpenstock and a Baedeker 
walking up Mont Blanc. For me, I should prefer to go up in a finicula, 
if they ever build one,” and Valentine hummed the pretty Neapolitan 
air of ‘^^Finiculi finicula.” Ange listened, entranced, to the birdlike 
notes. Here was another accomplishment! 

“Dost thou sing also, Valentine?” he exclaimed, aghast, as if to 
say, “ What shall I do with so much perfection ?” “ But, dearest. Mon¬ 
sieur du Plessis, thy father, cannot think all those dreadful things of 
thee. He cannot think thee like an American!” 

“ Perhaps he does not really think me so bad as that,” answered the 
girl; “ he may have said it only to show his disapproval.” 

“ But thou hast not told me, dearest, how it came that thou art so 
near our home.” 

“My father has bought a place near here,” said Valentine. “We 
are coming here after this; all our summers are to be passed here. 
What a pity that we had not lived here as children together, then they 
would have got used to-She broke off, blushing. 

“ Ah! that wretched Monsieur de Larmes has bought one also,” 
sighed Ange. “ Mon Dieu! why could not Monsieur de Larmes have 
suited himself somewhere else but in the Val de Chevreusel” 

At this Valentine burst into a gay laugh, which Ange tried in vain 
to quell. “ Cease, dearest,” he said, “ they will hear that lovely laugh, 
and then I can never see thee again, they will take thee away from me. 
Do stop,” for Valentine was still laughing. 

“You look so distressed, Ange, worrying over your Monsieur de 
Larmes. Have you ever seen him ?” 

“ Say ^ thou,’ dearest,” said Ange. “ Hast thou ever seen him, this 
Monsieur de Larmes?” 

“ I have seen the father of Mademoiselle de Larmes many a time. 
He is really a charming old man, Ange. Thou wilt come to like him 
very much when thou knowest him.” 

“ But I shall detest his daughter.” 

“She is not so bad,” said Valentine generously,—“that is, when 
one comes to know her.” 
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am glad to learn that thou art not staying at the house of 
Monsieur de Larmes.” 

^^Be assured on that point, Auge. I am staying with no one hut 
my dear father. Monsieur du Plessis.” 

^^And so thou knowest Mademoiselle de Larmes, Valentine? Was 
there ever such a complication!” 

Yes, I know Mademoiselle de Larmes very well, very intimately, 
but let me tell thee, Auge, that she is not always to he admired; she 
has many faults which do not lie on the surface/’ 

At this rather ungenerous statement Ange looked surprised. And 
dost thou think I could love her ?” 

“ I think so,” said Valentine, turning away her head, I think thou 
eouldst love her very much.” 

Is she handsome ?” 

People say so,” said Valentine, somewhat grudgingly, Ange 
thought. The vague idea almost took form in his mind that Valentine 
was ungenerous. He was a little sorry for this. And then the young 
man seized her hand and kissed it a thousand times, as if asking for¬ 
giveness for wronging her even in his thoughts, and vowed that, come 
what would, he w^ould never, never marry Mademoiselle de Larmes. 

Do not be so sure,” said Valentine, with a glance from her eye 
that might mean mischief, malice, unbelief, love, certainty, doubt, or 
all six. “ Wait until thou seest Mademoiselle de Larmes and then judge. 
And now I must go.” She drew awa}'^ a few stejJs as if to depart, and 
then turned again towards Ange. “ Dost thou fancy thou art the only 
one who has trials, my friend ?” she said. Well, then let me inform 
thee that thou art not. I too have my troubles. The gentleman from 
Sumatra arrives to-morrow at my father’s place, and I am to have an 
interview with him then. There are two gentlemen now asking for m)" 
hand, and my father promises me several more if I do not come to a 
conclusion.” There may have been some willing imagination on Valen¬ 
tine’s part. Ange threw his arms in the air. 

“ I cannot bear it,” he said, “ I cannot bear it! Thou shalt not 
marry him, that man from Sumatra, nor any of them, thou shalt not— 
rather will we elope, run away together. I liave a little mone}^ dearest. 
Uncle Antoine will give me some also, I think. I will work, toil, slave 
for thee. Bather than that I shall lose thee, I will go to thy father, 
ilonsicur du Plessis, and tell him all. I will sa3% ^ Monsieur du Plessis, 
I am come to ask the hand of your daughter, Mademoiselle du Plessis. 
I am able to work for lier, die for her, anything rather than that she 

shall marry a man not of her own choosing, not of her-” 

“ There must be a change in our fortunes, I am sure,” broke in 
Valentine lightly. It shocked Ange to feel that she did not seem so 
deeply interested as he, not so horrified at the idea of the young man 
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from Sumatra as he thought she should be, but he did not say so. He 
stood looking sadly upon the ground, and then she said: 

“ I have just one thing to ask of thee, my friend. I wish thee to be 
nrm, to be decided. If I obtain a promise that thou wilt not marry 
Mademoiselle de Larmes without my permission, we are safe. Do not 
break thy word. Promise me here and now that thou wilt not let them 
marry thee to her unless I give my consent.'*^ These words brought joy 
to the young man’s heart. He threw himself ixpon his knees and buried 
his face in the folds of her dress. “ I promise,” he said; “ I promise, 
as the good God is my witness, I will never marry Mademoiselle de 
Larmes until thou, my own one, give me permission, and oh! dearest, 
I am in thy hands; I beg of thee, I beg of thee, never, never, never 
give me permission.” 

Valentine laughed gayly. And now good-by,” she said; good-by 
until we meet again.” 

“ And when will that be ?” asked the young man. 

“ I cannot come to-morrow,” said she. The young man from 
Sumatra comes at five o’clock to take a look at me. Oh! one more 
thing,—promise me that thy visit to Mademoiselle de Larmes shall be 
paid in thy brother’s dress. Perhaps that may set her against thee—I 
hope so.” She laughed again. There is always a hope of some sort.” 

If that is all, I can easily promise,” said Ange. “ I shall piobably 
return to the monastery for life after thou hast seen the young man 
from Sumatra.” These words made Ange so wretched that he grew 
pale as he spoke, he trembled as if giddy, and supported himself against 
a tiee. “Valentine, it will kill me,” he added, and he looked so hag¬ 
gard and woebegone that the girl felt for the moment a great pity for 
him, but she only said, half laughing,— 

“ He may not care to look at me a second time.” 

Don’t imagine that,” said Ange gloomily. Despair seized upon 
him. ^‘1 shall lose thee. I shall lose thee! I must exact a promise 
also, Valentine. Thou must give me thy word that thou wilt not marry 
that gentleman from Sumatra, not even give him thy hand in greeting, 
or I shall die.” 

Perhaps I shall obtain permission when thou hast seen him,” 
laughed Valentine mischievously. “ They say he is a perfect Adonis, 
with lovely eyes and the profile of a saint.” 

Ange stood shaking his head and looking on the ground. A tear 
welled out from beneath his lashes and coursed down his cheek. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ then I may as well say good-by to thee now. 
Valentine, I have never really loved any woman but my dear mother 
and thee. If I lose thee now I shall die.” 

The girl, much touched, came close to him and laid her hand on his. 
“ I will not desert thee, Ange. It is all true, that which I have said. 
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the youBg man is coming to-morrow. At about the same time that you 
go to see Mademoiselle de Larmes he will be entering the Du Plessis 
mansion. But I love thee, I shall ever love thee, and I think I see a 
way out of our troubles.^^ The girl was crying hysterically, now, more 
because of what she had made the young man suffer than because of 
what was she was herself suffering, and then she reached up on tip-toe 
and kissed him on the cheek, and was gone in a moment. ^^Do not 
follow me,^"' she called back, and he, obedient to her slightest word, 
thrilled, glowing, from her kiss, sat down upon a rock near and thought 
long and deeply. Of one thing he was certain. They should never 
marry him to Mademoiselle de Larmes, even should all the powers of 
heaven and earth combine. He would defy them. Valentine was his 
only love; he would marry her or no one. He sat there throwing pebbles 
into the waterfall and trying to invent some way out of the fearful 
disaster. He picked up little pieces of wood and tossed them into the 
stream and watched them near the edge and rapidly slip from view, 
and he likened their frail tenure of life to his own experience, his O'wn 
happiness, so late in coming to him, so soon to be swept away. Then 
he climbed slowly down the cliff and walked with lagging steps and 
lack-lustre eye to the stables, where he had spent many a happy day as 
a child. He talked with the old stablemen and grooms, petted his old 
pony, fed him, looked at the little foal and the week-old puppies. Then 
old Alan showed him a new harness that his father had sent over from 
England, saying that it was for his. Monsieur Ange’s, own trap, which 
would come down from Paris in a day or two. 

“Monsieur le Comte says that the Monsieur will soon be driving 
a young bride about these roads,” said the stableman, “ and he wishes 
everything what they call in England sheep-shape.” 

“ I shall be driving no young bride about here, Alan, do not flatter 
yourself. In fact, I shall not drive at aU. If I need to ride, I shall 
ride my old pony and nothing else,” and he laid his head on the pony’s 
neck where his mother’s thin, dear hand had been used to stroke him. 
The day was passed in dawdling about a little, reading a little, playing 
on the organ, which was set up in the great hall, and in writing a 
letter to Uncle Antoine. He wrote: 

They say that I am to marry, dear Uncle Antoine, but 1 
tell thee I am not. As I said to thee, my bride will be the 
Church, and this time I shall endeavor to learn thy wishes and 
obey the rules. I should prefer above all to go into a silent 
brotherhood, where I need never speak a word to a human soul. 

It it come to the worst, I will send thee a petit bleu, and thou 
wilt come to thy little sister's child, Maliue’s child, I know, 
ns fast as trains can carry thee. From thy unhappy, 

“ Akge." 
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A night had passed since the meeting in the wood. 

And now, my dear Ange,” said his father, “ thou must go back to 
the clothes of the world, of society. That garb which thou wearest, 
however romantic, does not accord with our every-day notions.” 

I have nothing, father, as I told thee. All my clothes had grown 
so small for me that I gave them to the servants, and this dress,”—he 
looked fondly at the cassock, at the sleeve where Valentine’s hand had 
rested,—have been happier in this monk’s robe than I ever have 
since my mother died.” The older man winced. 

“It is not that I have forgotten thy dear mother, my son,—must 
I repeat it? Do not think it, but my wife makes me happy too. I 
sometimes wonder if one can love two women at the same time.” 

“ Never,” said Ange. “ One feeling is love, the other is”—he hesi¬ 
tated—“the wile of the devil.” His father turned away impatiently. 

“ Eeally, Ange, I think that I am a man of extraordinary patience. 
Be a little kinder in thy mode of speech. Thy stepmother has made 
me happy. But come, we will avoid all discussion in future. Before 
1 left Paris to take thee from, the monastery I ordered the tailor to 
send down one of his clerks with samples. He will soon have thee 
dressed like a man of the world. Thy mother wishes to have thee 
dressed in conventional style, but as for me, I care not, I think Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes must love thee in any case. Thou art a handsome 
lad, Ange,” and the older man sighed as he looked into the depths of 
those dark eyes, which recalled so clearly the gaze of the lad’s mother. 

“ I will go to see Mademoiselle de Larmes as I am or not at all,” 
replied Ange. “ I am not certain that I shall remain here, father. My 
uncle will, I know, take me back if I am not happy. Did some one 
say that Mademoiselle de Larmes has some friends staying with her?” 
He still doubted ihat Valentine really lived at this place. He remem¬ 
bered her mischievous glances; he recalled her laughter; her admis¬ 
sion that she knew Mademoiselle de Larmes. He wondered if Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes could be the Lola who had admired the cherry- 
blooms in the convent garden. 

“Yes, I think thy mother—ahem—my wife^ said so,—a Made¬ 
moiselle de Lussac.” 

Not Mademoiselle du Plessis ?” questioned Ange. 

“There is no Mademoiselle du Plessis that I know of,” said his 
father impatiently. 

“ Then thou knowest little enough,” thought Ange in his miserable 
soul. 

“ There! I hear thy mother calling. Come! we must not keep 
her waiting.” 

As they approached the steps of the fine old country-house they 
saw the lad’s stepmother standing upon the porch. The Victoria was 
at the door. 
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Oh, Ange, dear child, it is thou said the lady fussily. But 
why that dreadful monk’s frock?” She ran, with a rustling, childisii 
motion, down the steps and kissed him loudly on both cheeks. 

Why don’t you change your perfumery, belle-mere ?” asked Ange. 
“ One can always trace you by that; it is dangerous.” 

Come, come, Ange, no disrespect!” said his father. 

His wife, who had blushed very red at the young man’s rude remark, 
smiled in an embarrassed way, ^^Dost thou like violet better?” she 
said amiably. “ I will change it for that if thou sayest it is preferable.” 

“ It makes little difference what I like,” said Ange, but ladies do 
not drench themselves with perfumes.” 

And where didst thou learn so much about ladies, young sir,—at 
the monastery?” 

It was now the turn of Ange to blush, which he did, growing scarlet. 

^^I studied the book of nature, Madame,” for was not Valentine 
nature’s child? and then, abruptly, looking at the Victoria designed 
to carry only two, '^Is not my father going with us to see your 
paragon ?” 

^^His saddle-horse is coming round even now. Oh! but I wish, I 
wish that thou hadst other clothes.” 

The lady must take me in these or nothing; not that anything 
will come of it,—at least, none of your society girls will look at a priest. 
Ho one in their senses would.” 

How does he know so much of the ways of society girls ?” said the 
lady, smiling up at her husband. Then, turning to Ange: 

Ah, there thou art mistaken. I fear it is the unattainable which 
always attracts, especially the feminine sex.” His stepmother got into 
the carriage and seated herself on the side nearest the steps. ^^Go 
around to the other side, Ange, that I may sit upon your right.” 

“ What difference does that make ?” asked the novice. 

I am giving thee thy first lesson in the ways of the world. Ah! 
it will take a long time to undo what thou hast learned at that precious 
monastery.” 

Try as you will,” returned Ange, “ there are some things that I 
shall never forget—^no, not in a million years.” He closed his eyes, drew 
in a long breath of the blossom-scented air, so typical of Valentine, 
and then, as the carriage started on, he thought, as always, of Valentine, 
and of his promise to her that he would never be forced to marry Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes. The paper on which she had written that odious 
name was concealed beneath his cassock, a combination of bitter and 
sweet, for even if the name of that detestable Mademoiselle de Larmes 
were thereon inscribed, it had been written by the hand that he loved 
best in the world, and she had said, “Without my permission do not 
marry Mademoiselle de Larmes.” 
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'^Ah, dearest^ that thou wilt never give/^ breathed Ange. 

What didst thou say asked his stepmother. 

Pardon, Madame, I was not speaking to you, dreaming rather 

of—of-” His stepmother regarded him curiously as they were swept 

from the public road by the fleet-footed horses, in between high stone 
pillars, and along a curving avenue. Hot another word was spoken 
by the pair during the drive of ten minutes. Valentine could hear his 
father pounding along on his stylish English cob behind them. Once 
he thought of springing up and taking a flying leap from the carriage, 
but it seemed a silly thing to do, would make a scandal, and would look 
exactly as if he were not master of himself, had no strength of mind. 
They might tell him of her beauty, this Mademoiselle de Larmes, of her 
wealth, of all that a marriage with her would do for him! It was all 
as nothing to him. Let Mademoiselle de Larmes marry the gentleman 
from Sumatra, that would be a fine solution of the matter. The man 
from Sumatra was coming at once. While he, Ange, was having his 
interview with Mademoiselle de Larmes, the man from Sumatra,—oh! 
insupportable thought!—was to be with Valentine, was to try to make 
an impression upon her, and what had he, a poor young novice, to hope 
for after this fine stranger had appeared upon the scene?—a travelled 
gentleman, one who had much to teU of flood and field and hair-breadth 
escapes, one who had brought back with him mementoes and relies and 
pictures. Possibly, knowing the plans that had been made, he, being 
uncertain of success, had brought the girl jewels such as Indian Queens 
wear or bangles from Egypt. Would Valentine be able to withstand all 
this ? The time was short. He would trust Valentine, he did trust her, 
but he must get a word with her. If she were staying with Mademoiselle 
de Larmes—but no—she had said that she was living there, with her 
father. Well, he must see her again in any case. He must be able to 
assure her that he was and ever would be hers, and hers alone. He 
shoidd demand the same promise from her lips, not that half-laughing, 
half-undervaluing talk of Mademoiselle de Larmes, not those ambigu¬ 
ous and desultory remarks about his rival, the gentleman from Sumatra. 
She must see him again and tell him that no matter what came,— 
poverty, distress, separation from her father,—nothing of aU these 
should separate her from him, the only girl that he ever had or ever 
could have loved. 

The carriage drew up at the door. Ange got out calm and solemn. 
A condemned man going to the gallows could not have appeared more 
downcast or gloomy. He helped his stepmother to alight. The door 
opened as if their arrival had been eagerly looked for, and as they 
entered the broad, dar:,-panelled old hall, a pleasant-faced gentleman 
came out of an inner door and greeted them. His face was not entirely 
unfamiliar to Ange. He bent and kissed the ladys hand, and then 
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held out his own to her stepson^ who placed a chill member within the 
warm and friendly grasp. The gentleman gave Ange a comprehensive 
and astonished glance. 

^^Has your son joined an order, then?” he said to the lady, half 
laughing, though in a surprised tone. 

She drew him a little aside. I will explain later,” she whispered 
in his ear. Do not let it worry you, he is not bound.” 

Ange, surprised at these confidences, turned away haughtily. He 
did not approve of whispering in public, but then Madame Bellefontaine 
—^he never called her by his father’s name—was essentially common. 
He had seen her whisper at the moment of the elevation of the Host, 
which was far worse than common. He glanced at the two as they 
stood together talking, probably, of him. So this was Monsieur de 
Larmes I Ange looked at him with some degree of interest. His kindly 
greeting and pleasant smile had somewhat melted the young man’s 
reserve, though he struggled against such softening of heart, which in 
itself, he remembered, would be a link in the chain which they were 
trying to forge about him. He determined therefore to remain cold as 
a stone to all their blandishments. 

XIV. 

Then Ange saw that Monsieur de Larmes and his stepmother had 
separated, and the gentleman crossed the room and stood near him. His 
curly gray hair, pleasant brown eye, and ruddy cheeks gave him* the 
appearance of a handsome man, and his kindly voice finished the picture 
to the senses. 

‘'"You have been a great traveller, I hear,” said he to the young 
brother. 

"" iSTo. On the contrary, I have not travelled much,” was the youth’s 
reply. 

“ He is modest, to say the least,” remarked the host to Ange’s step¬ 
mother, and then he said to the servant: 

"" Tell Mademoiselle that I shall be glad to see her in the drawing¬ 
room. Say that we have some friends for five o’clock.” At these 
words Ange could hardly control a curl of the lip. In his straight¬ 
forward honesty he had almost blurted out: "" You know that she knows 
that we have arrived. That the victim was to be here at five o’clock 
precisely. And she knows that you know that she knows it, and I know 
you know it, and that she knows it, and that you all know that I know 
it, and my father knows it, and that my stepmother knows it, and that 
probably the servants know it. Why pretend to keep this prodigious, 
this horrible, this dreadful secret? Why go through this farce? Why 
keep up this pretence when we all know why we have come here, and we 
all know that everyone else in the room knows it as well. But these 
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words did not escape him. He stood cold and indignant, “ looking,” 
as his stepmother whispered to her host, ^^ike a fallen angel.” And 
then his father was ushered in, and there were more pleasant words, 
more low-voiced laughter, more shaking of hands. They made a charm¬ 
ing group, all but Ange, who stood apart awkwardly, looking over some 
music upon the piano. And now there was a far-away rustle in an 
upper hall, and a more pronounced one upon the stair, which thrilled the 
senses of the youth, he knew not why. But, still angry at the position 
in which they had placed him, he said to himself; 

^'Ah! yes, she will have lovely clothes doubtless. Anyone who is 
as rich as Monsieur de Larmes can buy his daughter a charming ward¬ 
robe, but clothes do not make happiness. Ob! but to see again a 
certain yellow dress !” He glanced down at his worn cassock and hoped 
that Mademoiselle de Larmes would hate the sight of it. The step 
came nearer—the light frou-frou of girlish draperies, the sweep of a 
flounce adown the stair. He would say at the very first moment that 
they allowed him to speak with her alone; Mademoiselle, I do not love 
you, I love Valentine du Piessis; if marry we must, all four of us, do, 
I beg of you, choose the gentleman from Sumatra, whose name, by the 
way, I am ignorant of, and leave to me my Valentine.” 

There was a silence. She had approached the door. She must be 
standing in the opening. His misery made him almost willing to 
break away from them all, rush out, mount his father’s cob, and ride 
away to the ends of the earth. 

‘"^Ange!” exclaimed his father in a sharp tone. The young man 
started, well knowing how rude he must appear. 

He turned. In the door-way stood a vision in yellow, a diaphanous, 
sublimated yellow,—in short, Valentine herself, a radiant laugh in her 
eye, a smile upon her adorable lip, the tint of the wild rose in her 
cheek. 

Come and speak to Mademoiselle de Larmes,” said his father. 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Clermont, is this the gentleman who has been 
in Sumatra for so long?” laughed Valentine. 

Ange, unable to speak, stared, bis eye brightening, dilating. Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes ?” he repeated at last in a stammering tone, Made¬ 
moiselle de Larmes?” 

Valentine, with a tender little warning look at Ange, swept across 
the room and took her father’s hand in hers. She led him forward a 
little way, as if he and Ange had not met, and with a half-courtesy 
and a bewitching smile she said: 

“Yes, Monsieur, I am Valentine de Larmes, and this”—with a 
dancing light in her eye—“ is my stepfather. Monsieur du Piessis. I 

beg of you, accept my permission to-But the end of the sentence 

was lost in a chorus of congratulations. 
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THE NOTORIOUS SIR CHARLES 

GRATWICKE 

. By the Baroness von Hutten 


V INCENZO GRIMALDI stood in 
the door of his Alpine inn, and 
watched, with the sublime in¬ 
difference of familiarity, the splendid 
sunset glow on the snow-peaks that 
enclosed the narrow valley. 

It was an evening in late June, one 
of those days, clear and perfect as a 
crystal cup, that seem intended to be 
filled to the brim with the joy of living. 

But there had been little joy in 
the " day for the handsome moun¬ 
taineer. His face wore a look of 
sullen discontent, and, as the rosy 
light began to fade, leaving the snowy 
heights white and chill-looking, he 
turned, and called, petulantly: 

“Adalgisa! Adalgisa! An apo¬ 
plexy on the woman! Where is she?” 

‘‘ I am here, carisswio, in the bal¬ 
cony above thy head.” 

He craned his neck upward. ” Ouf! 
Framed in like that against the sky— 
thou art ugly, my soul, but ugly!” 

‘‘Yes, I am ugly. Thou art beauti¬ 
ful, ’Cenzino, my treasure, and I am 
useful. Thou wilt admit that I am 
useful?” 

There was not a trace of offense in 
her voice, nothing but an anxious 
longing for approval, and a great 
tenderness. 

He was so splendid, the soft-eyed 
Adonis in the velvet jacket, and he 
had had the inexpressible goodness 
and condescension to marry her, Adal¬ 
gisa Berroni, fifteen years his senior 
and as hideous as the miracle-working 
black Madonna in the church on the 
hill. 


Grimaldi laughed, not unkindly. 
‘‘5^, si, thou art useful, my dear. 
Come down, and let us talk a bit. If 
those pigs of travelers continue not to 
come, what are we to do?” 

She ran down the stone stairs, her 
wooden shoes clattering noisily into 
the evening light. 

‘‘They will come, my soul, they will 
come! Have I not the letter? And 
they are English. Think how the 
milordo with the glass in his eye paid 
last 3 ^ear. And think how he ate! A 
huge appetite in travelers is a gift of 
God to the poor innkeepers.” 

She sat down on the green bench by 
the door, and folded her small dark 
hands on her apron. 

Travelers in the Italian Alps know 
that cleanliness is by no means to be 
found in every day’s journey. The 
inns and hotels lying at all outside of 
the beaten track are too apt to be 
dirty, dark, and full of fleas, to which 
lively little eccentricities of nature 
many people ^^re foolish enough to ob¬ 
ject. Therefore, the Regina d’ltalia, 
the comfortable old hostelry lying on 
a small plateau overhanging the beau¬ 
tiful valley of the Bollente, is known 
to many travelers as a veritable oasis 
in a desert, and, as a rule, is, from the 
first of May until the first of Septem¬ 
ber, as full as it can be. Beppe, the 
old vettiirino from the railway station, 
two hours away, invariably told his 
fares, as he drove them slowly up the 
winding road to the Regina: ‘‘The 
rooms waiting for the signori were 
vacated only this morning!—by an 
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English milordo,'' the old man always 
added, with a nod that shook the 
brass rings in his ears, “who gave me 
five franchi when he went away!” 

But this year, for some reason, luck 
had gone against the Regina d’ltalia. 
June was nearly over, and but one 
guest was in the house. Others had 
come and gone, to be sure, but they 
were of the unprofitable kind—a 
German professor, who gave very 
small tips and refused to pay extra 
for the huge number of raw eggs he 
consumed; a poor cur^ from Perugia, 
who had occupied the humblest room 
in the house; one or two Italian fami¬ 
lies, who spent the night only; and a 
party of students from Bologna, who 
drank too much wine and broke two 
windows. These had formed the 
month’s clientMe, and not only the 
mercurial Vincenzo was depressed, 
but even Adalgisa, she of the brave 
heart and cheery tongue, began to be 
discouraged. 

Then, the day before, a letter had 
come—one of those letters written in 
bad Italian, that she had learned to 
love, because they meant '' InglesV — 
ordering four rooms for that evening. 
A bottle of old Barolo was at once 
opened, in honor of the good news, 
and Adalgisa had flown about all day, 
with Teresa, the maid—also, inci¬ 
dentally, her sister—airing the beds, 
washing and oiling the already im¬ 
maculate brick floors, and preparing a 
great many wonderful things to eat 
for the supposedly hungry travelers 
who—didn’t come! 

There was no letter, no telegram, to 
announce a change of plan or a post¬ 
ponement. Cecilia Ffoulke and her 
party simply did not arrive. 

Adalgisa had had a bad evening, for 
Vincenzo was very angry with her for 
disappointing him. 

He was angry about the loss of 
money involved, but quite as angry 
because he was bored to death with 
only the quiet, red-headed artist in 
the house, and longed for new people 
to whom he could show off his beauti¬ 
ful manner. He loved the r61e that 
his marriage with the heiress of the 


old house had brought him; it was his 
delight to play the attentive host, re¬ 
splendent in the dazzling white shirts 
that Adalgisa starched and ironed so 
beautifully for him. He enjoyed the 
admiration called forth by his hand¬ 
some eyes and splendid teeth; he was 
ceremonious, a little curious, very 
friendly, a trifle childlike. In a word, 
that adorable Vincenzo, as he was 
often called, knew, without ever hav¬ 
ing heard the word, how to make him¬ 
self picturesque, while Adalgisa man¬ 
aged the accounts, did the cooking, 
and kept the house in its renowned 
condition of beautiful cleanliness. The 
division of labor was perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory to them both. 

Adalgisa, in spite of the grimness 
of her homely little dark face, and 
the fierce eyebrows that nearly met 
over her big nose, had 'a sense of hu¬ 
mor, and often laughed quietly to her¬ 
self, as she heard her husband making 
himself charming to his guests. But, 
though she laughed, she adored him, 
and this beautiful June evening her 
heart ached for his disappointment. 

^'Canaglia!” he snarled, at length, 
drawing aside, to let pass a tall girl 
with splendid red hair, who came out 
with a sketching-block under her arm. 
“Good evening, signorina. The Eng¬ 
lish are all canaglia, .It’s I who al¬ 
ways say so, but you must needs make 
such a fuss about them. Eaters of 
raw meat!” 

“Well, Vincenzo, when they do 
come, you will admit that they pay 
well. One adds one-fourth to every 
item, and they never object. Be¬ 
sides,” she went on, looking at the girl 
with the red hair, who had sat down 
on the low stone wall overlooking the 
valley, “I am sure they will come. I 
dreamed last night about a white cat. 
What’s that?” 

From the valley came a strange, un¬ 
canny noise, as of some hoarse beast 
puffing and growling. It drew nearer. 
“Madonna! What is it?” 

Vincenzo turned pale, and Adal¬ 
gisa ran across the terrace, peering 
down through the olives that hid the 
road. “Don’t be frightened, Sor Vin- 
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cenzo,” remarked the girl, turning to 
the innkeeper, with a contemptuous 
smile, “it is not the devil. It is only 
an automobile.” 

“I thought it was one. I was on 
the point of saying so,” the man an¬ 
swered, wiping the moisture from his 
forehead. “I have read of them.” 
He crossed the terrace, and stood by 
the two women. 

As the automobile struggled up the 
last bit of the steep road and came to 
a standstill, Adalgisa gave a little cry 
of delight. ''Mali! It is the milordo 
of last year!” 

The two men in the auto laughed 
and raised their caps. ''Btwna serai 
How are you, Vincenzo? Signora! 

As they got out and came toward 
the ecstatically smiling and bobbing 
pair, the red-headed girl turned and 
walked quietly toward the door lead¬ 
ing to the garden behind the inn. 
Her pale face, oddly flushed on the 
high cheek-bones, was a little set, her 
long eyes half closed. 

“Mademoiselle! ” 

The younger of the two new-comers, 
a boyish-looking man of twenty-seven, 
had followed her, and held out his hand. 

“Won’t you speak to me? I—I 
am so glad to see you.” 

“How do you do?” she returned, 
without looking at him. “Are you 
to be here long?” 

“Am I to be here—why?” 

“Because, if you are, I must go. 
That is all.” 

He drew back, hurt. 

“I say, you are unkind. I don’t 
think I deserve that from you.” 

She shook her head, impatiently. 
“You deserve nothing, good or bad, 
from me, nor I from you. Lord Welter. 
Please let me go now.” 

He watched her as she went slowly 
down the path, through the neglected 
rose-trees, and then, with a sigh, re¬ 
turned to his friend, who was steering 
the auto into the stable, to the indig¬ 
nation of a donkey, a blind horse, and 
some shrilly protesting fowls. 

“That your girl?” The older man 
came out into the light, and took off 
his hat. 


“My girl! It’s Mademoiselle Zoloff, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“Don’t be cross, my dear boy. 
Fine hair.” 

“Fine hair! I say, Charlie, I’m per¬ 
fectly wretched.” 

“I know. Well—why? Wasn’t 
she glad to see you?” 

They had sat down at a table near 
the door, and Vincenzo was rushing in 
and out, bearing table-cloth, glasses, 
knives and forks. 

“She’d hardly speak to me,” Welter 
returned, flushing a deep red, half 
with anger. 

“Did you tell her that we came on 
purpose to see her? that we came up 
roads never before trodden by—auto¬ 
mobile?” 

The elder man took out a battered 
cigar-case, and began to smoke. He 
was a slight man with dark hair and 
heavy, gray-green eyes. 

“ I had no time to tell her any¬ 
thing—and you needn’t chaff.” 

“Barolo, Excellenza? Or Chianti 
vecchio?” Vincenzo, his serviette on 
his arm, stood at attention. 

“Chianti. But old, mind you.” 

Welter’s Italian was very bad, but 
Vincenzo understood, and disappeared 
with an all-comprehensive gesture. 

“Sorr^q Hal. I didn’t mean to 
chaff. What are you going to do?” 

Welter shook his head. 

“I don’t know. She said that, if I 
stayed, she’d go. That sounds pretty 
determined, doesn’t it?” 

“Very—particularly so from an ex¬ 
governess to a peer of the realm. 
And you think she liked you while she 
was with your sister?” 

The younger man leaned across the 
table. 

“I know she did, Gratwicke! Even 
Carry noticed it. You know, that was 
what caused the row.” 

“H’m. And you let her be sent 
off, without a protest? That was a 
mistake, if you wanted to marry 
her.” 

“That’s just it! I was such a con¬ 
founded young ass that—I didn’t ex¬ 
actly want to marry her. I thought 
I’d forget all about her. You see?” 
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Gratwicke’s green eyes darted a 
keen look at him. 

“And, then, you didn't forget all 
about her, eh?” 

“No. I couldn’t. And, when I ran 
across her here, last Summer, I 
asked her to marry me, slap off the 
reel, and she refused. Her aunt tried 
to make her say yes, but she shut her¬ 
self up in her room until I promised to 
go. Then she told me that she never 
would marry me, and I went down to 
the lakes.” 

His smooth young face was full of 
misery as he finished. The macaroni 
al sago lay neglected on his plate. 

“It was awfully good of you to 
come, Gratwicke,” he said, after a 
pause, “but it is no use.” 

Gratwicke looked past him. 

“Hello, here’s a carriageful of peo¬ 
ple coming. What a bore!” 

A second latei', as the carriage came 
into full view, he added, under his 
breath, “The devil!” And Welter, 
forgetting his woes in youth’s splen¬ 
did enjoyment of a joke, burst out 
laughing. 

II 

The carriage, clumsy, and covered 
with dust, contained four people be¬ 
sides the coachman. One of the 
women, obviously a maid, got out at 
once and helped the others to descend, 
while the one man of the party, a 
small, rosy-faced clergyman, jumped 
out the other side, and, running 
around the carriage, stood watching 
the bows and gesticulations of Vin¬ 
cenzo, with tolerant amusement in his 
blue eyes. 

“This is luck. Cissy!” Gratwicke 
had risen, and lounged slowly across 
the terrace, a malicious gleam under 
his heavy eyelids. 

“Oh! You here!” The lady ad¬ 
dressed gave a little scream, and then 
held out her hands. “Luck! My 
dear Char, I am delighted! I had no 
idea you were in this part of the 
world! Who’s that with you? Oh, 
Cynthia, let me introduce a very old 
friend of mine—Miss Carey— Stone, 


don’t let that brigand touch my bag! 
You know it has my jewels in it. Ah, 
yes—let me introduce you to Bishop 
Carey, too.” 

The little clergyman shook hands 
cordially with the Englishman, and 
made some remark in a voice which 
was neither loud, nor nasal, nor any¬ 
thing else particularly distinctive, but 
it nevertheless proved him at once to 
be an American. 

Gratwicke liked him, and, looking 
at his daughter, as she walked to the 
wall and stood gazing at the view, he 
liked her, too. 

Welter, who had not risen, did so 
as the little party passed into the 
house, and was introduced. Then, 
when the two men, once more alone, 
watched the slim figure in the well- 
cut gray gown turn and follow the 
others, he said, meditatively: 

“Nice-looking girl. The kind of 
girl who might be one’s sister. I 
mean, so many American girls would 
do for one’s wife, but so few for one’s 
sister. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes. Hurry up and drink your 
wine, Welter; let’s have a wash and 
then go for a tramp, so they can have 
their supper in peace.” 

ni 

A FEW minutes later, the bishop, 
his ^daughter and Mrs. Ffoulke sat 
together at the table deserted by the 
two men. 

“Isn’t it funny that Welter and 
Charley Gratwicke should turn up in 
this absurd little place?” 

Mrs. Ffoulke helped herself to ome¬ 
let as she spoke, and cast a quick 
glance from under her skilfully dark¬ 
ened eyelashes at her companions. 

The bishop started. 

“Gratwicke! Not the notorious Sir 
Charles Gratwicke?” 

“The same. Are you horrified? I 
am very fond of him, bishop. He and 
I are old friends.” 

Cynthia laid down her fork, and 
turned her wide, brown eyes full on 
Mrs. Ffoulke. 
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“You can call that man your friend? 
The man who—who killed that poor 
Logan girl!” 

Cissy laughed. 

“La, la! That story wasn’t true, 
my dear, though most of the others 
are. He did sell his family portraits 
like thingumbob in the play, and he 
did nearly kill Prince vSchwalbach-Nau¬ 
heim, but as to the Logan story-” 

“It is true,’’ broke in the young 
girl, indignantly; “a friend of mine 
was stopping in the house at the time, 
and I know all about it! They were 
engaged, everybody knew it. She, 
Effie Logan, I mean, wore his ring, and 
—and then one day, a letter came for 
him—no, it was a telegram—at break¬ 
fast, and he simply left the room 
without a word of explanation, and 
an hour later he had left the house! 
Nelly said he went to Paris to see 
some actress—Rose Trevor, wasn’t 
it?” 

“So the story goes. As a matter of 
fact, however, poor Charlie tried his 
best to marry the girl—who was 
freckled and hideous, and simply 
couldn’t. She was too awful.” 

“Nelly says she was a dear! Not 
that that makes any difference! He 
behaved horribly, and poor Effie died 
from sorrow.” 

Her smooth young face was flushed, 
and her eyes almost black with excite¬ 
ment. 

“There is no need for you to lose 
your head, my Donna Quixote,” the 
bishop remarked; “your having seen 
him doesn’t make him any the worse.” 

“But, papa, you do think him a 
wicked man?” 

The bishop hesitated, his kindly 
face troubled. 

“We are not his judges, dear,” he 
said, at length. 

Cissy watched them, curiously. Her 
ruse to arrange a meeting with Grat- 
wicke had been so successful that she 
was distinctly grateful to the bishop 
for being so .easy to manage, but, at the 
same time, it lay in her nature to more 
than half despise him for his gullibility. 

When, two days before, she had 
read in the Alpine Guide that the dis¬ 


tinguished English sport, “Sir Grat- 
wicke,” had determined to go up the 
valley of the Bollente in his automo¬ 
bile, she had at once known that this 
evening would bring him to the Re¬ 
gina d’Italia, of which inn she had 
heard his companion. Lord Welter, 
speak in the most enthusiastic terms. 
Then she had suggested to her American 
table-d’hote acquaintances, the bishop 
and his daughter, a little drive in 
the mountains, and, after a pre¬ 
tended weighing of the desirabilities 
of several routes, she had at length 
turned the scale in favor of the valley 
of the Bollente, where, she remem¬ 
bered having heard, there was a very 
good inn. 

And now she was here, and Grat- 
wicke was here, and she would have at 
least two days with him. For the 
bishop might plan to go on the next 
morning, but she could easily prevent 
the carrying out of his project, even 
if obliged to fall back on the time- 
honored pretext of a bad headache. 

It was very beautiful there on the 
terrace in the gathering gloaming. 
The bishop, who was blessed with that 
most comforting quality, an inborn 
love of nature, took off his hat, and 
leaned back comfortably in his place, 
his gentle eyes fixed on the splendid 
scene before him. Cynthia and Mrs. 
Ffoulke walked to the wall and sat 
down on it, looking over the olives 
into the valley. 

“It is a beautiful evening, Cyntliia, 
isn’t it?” 

The young girl nodded. 

“Yes. But I think there is going 
to be a storm. It is very sultry, and 
look at that bank of clouds.” 

“It is possible. However, I don’t 
care. It will clear the air for to-mor¬ 
row. My head aches a little.” 

“I am sorry. Mrs. Ffoulke, tell me, 
why do you like Sir Charles Gratwicke? 
I mean, how can you?” 

“Rather, how can I not like him!” 
The elder woman repressed a sigh as 
she spoke. “I have known him for 
years, Cynthia; and I always liked 
him. He is—lovable.” 

“Lovable! That is a word to apply 
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to a dear little child! I remember 
Nelly Coleman’s mother was furious 
that Nell had even met him!—at Mr, 
Logan’s, I mean. She said he was 
not fit to know a decent girl. That is 
saying a great deal.” 

‘‘Don’t you be a prig, my dear!” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Ffoulke, with a shrug. 
‘‘ He has been very fast, of course, and 
the affair with Rose Trevor has been 
most — unfortunate, but that was 
broken off long ago, and—I know 
plenty of women who would marry him 
like a shot, if he’d ask them.” 

There was a certain grimness in her 
voice as she spoke. 

‘‘He has so much charm. Ah, so 
much!” 

‘‘Charm, has he? I should have 
thought the other one. Lord Welter, 
had more charm,” answered the girl, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘Oh, Welter! Welter’s a goose, a 
good-natured goose. He made a fool 
of himself over his sister’s governess 
three or four years ago, and he’s been 
behaving like an idiot ever since. 
Carry, his sister, had to get rid of the 
girl on his account. If you like his 
sort!” 

Cynthia flushed. 

‘‘I didn’t say I liked his sort, Mrs. 
Ffoulke. Ah, here comes some one. 
What perfectly glorious hair!” 

A girl in a black frock came through 
the garden door, and walked slowly 
to the house. 

‘‘Isn’t it lovely!” went on Cynthia. 

‘‘She has been crying,” commented 
Cissy, with the curiosity so strongly 
characteristic of her. “I wonder who 
she is.” 

When Welter and Gratwicke came 
back from their walk, they found the 
two women still sitting on the wall in 
the dusk. Gratwicke, with his half- 
bored instinct to avoid Cissy, began 
talking to Miss Carey, and Cissy, much 
against her will, was marched off by 
the younger man into the garden, where 
he had still a faint hope of finding Made¬ 
moiselle Zoloff. 

‘‘Have you known Cissy Ffoulke 
long?” Gratwicke asked. 


‘‘No; only a day or two, at San 
Franceschino, you know. She is very 
nice, isn’t she?” 

‘‘Charming. And you brought her 
with you? That was delightful for 
her.” 

‘‘Oh, no! As a matter of fact, I 
think she proposed the trip. She 
knew about the hotel. It really is 
charming, isn’t it?” 

Gratwicke laughed, amusedly. He 
understood. 

‘‘Yes, delightful.” 

He liked the width between her 
eyes, the breadth of her brow, the lines 
of her mouth. She was less pretty 
than many young girls, but there was 
a freshness, an innocence about her 
that pleased him. And her figure, in 
her gray gown, was well molded and 
not too thin. Most American girls, he 
reflected, are too thin. Why didn’t 
Welter give up that absurd red-headed 
Russian and marry this nice girl, 
about whom he could find out everj- 
thing ? 

Fle sighed. 

Cynthia did not make conversation. 
She was tired from her long drive, 
and the quiet and the beauty of the 
scene before her made her very silent. 
Gratwicke watched her and the land¬ 
scape. There was a peace about them 
both. 

At length, she turned. 

‘‘I must go in now. Good night.” 

She gave him her hand, and then 
went on, a slight note of embarrass¬ 
ment in her voice: “Lord Welter, will 
you do me a favor?” 

“I—but-” 

“It is only this. I have a friend 
who was stopping with the Logans at 
the time when Sir Charles Gratwicke— 
went away so suddenly—you know— 
and I know all about it. Nelly was a 
great friend of poor Effie Logan’s. We 
go on to Agnamera to-morrow, but I 
do not wish to meet Sir Charles Grat¬ 
wicke. I have—I have a very bad 
temper, and I know I’d be rude to him. 
Please do not introduce him to me. 
That is all.” 

Gratwicke dropped her hand, and 
gave a short laugh. 
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“That is all? Very well. I will 
not introduce any one to you. Good 
night.” 

She went in, and he stood still for 
a time, smiling, not quite pleasantly, 
at the memory of her childish request. 
Youth’s serious way of taking itself is 
amusing, but it is disagreeable to find 
one’s self outside the pale of its foolish 
and charming sympathies. 

When Mrs. Ffoulke joined him a lit¬ 
tle later, her regular face, the carving 
of which had given her for years the 
title of a beauty, a little pale, he 
turned on her with something like a 
snarl. 

“You really are* an idiot, Cissy, to 
come here. Don’t you realize that 
every one in London will hear of it in 
no time?” 

“Hear of it? Of what? Why 
should I not come here as well as any 
one else?—as you, for instance?” 

“Just* as you like!” with a shrug; 
“only, you know perfectly well what 
they’ll say.” 

“What is it that’s written over the 
gate of the Aberdeen University? 
‘They say? What do they say? Let 
them say!’” 

“ Good. I, for one, have no more to 
say. Well, what’s the news?” He 
turned, and, leaning against the wall, 
smiled at her. 

He was so used to having her be in 
love with him that his attitude was 
much that of a woman toward a per¬ 
tinacious adorer. That there was good 
in her, he knew; and her unselfish 
championing of him through all the 
years he had known her, her steady 
affection, lasting and surviving 
through all the shocks his mad con¬ 
duct had given it, touched him in a 
way, though, naturally, it rather bored 
him. Woman-nature and man-nature 
are so much alike. 

He listened while she gave him a 
short sketch of her tour with her 
cousin, whom she had left at San 
Franceschino, but showed no particu¬ 
lar interest until she mentioned having 
had a letter from a friend in Trento. 

“Ah!” he said, shortly, but she saw 
that he had felt the touch. 


“Trevor is there,” she went on, 
playing with her rings as she spoke. 

“I know.” ■ 

.“Charlie — are you going on to 
Trento? ” 

He laughed. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“That is your worst fault — your 
very worst. ‘I don’t know!’ You 
never decide anything for yourself. 
You let chance decide. It is horri¬ 
ble!” 

“Tut, tut! What vehemence! It 
is too great a nuisance to make up one’s 
mind- 

“And it is weakness to let others 
make it up for one! Oh, it is, / know. 
If she chooses to take it into her head 
that she’d like to see you, you’d go, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he returned, very slowly. 

“And, if she doesn’t, you will waste 
the Summer roaming about with 
Harry. Oh, it is enough to drive one 
mad!” 

“Don’t let it drive you mad, 
Cissy,” he said, not unkindly, laying 
his hand on her arm. “ It’s really not 
good enough, you know.” 

After a-pause, he went on, slowty: 

“I’ve been thinking of writing you. 
You know about what. I am such a 
poor thing—weak, as you say, and 
worse than weak—I doubt if I ever 
marry, and if I do—” He broke off, 
and lighted a cigarette with nervous 
fingers. 

“And if you do, it—will not be me,” 
she added, in a curious, strained voice. 

“It is awfully good of you to—to 
stick to me as you have done. Cissy. 
You were my only friend for a long 
time, but—it’s only fair to tell you—^I 
can’t do it.” 

“Very well, Charlie. If you can’t, 
you can’t. I’d have done all I could 
to help you, and as to my money—I 
am sorry, and there’s an end to that.” 

She laughed, but her eyes hurt him. 

“I say. Cissy, you don’t know how 
I hate to—to—you have always been 
good to me, and, by God! I’m not un¬ 
grateful— Steady!” he broke off, 
quickly. “ Some one is coming.” 

It was a peasant with a telegram. 
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Cissy, to whom he brought it, looked 
at the address and gave it back to the 
messenger. 

“Go to the inn,” she said, adding, 
as she shook hands hastily with Grat- 
wicke, “for some Russian—Zoloff. 
Good night, Charlie. We’ll be 
friends, at aii}^ rate, won’t we?” 

IV 

Gratwicke, who, when in town, 
slept, or at least remained in bed, until 
noon, took a curious delight, when in 
the country, in rising at dawn. He 
liked the loneliness of the early morn¬ 
ing hours .when the few people he did 
meet were so busily engaged in their 
work that they hardly noticed him, 
and when, in his interest in the waken¬ 
ing of the day, he sometimes for a 
while forgot to notice himself. 

On the morning after his arrival at 
the Regina d’ltalia he rose while it 
was still dark, and, dressing quickly, 
went down into the chill mountain air. 
The sky above the high peaks behind 
the house was beginning to whiten, 
but it would be a long time before the 
sunlight could reach the valley. There 
was no one about, but a light in an 
upper window at the back of the 
house showed that some one would 
soon come. 

Gratwicke opened the door leading 
to the garden, and penetrated into the 
dewy waste, in which the white and 
pink roses shone ghostlike in the 
gloom, and where the scent of sleeping 
heliotrope hung heavy under the 
cypresses. The mossy paths were 
soft to the feet, as the air to the nos¬ 
trils; and the quiet of it was grateful 
to the notorious Sir Charles Gratwicke, 
who walked about, looking sometimes 
at the now visible peaks on his right, 
sometimes at the roses that still hung 
sleepy on their stems. 

The memory of his interview with 
Cissy Ffoulke recurred to him every 
now and then, bringing an impatient 
frown to his eyes. It had been very 
painful, but, as she had let him see 
quite frankly, for some time past. 


what it was that she wanted, it had 
seemed to him to be better to tell her 
at once that her hopes could never be 
fulfilled. He had a keen sense of 
humor, and the absurd side of the situ¬ 
ation did not escape him. A woman 
who could deliberately try to marry 
a man who, she knew, was not 
in love with her, merited a certain 
amount of ridicule, and yet, as he 
had said to her. Cissy had been a 
real friend to him, and he had hated 
to hurt her. 

And if he ever should marry—which 
he probably would not, as he was very 
poor and had the worst reputation in 
England, except that of Bertie Brans- 
combe, who did not keep his word of 
honor even—he acknowledged to him¬ 
self, with a little grimace at the absurd¬ 
ity of his pretensions, that nothing but 
the best would do for him. The future 
Lady Gratwicke must be a young girl 
—an innocent-minded young girl, care¬ 
fully brought up, well-bred, well edu¬ 
cated, very rich—at this point he 
burst out laughing. It was so ab¬ 
surd! 

He looked up to see, standing near 
him and watching him with amused 
curiosity, the red-headed Russian, as 
he called her mentally. He raised his 
hat, and was about to turn down the 
pathway from her, when, to his sur¬ 
prise, she said, coolly: 

“Good morning. Sir Charles Grat¬ 
wicke!” 

“Good morning. Miss Zoloff! So 
we know each other!” 

“I suppose Lord Welter told you 
my name. I, of course, know who you 
are. In fact, I saw you once at Salton- 
on-Sea.” 

“Indeed? I fear I do not remem¬ 
ber-” 

“Of course you do not. I, as Lady 
Hawtrey’s governess, remember you, 
however. You were sitting on the sand 
with Mrs. Trevor. She was very 
handsome in those days.” 

He looked her full in the face. 

“She is still very handsome, don’t 
you think?” 

“Oh, yes, in a way. But she was 
thirty-six then, and she is forty-one 
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now. A difterence. She has gone off, 
and she paints too much in the day¬ 
time.” 

Gratwicke was taken aback by her 
aplomb. The story of his connection 
with the great beauty was so well 
known to every one that people were 
very careful about referring to her be¬ 
fore him; even his few men friends, 
after one or two outbursts of his famous 
temper, approached the subject gin¬ 
gerly. And here was this insignificant 
young woman, this ex-governess, who 
had been dismissed from kind-hearted 
Lady Hawtrey’s service because of her 
evident penchant’for Lady Hawtrey’s 
young brother, not only talking about 
Rose Trevor in the coolest way, but 
also measuring him with a half-mali¬ 
cious eye, and quite evidently enjoy¬ 
ing herself! 

“All actresses paint too much after 
a time,” he said, carelessly. “Why 
are you tormenting Welter?’’ 

The girl started. 

“I? Tormenting Lord Welter? I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

He laughed. The goad had changed 
hands now. 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know per¬ 
fectly well. As to me, I know because 
he told me. As a matter of fact, we 
came here—a good bit out of our way— 
on purpose to find you.” 

The look of helpless confusion that 
had come to her face made her look 
years younger. 

“I—he had no right to tell. And 
you—you-’ ’ 

“I have no right to meddle in your 
affairs? That is true. I did it, frank¬ 
ly, because you deserved it for med¬ 
dling in mine, but now, for some rea¬ 
son, I am sorry I did it.” 

“I didn’t want to torment him. I 
am so sorry for him. Sir Charles-” 

She clasped her hands, and looked 
at him, piteously. 

“Please take him away.” 

Gratwicke’s anger had quite gone, 
leaving in its stead the absurd pity he 
so often felt to an almost overwhelming 
degree for people in reality much less 
unhappy than himself. 

“I can take him away, but I can’t 


make him happy. You could make 
him happy. Why don’t you?” 

“I can’t* marry him, can I, when I 
don’t love him?” She drew a deep 
breath, and looked at him with a re¬ 
turn of spirit. 

He saw that her frock was very 
shabby, and her boots the work of 
some village cobbler. 

“No,” he agreed, slowly, picking a 
rose and shaking the dew from it into 
his hand. “But—are you sure that 
you don’t love him?” 

“Sir Charles, you are very im¬ 
pertinent-” 

And, trying to annihilate him, she 
succeeded only in awakening in him a 
perfect passion of sympathy. 

“ Look here,” he said, almost roughly, 
“this isn’t the time of day for lying. 
Look at the sunlight on the snow! I 
am a pretty poor specimen of hu¬ 
manity, and I am powerless to help 
you in any worldly way, but I see 
that you are very unhappy, and, as I 
am the same—let’s be friends'.” 

“Friends? You and I?” 

Her face was gentle, but a strange 
look had come to her eyes. 

“I cannot be friends with you, or 
with any one. I have no talent for 
friendship. I can only love—and 
hate.” 

There was a short silence. 

“ I can hate, too,” he said, at length. 

She held out her hand. “And you 
can love. You have been kind to me, 
and I thank you. Please do one thing 
more for me. Make Lord Welter go 
away. I will never marry him.” 

“Very well. I will take him away 
to-day. Will you tell me one thing? 
Is it because you do not care for him, 
or because you cannot marry him?” 

“Because I must not.” 

She turned and went back into 
the house, leaving Gratwicke looking 
after her, much puzzled. As he went 
down the path, past where she had 
stood, he saw a bit of paper, and picked 
it up. 

“Dimitri died 2 . 40 ,” he read, ab¬ 
sently, and dropped it. It was the 
telegram the Russian had received the 
night before. “ She doesn’t seem much 
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cut up about Dimitri," he thought, 
with a laugh. ‘‘Queer creature she 


Cissy Ffoulke had hardly realized, 
until she found herself face to face 
with the task of giving up all hope 
that Gratwicke would in the end 
marry her, what that hope had been 
to her for years. 

She was thirty-four, and she had 
known him since she was nineteen. 
For thirteen out of the fifteen years 
she had been in love with him, and for 
nearly ten she had clung to the thought 
that some day, when he had settled 
down, when Rose Trevor had at last 
definitely given him up, he would turn 
to her and her money as an easy 
method of rehabilitation. 

He had been only twenty-seven 
when he met the great beauty, the 
Rose of Devon, as she was then called. 
Cissy remembered the occasion with 
painful distinctness. It had been at a 
ball at the Countess of Clandonald’s. 
He had dined at her house before the 
ball, and had been taken thither by 
her and her husband. He was making 
love, more or less, to Cissy at the time, 
and she was in the seventh heaven at 
the prospect of a cotillon with him. 
They arrived late, and, as they en¬ 
tered the ball-room, the picture was 
presented to their eyes that Cissy re¬ 
called to her dying day, at least as 
easily as Gratwicke, the current of 
whose life it had changed. 

Under the great chandelier, in the 
centre of the vast room, stood Mrs. 
Trevor, talking to royalty. The light 
fell on her beautiful figure in its 
simple, white-satin gown, glowing in 
her splendid brown hair, and her young 
face, turned a little timidly toward her 
august admirer, was as the face of the 
Madonna in some old picture. 

Gratwicke stopped short, and Cissy 
felt his arm tremble. Then thev went 
on. 

Trevor was the sensation of the hour. 
Every one was talking of her splendid 
beauty, and of her charming manner. 


Cissy spent the evening like one caught 
in the meshes of a horrible dream. 
During the cotillon, Gratwicke hardly 
spoke. His green eyes followed the 
beauty wherever she went; his mouth 
was drawn into a straight line under 
his mustache. 

“You have lost your heart, haven’t 
you. Char?" Cissy ventured, once, 
laughing. 

He turned, staring at her vaguely. 
“I beg your pardon?" 

“I say you’ve lost your heart." 

“Cissy—I’m going to marry her!" 

“But, my dear boy, she is married! 
There’s her husband—the tall man 
with the stick." 

It gave her a hateful pleasure to 
tell him. 

“Bah! A cripple her husband!" 
For the first time, she heard the sneer¬ 
ing laugh for which he afterward be¬ 
came famous. 

Then had come the scandal. Rose 
Trevor had fallen in love with him, 
and they ran away together, living on 
the Continent for two years. Then, one 
day, her name appeared again in the 
papers, as about to make her reappear¬ 
ance on the stage, and her great triumph 
as Juliet took place. London went 
mad about her. jCissy remembered the 
famous premier when the Prince of 
Schwalbach-Nauheim threw her the 
famous diamond star in a bouquet. 
Down in a stall, quite alone, sat Grat¬ 
wicke, his face as white as a sheet. 
Two days after this, the quarrel at the 
club had occurred, when Gratwicke 
had literally nearly broken the Ger¬ 
man’s neck. When he was released on 
bail, every one knew how Trevor had 
herself driven to the prison and taken 
him to her house. 

Little by little, people became ac¬ 
customed to Gratwicke’s mad doings— 
doings by which the beautiful actress 
always profited. The money he re¬ 
ceived for the reversion of his estate 
in vSomerset he gave her in the form of 
a diamond necklace, the like of which 
few royalties can boast, and later, to 
celebrate a reconciliation after a brief 
quarrel, he had actually sold at auction 
all of his magnificent family portraits, 
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and with the money bought her the 
house in Pink street that she still in¬ 
habits. 

It was an old story, made interest¬ 
ing only by the furious lengths to 
which the man went to regain or re¬ 
tain the favor of the woman who was 
ruining him, and by the incredible hu¬ 
miliations that he accepted from her, 
without protest. 

Her husband, who had divorced her 
immediately after her elopement with 
Gratwicke, had remarried, and every 
one expected, for some time, that Grat¬ 
wicke would marry her. The tales 
that were told, explaining the non-ful¬ 
filment of the expectation, were vari¬ 
ous. One was that they were already 
married secretly; another, that she re¬ 
fused to become Lady Gratwicke, as 
she could have all he possessed with¬ 
out giving up her freedom; a third 
story was that Gratwicke refused to 
marry her, and that his obstinate re¬ 
fusal was the cause of the first great 
quarrel between them. He was said 
to have declared that he would ruin 
• himself for her, but that he was the 
last of an honorable family, and that 
he would not continue that family, 
since he had become what he was. No 
one knew the truth, and Cissy Ffoulke 
had failed in all her efforts to discover 
it. 

For four years, now, Gratwicke was 
supposed to have broken definitely 
with the beautiful lady of many ad¬ 
ventures, but Cissy knew that he had 
not forgotten her, and that, at least 
twice, when Trevor had sent for him, 
he had gone, dropping whatever he 
might have had in hand, obeying like a 
slave. 

He had inherited, three years ago, a 
small estate in Sussex, which, by some 
quibble in the law, could not be taken 
by his hungry creditors, but the money 
he had received as part of the legacy, 
he had at once used to pay, in part, 
those outraged Britons. Since his go¬ 
ing through the bankruptcy court, he 
was supposed to be paying a decent 
amount in the pound, and his mother’s 
brother, the Earl of Montsutten, who 
had not spoken to him for years, was 


said to have made overtures of friend¬ 
ship to the black sheep. 

With his usual half absent-minded 
insouciance, the black sheep had made 
one or two visits in London since his 
inheritance, and had been, to every 
one’s surprise, quite civilly received. 
If the earl, who was a bachelor, were to 
take poor, dear Gratwicke up, it would 
not do to be behindhand. 

Then, poor, dear Gratwicke had such 
a way of ignoring his past trespasses 
that one really quite forgot them, too— 
for a time! And, after all, young men 
will be young men, and Minnie and 
Mamie are getting on. 

The Earl of Montsutten, who had 
not the slightest intention of ever for¬ 
giving his nephew for the disgrace he 
had brought on the family, chuckled 
sardonically when he observed the 
Christian charity extended to that 
nephew. Charles was a great scape¬ 
grace, no doubt, and should never have 
a farthing of the Montsutten money; 
society, being, as a whole, quite as bad 
as the scapegrace himself, might get 
along as well as it could without tips 
from the earl. 

Perhaps if the lionorable Minnie, or 
the Honorable Mamie were to become 
Lady Gratwicke, and there should be 
an heir, the earl might reward the 
charity and courage of the mother with 
a hint as to the Montsutten money; 
He might, and then again, he might 
not, the good old man decided, with 
a grin. 

Once, when rumors of his nephew’s 
engagement to Miss Logan, the great 
Scotch heiress, reached his ears, the 
old man almost faltered in his deter¬ 
mined hatred, but for a moment only, 
and he was very glad that it had been 
but for a moment, when he was told the 
tale of Gratwicke’s sudden departure 
from the Logans’ very house, for Paris, 
whither he was supposedly called by 
the hussy. Rose Trevor. 

Since then, there had been no more 
rumored engagements, but Cissy had 
seen that Gratwicke, weary of the 
husks, was trying, in a spasmodic, 
characteristically careless manner to 
win his way back into respectable so- 
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ciety. And he had succeeded, in a 
measure, and was, she knew, bitterly 
dissatisfied with his success. And she 
had hoped, hoped on. 

Then, that evening on the terrace, 
the hope had gone out, and as she lay 
thinking, all through the long night, 
she felt herself old and futureless. 


VI 

_ i 

Before Lord Welter had awakened, 
Gratwicke opened his door softly, and 
went in. 

The young man had not darkened 
his window, and the sun, a fitful and 
rather threatening sun, came in, falling 
full on the bed. Welter was sleeping 
heavily, after a restless night. 

Gratwicke sat down and looked at 
him, a thoughtful frown on his face. 

The boy’s age was just what his own 
had been when he first met Rose Trevor. 
And Harry had fallen in love, according 
to the possibilities of his nature, with 
the red-headed Russian, as completely 
as Gratwicke had with the Rose of Dev¬ 
on. Gratwicke frowned harder, and 
shook his head impatiently. The re¬ 
semblance should end there. Welter 
should not make a mess of things, as 
he himself had done. 

The red-headed Russian was not 
beautiful, but she certainly had charm, 
and the air of mystery about her was 
bound to captivate the boy’s imagina¬ 
tion. There was no vulgar secret about 
her family, her origin. Lady Haw- 
trey herself had told Welter that the 
girl’s maternal aunt, a Princess Some- 
thing-or-other, had been a great friend 
-of her own, and that Zoloff, Luba’s 
father, had been a colonel in the army, 
and a clianning man. The parents had 
died, and the young girl, refusing to 
live wi’-.h the princess, had come to 
England as governess to the Hawtrey 
children, straight from her aunt’s 
house. 

But that other mystery, the mystery 
of soul, was the girl’s. Her eyes were 
full of some quality that Gratwicke did 
not know how to qualify, and her low 
voice was strangely attractive. Grat¬ 


wicke could quite understand Welter’s 
infatuation, and, unlike many people 
who have suffered severely from a 
malady themselves, he did not under¬ 
value its seriousness in another. 

“I say, Harry! Harry, wake up!’* 

Welter opened his heavy eyes slowly, 
and looked around with a bewildered 
sigh. 

“It’s late, old chap — nearly nine, 
and if we are to be off by noon, you 
must look sharp. The landlady says 
a storm is coming, but that we can get 
as far as Boccadoglio.” 

Welter sat up in bed. “I say, 
Charlie, I’m not off to-day!” 

“ But we are! No use staying on at 
this dull little hole.” 

“You may go. I stay.” 

Gratwicke rose, and walked up and 
down the little room as he talked. 
“No use, my dear fellow. The girl’s 
as hard as nails. I’ve been talking to 
her, and her only desire is to have us 
clear out.” 

“I don’t care a damn what her only 
desire is. I shall stay as long as I 
like, and, what’s more, I think it 
beastly cheeky of you to mix yourself 
in my affairs.” 

Gratwicke’s celebrated temper never 
-rose at trifles^ and, with a good-na¬ 
tured laugh, he left the room and went 
down-stairs, where he.found the bishop 
and Cynthia standing at the door, 
watching the advance of a huge black 
cloud from over the mountains to the 
right. 

“An awful storm is coming,” the 
bishop began; “the landlady seems 
quite alarmed. I fear we must put off 
our departure, at least until afternoon.” 

Cynthia, rosy and fresh in her blue- 
silk shirt, nodded gaily to him. “I 
love a thunder-storm.” 

And a storm was certainly coming. 
The sun, fickle and fluctuating since 
his first appearance that morning, was 
gone entirely, and a sullen wind 
moaned in the trees. 

Up and down the terrace Cynthia 
walked, taking in the view on all sides, 
shivering pleasurably at the sound of 
the wind, and wondering at what hour 
breakfast would be served. 
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“ I am fearfully hungry, aren’t you?” 
she asked Gratwicke, who sadly re¬ 
gretted that he was not. 

Her hair, puffed out in a funny Jap¬ 
anese fashion new to him, shone like 
bronze; there was not a loose strand- 
anywhere, not even on the white nape, 
and yet it was all soft and unconfined- 
looking. He noticed that her chin was 
charming, and that her slim feet in 
their heavy little boots were beauti¬ 
fully arched, though rather long. 

At length, the rain came down as if 
the cloud had parted and let it all fall 
at once, and the young girl and Grat¬ 
wicke scampered like two children 
across the terrace into the house, and 
stood looking out. 

“Rain is so nice when one is inside; 
so comfy, don’t you think?” 

Her little way of asking his opinion 
after expressing her own, amused and 
pleased him. She was a great relief 
after poor Cissy’s sentimentalities, and 
the Russian’s air fatal. 

“How old are you?” he asked, sud¬ 
denly. 

She laughed. 

'‘I am twenty-three. Yesterday 
was my birthdsv.” 

“Twenty-three! When I was your 
age, I was at Oxford,” he observed, aw 
little absently. 

“I have a cousin at Balliol—^why do 
you call it Ba-liol, and not as it’s 
written?” 

“Sorry. Ba-liol it is, though I’m 
sure I’ve no idea why. Christ Church 
is my college. Have you ever been 
there?” 

“Yes. It is adorable. Billy had a 
tea for us.” 

“Billy being the cousin?” 

“Yes. He’s such a duck!” 

Excellenza —the coffee is served!” 

It was Vincenzo, beaming with de¬ 
light at the rain, which the good Lord 
had sent to detain liis guests at least 
half a day longer. 

The dining-room, a long, low room 
with a dark-brick floor and a spotless 
table, was very pleasantly lighted, in 
addition to the dull daylight, by a 
crisp, crackling open fire of pine-cones 
and pine logs. 


“Goat’s milk?” asked the bishop, 
suspiciously, as Vincenzo offered him 
a small blue jug full of white liquid. 

Vincenzo laughed. That was a ques¬ 
tion he understood. “No, no, rive- 
renza, no got-smeelk. Cow, cow!” 

Welter did not come down, nor the 
Russian, until breakfast was nearly 
over, and then they came in almost 
together, and, with a stiff bow, sat down 
at opposite ends of the table. Welter 
held some papers and a letter in his 
hand, and, as he took his place, Vin¬ 
cenzo came in with the rest of the post. 
There were two letters for Gratwicke, 
and one for Mademoiselle Zoloff, which 
Gratwicke handed her, as it had been 
given him by mistake. He almost 
started at the furious look she gave 
him, and then positively frowned with 
discomfort as she said, with a sudden 
conquering of her anger that was un¬ 
pleasant in its revelation of unusual 
self-control, “Thank you. Sir Charles.” 

As he came back to his place, Cyn¬ 
thia smiled at him, making a funny 
little face. 

“ Poor you! Did you hear what she 
called you?” 

He did not understand until she gave 
an explanatory glance at the busily 
reading Welter, and Gratwicke burst 
out laughing. “You are bitter!” he 
said. “What a dangerous enemy you 
would make!” 


VII 

The rain continued all day, shut¬ 
ting in the little plateau with great 
clouds of mist that hid, by some curi¬ 
ous freak of nature, not only the moun¬ 
tain heights, but the valley below, so 
that, as Cynthia said, the inn and its 
terrace seemed to be a little world 
suspended in chaos. 

“What luck!” exclaimed Vincenzo 
to his sister-in-law, as they worked 
together in the kitchen. “ Iddio sends 
this rain and keeps the Inglesi here to¬ 
day, perhaps to-morrow, perhaps even 
longer!” 

Teresa laughed. 

“Ah, bah! God didn’t derange the 
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clouds for your benefit, ’Cenzino! You 
are too vain, my dear.” 

Vincenzo shrugged his shoulders. He 
was convinced that Teresa adored him. 
She was a woman, and he a most en¬ 
chanting man; they lived in the same 
house; therefore, of course the poor girl 
suffered on his account. This, natu¬ 
rally, pleased him. 

He pulled a bit of red geranium from 
a plant in the window, and stuck it 
jauntily in his black curls just over 
his left ear. 

“Vain? I? Foolish creatures wo¬ 
men are. They are vain, men never. 
Fetch me a glass of black wine, will 
you, like a good girl?” 

Teresa took a candle and went down 
into the dark cellar, the red light shin¬ 
ing with a Rembrandt-like effect on 
her sunburned face and against the 
blackened stone wall. As a matter of 
fact, she disliked her sister’s husband, 
but she felt the uselessness of trying 
to prove this to him, and so philosoph¬ 
ically accepted his mistaken hypothe¬ 
sis. 

Adalgisa was distressed by the 
heavy rain. It was out of season, 
ominously continuous, and she knew 
what it might mean to the poor people 
in the valley below. 

The good woman stood at an up¬ 
stairs window, looking out, her thin 
little figure, in its clumsy gown and 
clean apron, outlined against the wet 
glass. 

“Madonna! A wayfarer, and in 
this weather!” 

Out of the mist a man was climbing 
slowly up the path through the olives. 
He was not a peasant, she saw at once, 
and by the way he wore his long, 
dark cloak, she knew that he was, 
though an Italian, a stranger to that 
part of the country. Fie walked 
slowly, his head bent, his hat pulled 
low over his eyes. 

“ Poor man, he is wet to the skin. I 
must warm some things for him,” 
thought Adalgisa, slipping off her 
zocioli —wooden shoes—and hurrying 
quietly down-stairs. 

The stranger was just entering the 
house. 


“Good morning. Can you let me 
have a room?” 

Adalgisa looked at him. “5i— si- 
gnore,'' she added, doubtfully. 

The boy, for he was little more, 
laughed. 

“I am not a signore'" he said. “I 
am only a poor musician. But I am 
wet through, and I can pay for a small 
room-” 

When she had conducted him up 
two flights of stairs into a little, three- 
cornered room under the eaves, she 
hurried down and fetched an armful of 
coarse linen and a suit of Vincenzo’s. 

“There! Put those on, and then 
come down-stairs, and I’ll give you 
some hot coffee.” 

The boy nodded, absently. Fie had 
taken a clumsy package from under 
his cloak, and was picking at the 
knots in the cord that held it together. 

Adalgisa returned to the kitchen, and 
told her sister of the arrival. “Fie 
is thin!—but, mio Dio, thin as a 
shadow! And to come through such a 
rain with a cough like that! ” 

Meantime, in the salone, a large, 
bare room to the left of the house- 
door, containing six chairs, a sofa, a 
table, and colored portraits of the late 
pope, the late king, and Umberto 
with his fierce eyes, Cynthia sat chat¬ 
ting with Gratwicke, while the bishop 
wrote letters. 

Greatly to Gratwicke’s relief. Cissy 
Ffoulke had sent word by her maid 
that she had a bad headache, and 
would not come down. It would have 
been awkward to be shut up in the lit¬ 
tle room with her. Welter had gone 
for a tramp, immediately after break¬ 
fast, and the Russian girl had not 
appeared since leaving the breakfast- 
table. 

Gratwicke leaned back in his little 
chair, and watched Cynthia as she 
talked to him. She told him of her 
progress through Italy; of her love for 
Rome and Florence, in which cities 
she had done with the usual enthusi¬ 
asm all the things one does in one’s 
youth. vShe had seen the* Colosseum 
by moonlight; picked violets in the 
Pamphili gardens; thrown a copper 
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into the fountain of the Trevi; got up 
at dawn to see the Giotto fresco in 
Santa Croce with the sunlight on it; 
walked to Bellosguardo to see the sun¬ 
set; climbed to the top of the Campa¬ 
nile, and the rest. Gratwicke had 
done the same things when he was nine¬ 
teen, and somehow, as the girl talked, 
the feeling of nineteen seemed to come 
back to him for a few minutes. He 
remembered a little Irish girl whom he 
had adored in Florence—her name was 
Nora something—and they •had be¬ 
come engaged in Santa Croce, regard¬ 
less of the indignation of the neglected 
frescoes they had come to see! He 
remembered the warmth of the sun, 
when they came out into the square; 
and the whir of the pigeons flying 
about the singularly unresponsive 
statue of Dante. 

He sighed. 

“What is the matter? Am I bor¬ 
ing you? “ Cynthia sat up very erect, 
and, on her guard against the horrible 
blunder of being young, began asking 
him very intelligent questions about 
the war in South Africa. 

“ No, no, never mind South Africa. 
We are going to make a mess of things 
down there. Tell me more about— 
your travels.” 

But she looked at him, suspiciously. 

“ It can’t really interest you. Lord 
Welter! I’ve done only what you 
must have done a hundred times-” 

“Exactly,” he returned, gently. 
“ But you don’t know what it is, the 
charm of the first time! No one 
knows it until it’s long since gone. 
Did you go to Venice?” 

“Yes. Oh, indeed we did! Isn’t 
it perfect?” 

The bishop looked up, his intelligent 
little face full of mischief. “ I had to 
drag her away from that ill-smelling 
city by the hair of her head-” 

“Shame on you, father! Why, 
Lord Welter, he was mad about it, and 
whenever I couldn’t And him I made a 
bee-line for the Bridge of Sighs, and 
there he’d be lying back in a black 
gondola, sendmentalizing away like a 
boy!” 

“Boys don’t sentimentalize about 


things, my dear. Their own per¬ 
sonality looms too big, doesn’t it. Lord 
Welter?” 

So the bishop, too, believed him to 
be Welter! 

He agreed, absently. He hated de¬ 
ceiving them about his name, but he 
was too comfortable under the illusion 
to have the courage to dispel it. It 
poured; Welter had gone out; Cissy 
was out of the question, and, if the 
bishop and his daughter knew who he 
was, he would have no one to talk to 
all day. Besides, he liked the bishop 
and his daughter, and he would hate 
to have them dislike and shun him. 
He would tell Cynthia in the evening. 

He watched her, lazily. Perhaps 
she would flare up and scold him. He 
wouldn’t mind that. What he would 
dislike would be the look of offended 
disgust that he had seen in her face the 
evening before, when she had asked 
him not to present Sir Charles Grat¬ 
wicke to her. 

How silly she was! And how young! 

“Have you seen the kitchen?” he 
asked, at length, after a little pause. 

“No; is it pretty?” 

“Well—pretty—hardly that. But 
it’s a picturesque old place. Shall we 
go and look at it?” 
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THE POET’S MONUMENT 



I T was not long after Tbaddeos 
AnstmUier arrived in Greenwich 
Town, after an absence of eighteen 
years, that he mode the remark to the 
Itostmaster, who had com¬ 
mented on the lack of resem¬ 
blance between Kosemarj^ 
Greenaway and her brother 
and sister^ that Boseinary was 
the iwet's daughter, whereas 
Jack, iSally and little Emily 
were the bank clerk's chil¬ 
dren. Not that he spoke tm- 
kindly. Although in his 
grandfatlier's day his family 
had been the most aristocratic 
in the village or county, and 
although his name was pro¬ 
nounced Anster and spelled 
with ten letters, the new mas¬ 
ter of the academy was as far 
from being ill-natured as he 
was free from any trace of 
vanity. Moreover, there was 
truth in his remark; everyone 
in the village who heard it 
acknowledged that he himself 
should have said exactly the 
same thing liad he been able 
to put his vague impression 
into words. 

On the same day that An- 
stmtlier and the ixtshnaster 
were discussing old times. It 
happened that the poet had 
a conversation with his eldast 
daughter that she was long to 
remember. It was late smn- 
mer, and the t\vo had gone to 
a favorite spot at the edge of 
a grove. They Irnd been lii^n- 
ing silently to the rippling of 
a little brook in the hollow 
below their comfortable seat 
on the gnarled and knotted 
roots of an old beech tree, 
when Greena,way startled his 
daughter by observing ques- 
tioningly tluit if he were to 
die he did not suppose her 
mother “ would be likely to 
marry again. 
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JOSLYN GRAY 

in which Rosemary accepts a mission 


DRAWN BY B. U. nOSENMEYER 



SHE HAS NEVER TAKEN ANY INTEREST IN MY WORK. AND IT ISN’T 
LIKELY THAT SHE WOULD BEGIN AT SUCH A TIME*' 




“O father, don't say that cruel word I j appearance as he was of his verse, Ambitiou.s, j Ruseinary’s eyes fillwl with tears, but she 
ou*ll break my heart!” cried the girl {sensitive and high-strung, he Imd grown irri- j could not gaiii.say it. It was true that Mrs. 

table and embittered with the years. He loathed ; Greenaway had never appreciated her hus- 


Tou'll 
vehemently. 

^^Rosemary, I must speak to some 
onei, ” he answered tenderly; “and you 
ore the one person in the world to whom 
I can speak freely, as you have ever 
been the one person to whom I have 
talked of the deep things of the spirit 
Ton won’t —” 

“Father,” die cried, “you feel ill! 

You —” 

“No, dearest, I fed about as usual; 
but I am never strong, you know, and ! tive, but there was never a trace of bitterness 
there's such a burden on my heart I | in toeir limiiid flow. Anyone who had read 
cannot rest night or day.'' I tiiem critically from week h* week would prob- 

The girl seized his hand and kissed ^ ably have foimd in Hiem little evidence of 
it passionately. “Then tell me, fatlier |grow 13 i from one year'send to another; neither 
dear. After all, speaking of such things ; would such a one have discovered any falling 
rather seems to send them far a^va^nto ; off. Forthermore, the poetical stream never 


; bund’s true self—his iKjet soul. She did not 
’ care particularly for poetry, anyliow, but she 
was absolutely without sympathy with his. 
Only a fortnight since she had candidly ex¬ 
pressed her surprise uixm finding her daughter 
in tears over some lines on a dead butterfly. 

“To me it doesn’t seem worth while, Rose¬ 
mary, for either you or your fattier to get so 
wrought up over anjlhing so slight as ttiat,” 


the future, doesn't it?” 

He antled indulgently, but grew seri¬ 
ous as he repeated the query in regard 
to her mother. 

“ Of course she wouldn't! ” Rose¬ 
mary exclaimed. “After knowing you, 
father I No one could possibly ima^e 
such a tittng. ” 

So be bad hlmsdf believed; but 
having led up to the matter he bad in 
mind, be still hesitated. He was silent 
for some moments, poking among the 
leaves at their feet with the walking 
stick that he always carried. 

Roger Greenaway was a handsome 
man. Tlie poet whose verses had ap¬ 


peared at the top of the third column soft dark eyes to hia 


of the editorial page of every issue of the 
Greenwich Town Monitor for ^enty 
yestts was a strikingly h^dspme man 
—almost too homdsirmie^ ev^ for a i>oet, 
some people thought Flattered and 
praised as he h^ been from baby¬ 
hood, he was as vain, of his personal 


tiie work at tlie bank, which enabled him to 
support his .family, and railed constantly 
against the mean salary that he received, 
which was commonly considered to be more 
thnn his services were wortii, although his 
employers made no complaints. Greenaway 
had been a village hoy, and indeed a classmate 
of some of his superiors. 

And yet there was no wormwood in his 

verses. Often they were melancholy or plain- j she had said almost imi>atientty. “I could un¬ 
derstand better if he'd write about big things, 
like battles and heroes, or even the sea. Now' 
there's Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll! That's what I call a i)oem.” 

“How about Flow'er in the crannied Avail?” 
Rosemary had asked gently. 

“I don't care so much for that, though it 
isn't so bad as Avearing your nerA'es thin over 
the shadoAvs of morning-glories and tlie death 
of anything so short-lived as a butterfly. ” 
“But they're so real to lather, he feels them 
so deeply, tliat they are big, mother!” the girl 
cried, with shining eyes, • 

“Well, I Avish he'd let Emily have a kitten, 
Mrs. Greenaway had retorted less inconse¬ 
quentially than it might have seemed. “I ain't 
understand spending your life Avriting poems 
on dumb creatures and then nut being Avilliiig 
to have an animal round ttie house—and tlie 
children perfectly wild over pets as they are!*’ 
“It's because lie loves and feels them so 
deeply that he couldn't stand it,” Rosemao’ 
liad iirotested. And there .the conversation had 
come to an end. 

“I suppose if 1 Avere to die she Avould put 
up a monument of roto® sort, ” (Giwna^y 
went 0^ “but it. wottid be r like her never to 
mention fact that I ani a pMt I have nd 
doubt she Avohld. have nothing to say of me; 
beyond the fact of my being her husband. • ' 

As he paused, the sound of the little brook 


abated. Roger Greenaway held his oAvn; his 
output was steady, although he neA'er had any 
market for his verse other than the columns 
of the Monitor. The three editors who had 
spanned the two decades of his connection 
with the paper had welcomed his contributions 
cordially, alfhou^ they had never been able to 
offer any retum other than in kind—as many 
copies of the weekly as he might desire. 

Outside his poetry, his only concern was his 
daughter. He worshiped her as she adored 
him. He said to her agmn and again that he 
never should have endured the ravages of life 
except for her; and truly father and daughter 
were all in all to each other. 

As he drew a deep sigh, the ^ri raised her 


** I 


“No, R^mary, yonr mother wotfld hsnttly 
do: ttiat '' he said slowly. “I have no doubt 
toat she would mourn my loss, but—it would 
be simply as her husbanA 1 ani sure sbe will 
never mourn me as a poet She has never 
taken any interest in my work, and it isn't 
likely that she would begin at such a time." 


(luiie uk^Jirand sweet—like gentle miLsic 
in the giittieriitg twilight. The itoet 
l<K)keil at itis daughter tiiiestioningly. 

niary, I can’t help Avishing to 
lie knoAvn afterwaixls for my 
true self!” he cried. “Some¬ 
times I feel as if I'd like 
only * Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water,' on 
my hciidstone, and yet^you 
knoAV Browning's, ‘ I could 
liave painted pictures like that 
} until’s' ? Well, if I could have 
traveled in foreign lands, if I 
could liave held converse Avith 
other imetsand men of letters, 

1 son letii lies think I might 
liaA'e gone far: but as it is I 
liave done iiiy best. I have 
sung my songs year after year 
like a wiptive binl for the loA'e 
of the singing, and 1 think I 
nia\ say 1 liaA'e kept tlie faith. 

I have*—’’ 

'I’he l(Mik of anguish on 
Ko.seiuary*s face arrested liiin. 
He .s|KiIie more quietly. 

*1 think 1 have earned my 
liile and my right to be re- 
nieuilM*ml thereby in my na- 
t ive town, where my lines ha\'e 
Ikr*ii cast by fate, I .siiuiild like 
to feel that if I died you Avould 
s<‘e to it that a simple stone 
should mark my grave, bear¬ 
ing the Avords, ‘Here lies bur¬ 
in I linger GreeiiaAvay,a Poet,* 
or ‘ .sacr(*d t<i tlie memoiy' of 
K<jg«M’ Ureenaway, a Poet'— 
only til at witli the date.s dear- 
e.«L” 

Uo.seinarj' Avas crying softly, 
bill he knew that .she under- 
sUkmI 

‘•There'll lie money enough 
for .soiiietliing good, ’ ’ lie* Avent 
on, “ I’ve Iiad a chance to 
make .some good investments 
lately, Avliich Avill soon bring 
in substantial and steady re¬ 
turns. That’s all I ever got out 
of tliat old hank—a knoAvledge 
of Avhat is safe luid Avhut is risky in 
tlie Avay of stocks. I am not sure but 
that after I iiay up a few debts I sliall 
put aside a little even' fben 

toAvard it—the memurial. You woittdn't 
think it—seltisli of me, Roseman’?” 

“i^elfish! O father!” protested the 
girl. 

He changed the subject and did not 
refer to it again, but for daj's and 
Aveeks Roseman’ went about Avith a 
lieavy heart Her face, alAvays dreamy, 
greAv Avistful and pUiintive, and her 
manner more serious and reserved. 

Truly, Rosemao’ GreemiAvay Avas in 
appearance a iHiet's daughter. Her 
beauty Avas of tlie sort that seems to 
take aAvay your breath. Even her 
I mother and the younger children—the 
bonk clerk's cliildren os the school- 
muster dnhbeil them—felt the fascina¬ 
tion keenly and iiaid lier .steady and 
I unconscious iioinage lieeause of it She 
Avas not hrilliuntly lieautiful — rattier 
she Avas exiiuisitely and touchingly sa 
; At the time that Thaddeus Anstnither, 
her father's old classmate, returned to 
Greenwich ToAvn, she Avas a slender, 
indescribably graceful girl of fourteen 
Avith a cloud of duskj' broAvn hair Avav- 
ing about a lovely brow, soft, dreamy 
brown eyes under drooping lashes, a 
straight, line profile that Avould have 
been proud except for the SAveetness of 
the mouth, and the loveliest vagrant 
color mortal girl could have. 

And yet witti more tlian her father’s 
beauty she had none of bis A-anity. tShe 
WM to - generously and absolutely de¬ 
voted to her father, that she had scant 
thought for. hertol4 toPM|^ly for her 
personal appearance^ or indeed for any¬ 
one or anything elsb Slie AVas never¬ 
theless inordinately proud of being his 
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daugliter and companion. She held herself aloof 
from her schoolmates, from her brother and 
sisters and even from lier mother; she lived a 
sort of dream life as the i>oet’8 confidante. 

The new schoolmaster, however, said to 
himself that that manner of life was not good 
for the girl any more than it was fair to her 
mother and the other children. lie was partic- 
nlarly interested in her because she was one of 
his pupils and the daughter of two fonner 
schoolmates, and when he saw how maturely 
intelligent she was in many ways, with un¬ 
usual taste and an instinct for the best in 
everything, he felt more and more the pity that 
su(di a nature should develop in what he con¬ 
sidered as a narrow and unfortunate way; bat 
there seemed to be little that he could do. With 
the greater number of his pupils he was shortly 
on genial, pleasant terms; but Greenaway 
most have inflaenoed his donghter against him, 
for the girl, although sweet and gentle and 
datifnl, was invariably cool and grave and 
serious in the sehoohnaster's presence, bearing 
herael^ in spite of her fedryllke grace and 
charm, with more dignity than he had ever 
seen before in anyone of her years. 

Anstmther understood perfectly tlie under¬ 
lying cause of Roger Greenaway's grudge. 
None the less, he challenged the iwet's right to 
resent his returning to Greenwich Town at 
this time merely because dghteen years earlier 
he been a rival suitor for Rmily Jackson's 
hand. She had chosen Greenaway, and An- 
struther had accepted his fate and gone his way. 
In the eighteen years that had passed, the 
schoolmaster had wrought out a infiasure of 
prosperity for himself. He hod paid the mort¬ 
gages on the old Anstmther places bought hock 
land that his father had sold, and laid enough 
by to restore the heautlfol old hoildings and 
put the estate into good conation. .He was 
middle-aged, or nearly so; ho should never 
nuirry no*. His chosen profession was teach¬ 
ing; and when the school committee of his 
native town had urged him to accept the posi¬ 
tion of master in the academy, he had been glad 
to give up a portion as assistant professor in a 
il iddle Western college to devote the rest of his 
life to the youth of Greenwich Town. He had 
looked forward eagerly to meeting his former 
friends, had expected to he a frequent visitor 
in the Greenaw^ home^ and perhaps a sort 
of bachelor uncle by courtesy to the cWldren. 

But ibaf^ he hod found, was not tobe. Emily 
Greenaway had weloom^ him cordially and 
frankly; some one had s^d that the only thing 
she ever done that was not sensible was 
to many Greenaway for his good looks. An- 
stmiher did not once think her choice had 
been so superScIoL The younger dhildien had 
t aken to him, as all children did; but Roger 
had been curiously and chil^sbly irritable 
from the very first and almost boorishly rude 
and inhospitable. 

The schoolmaster had too big and kindly a 
nature not to make liberal allowance for elr- 
comstanoes. Poor Roger Greenaway had been 
very amhitiousi, and twenty years the only 
harvest of which had been a few inches of space 
weekly in the village paper must indeed have 
wrighed upon him like years of famina It 
was small cause for wonder that he bod grown 
nervous and irritable, that he looked sallow 
and emaciated and discouraged, although he 
was perhaps handsomer than ever with the 
increased melancholy of his hearing. Then, too, 
the schoolmaster was not sure that the poet 
might not he battling ag^nst serious illness. 

Wherefore, desisting for the present from au 
attempts to win back Greenaway's regard, 
Anstmther gave Umself up to his work. He 
liad taken up his abode for the winter at the 
Greenwich Town Inn, and had transferred to 
his large, comfortable sitting room there his 
boohs and desk, and the canary bird that hod 
been Ms mother's pet and Ms companion dur¬ 
ing tlie nine years since her death. 

The schoolmaster was right in Ms snspidon 
tliat Roger Greenaway was not well, although 
he did not go for enough. The condition of the 
|X)et's health was indeed serious, although 
neither he himself for all Ms dwelling on the 
notion of the monument, nor anyone else real¬ 
ized it At the bank he was Otway's moody; 
and at home he had been fretfnl and irritable 
toward eveiy^one except Rosemary ever since 
Jac^ the next younger child, could remeniher. 
He complained constantly of headache, bat so 
he hod for years; his wife had always had ado 
to hash the livdy cMldrcn at mealtime and at 
such other hours as their father was in the 
house, and she did not notice any difference 
now. Even Rosemar>% after her warning, was 
unaware of any change in her father. It come 
as a shock to everyone^ tiierefoie, when, one 
afternoon six weeks after that conversation in 
the woods with Ms daughter, he was suddenly 
striken with illness and died. 

In the period of distress and oonfoslon that 
followed, the new master of the academy 
stepped in and acted the part of brother and 
friend to the family. There were no relatives 
on either side in that part of the country, and 
Mrs. Greenaway would have been utterly at a 
loss except for Thaddeus Anstmther; he re¬ 
lieved her of all details and of all possible care 
at the immediate crisis, and Stood by her in 
the long weeks that followed. All that winter 
he was a constant visitor at the house, and a 
most welcome one to everyone except the eldest 


daugliter, who disapproved of his coming, and 
who even siwke gravely to her luotlier of the 
matter. 

Before snow flew it beamie known that the 
poet had left Ms affairs in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. It was e.xtremely difficult to find out 
anything, but ap;)arently he had not left a 
penny behind. lie was in debt to almost every 
tradesman in the place, and mmor had it that 
the house was heavily mortgaged. He had 
given up his life-insurance policy some months 
before, and tlie money that he liad received 
for It could not be accounted for. The hope 
that he might have invested it wisely was the 
single hope tliat remained. 

The officials of the hank quietly agreed to 
continue Ms salary to Ms widow for tlie com¬ 
ing year. This they did wholly out of regard 
for the family, for Greenaway had left his 
books In a sad tangle that would take weeks 
and perhaps montlis to straighten out Since 
the last checking of his accounts some nine 
months hefores, he had apparently been utterly 


negligent, and the accounts were almost as 
confused as they would ba%’e been bad be 
deliberately falsified them. 

Snow flew early that year, and the long 
winter set In with unusually severe weather. 
Greenwich Town had no very rich or very 
poor inhabitants; those who were not moder¬ 
ately well-to-do were comfortable; but when 
everyone else came out in new winter wraps, 
or in last winter's coats and jackets that were 
good for anoUier season, tlie four Greenaway 
children, who liad all grown rapidly during 
the past year, appeared in oufc^Avn, faded 
and shabby garments. 

Anstmther took it for granted that^ knowing 
she was secure for only a year, the widow was 
facing the future with apprehension and spend¬ 
ing only what was indispensable. He hated to 
see her in an old-fashioned suit with sMny 
seams perhaps more than he minded seeing her 
children shabby. Emily Greenaway was a fair, 
sweet-looking woman; and although no one 
spoke of it^ most of her neighbors realized that 


she looked younger and fairer since her hus¬ 
band's death; apparently worry connected with 
money affairs was not so taxing and wearing 
as the nagging and irritability to which she 
had been subjected for so many years. How¬ 
ever, he could not, old friend as he was, pro¬ 
test against her sliabbiness; but in the case of 
her young son he felt quite easy. Jack's over¬ 
coat was threadbare, and it did not seem suf¬ 
ficient protection from tlie cold. Anstmther 
went immediately to the boy's mother and 
asked if he might get him a toiiooat 

Wlien he explained that he did not think the 
coat Jack was wearing was warm enough, Mrs. 
Greenaway was filled with dismay. 

“He said it was all right, Tliad," she said 
in a troubled tone, “and all I thought of was 
the looks of it, and he didn't mind tliat You 
see, all the ohildren should have new coats for 
tills winter, but they agreed to do without and 
save the money toward a monument for their 
father. Rosemary has set her heart upon it'' 

TO BB OOHTnrUBO. 
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